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PREFACE 


Max Muller was the first scholar in modern Limes to work 
out a systematic account of the development of philosophical 
thoughts in India from the earliest time to the medieval period, 
in his Six Systems of Indiatt Philosophy (1899). There is a small 
book by Richard Girbe giving a brief account of the si* systems. 
Tn India, Hiriyanm wrote his Outline of Indian Philosophy, 
tracing the development of thought from the Vedas to the 
medieval times (1932)," his Essentials oj Indian Philosophy (1949) 
is a smaller book on the same plan. Radhakrishnan has written 
a very comprehensive b?ok on Indian Philosophy in two volumes 
(1923 and 1927), and Da* Gupta has worked out the whole 
History' oflndian Philosophy in five volumes. 

There arc some books relating to aspects of Indian Philo¬ 
sophy like Dcu$en f $ Upartisads^ Keith's Religion and Philosophy of 
the Vedas f R an ide’s Constructive Survey of the Upanisadk Philosophy, 
Naga Raja S*rma»s Reign of Realism T P. N. Srmivasachafi^ 
Philosophy of Bhedabheda and Philosophy f Vtiisttidmita t and a very 
Jargi number oTb^oks on Vedanta, There were some such books 
even in India of old, like Madhavacarya's darmdars&nasaiigraha 
(a Compendium of all the systems of Philosophy). 

The book that is now brought out is neither a History of 
Indian Philosophy, nor an account of any special aspect of 
Indian Philosophy, It is a general discussion on a large number 
of problems relating to I ndian Philosophy. The book covers 
the entire fields, starting from the Vctitas and coming to the 
medieval period. The book is the presentation of a new approach 
to the problems met with in Indian Philosophy. 

The Ijook is divided into three parts dealing with the 
problem of knowing, the problem of the world that is known and 
the problem of man that know s the world. In Sanskrit it 
would have been easy to give the Titles as Pram an#, Prameya and 
Pranmtd to the three Parts, meaning “means of knowing, objects 
of knowing and knower." But I have used terms that are more 
familiar. 

In all the books written about Indian philosophy, much has 
been said about the unquestionable authority of the Vedas, uni 
it is atso m untained that sonic mysterious sanctity was attached 
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to the? text of iher Vedas from very early times. It is also conten¬ 
ded that even in the Upfirihtids there is a beginning of revolt 
against this .tuthorititivs nature of the V edis and the ritualism 
developed in the Vedas, and that Buddha inaugurated the era of 
I me rationalism in Indian thought, demolishing the authoritative 
nature of the Vedis; hut Buddhism had to quit the country 
Iwivlng behind some indelible marks on the thought oflndk. 

But the fact is that there is no text in which there is a 
defence of the texts of the Vedas as of supreme authority, which 
tnm sh ill not question. The most that is maintained is that 
there are pissig^s in the Vedas that represent some ultimate 
truths; til's whole Veda is not of that nature, nor is truth confined 
to the avail a ble te xt oft he Vedas. The position is that the Vcd a 
is authority in so far as it contains statements of some impersonal 
trjulis, not that the statements relate to truths because they are 
Ihitnd i n the Vedas* The Vedas arc iiken as a unit, and cons] der- 
able portions of it have an authority only in an indirect way, 
relating to such Tew passages that state the truth- What is 
ration il in Buddhism is only the philosophy; in the matter of 
religion, the Beliefs and their observances depend on authority, 
and the same is the cast wiili the Vedie religion too. In 
Buddhism, a statement is true because It is a statement of Buddha, 
an individual; this Is a position which the Vedie philosophy 
could not accept; truth is impersonal and is objective, not 
depending on any person for authority; relation to a person is 
a flaw in the nature of a statement of truth. 

Buddhism was never banished from the land of its birth, 
ln way in which people from Europe had to seek refuge in 
foreign countries on account of religious persecution, and like the 
folio wen of the religion of Zoroaster who had to flee from Iran 
bsfore Oie invasion of foreigners w ho brought a new religion. 
Buddhists were freely allowed to believe in, to preach and to 
practice their religion with as much Freedom as the followers of 
the Vedas. They were allowed to freely discuss their doctrines 
in the assembly of the learned people along with other systems 
of thought. 

Buddha was born in a Vcdic atmosphere, was trained in 
that atmosphere, taught in that atmosphere and Jcft hb teachings 
in iVi.it atmosphere; there was never a conflict between Buddha 
and hb Vcdic atmosphere. The leaching* of Buddha grew and 
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flourished in the same Vedic atmosphere. But there were 
developed some new doctrines that were supposed to interpret 
tho real teachings of Buddha- One is that Buddha for the first 
tLmc knew the Law; the other is that the goal of m in is to 
disappear into a vacuum. Neither were actually taught by 
Buddha. Such doctrines could not survive free discussions in 
the open assembly-of wise people, and they ceased to convince 
the thinking people. Except these two points, which were not 
in the real teachings of Buddha a but were only interpretations or 
Buddhas teachings, all other cardin x\ prindplcs of Buddhism 
remained in India and continues in India. Buddha is reckoned 
as one among the Teachers along with Sri Krishna. 

Indians worshipped a God t but Indian philosophy never 
recognised a God as creator bind controller of the world. In 
philosophy mm is supreme and reason dominates hb thoughts; 
in actual life, there is a gradation even ;unong men, and such a 
gradation is allowed to extend to regions beyond man, to the 
region of gods, in which men had faith. There is a distinction 
b etween a philosop her a nd an ordi na ry follower of rcli gioiu This 
position was common to the Vedic region and to the region of 
Buddha's teachings. Religion prescribed a goal for man 
beyond the world and beyond life in the world; but this is only a 
popular way of putting the philosopher's doctrines. Between 
the two position^, there is as much difference as there is between 
the position of an astronomer and of the writer of the Epics, in 
interpreting ihe phenomenon of an eclipse; in one there is the 
obscuration of a heavenly globe by another while in the other a 
dragon swallows a heavenly luminary. 

Such is the approach taken up In this presentation of the 
problems relating to Indian philosophy. There is no conflict 
between the different stages in the development of thought in 
India; what there is only a progression. Time change^ environ¬ 
ment changes. Philosophy too must change. There is approx 
prime revision of views when there are changes in the environ¬ 
ment s bringing to light new truths or new aspects of the truth. 

The books available in the field now arc often too heavy, 
stuffed with all kinds of technicalities. They appear to be more in¬ 
ventories, lists of names, catalogues of books, survey map* noting 
distances and angles, assemblage of facts which the genetal 
reader cannot comprehend and take interest in- This is also 
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manifest in all such presentations some unhappy prejudice against 
the original course of thought in India and its later branches* 
and there Is an unnecessary apology for currents that are supposed 
to cross the main course. An attempt has been made in this boot 
to bring the whole subject within a common picture. 

Such a subject cannot be treated in a way in which readers 
can purchase a copy of the book when they get intoan aeroplane, 
finish the book by the time he is at the destination and throw it 
away. The book presumes some education in those who read 
ihe book; hut no prior ft milt irity with the contents of the book 
is presumed in it. Sinskrh words cannot be excluded; English 
words have not settled down to the exact meanings conveyed by 
the Sanskrit words. In mitiy cases, the S anskrit equivalents are 
given in brackets when technical terms are given in English, and 
when Sanskrit words arc introduced in th^ body of the book, 
their English equivalents are given in brackets. 

At host I had the intention of writing some notes at the end 
giving some references and some explanations. But such notes 
are of no use for the general reader for whom the book is meant. 
Many passages have been cited from the History of Indian 
Philosophy by Radhakrishnan, giving samples of the general 
views of modern scholars on aspects of Indian philosophical 
thought. Most of the citations or references are too well- known 
lexis in Sanskrit like the Vedas and the Z?parti$ads and the systems 
of philosophy in I ndia. In these days when editions with indices 
and appendices are available * the few readers who desire to trace 
the citations and references to the original can easily do so. I 
only add that in the case or the SeAkhya, I have made use of the 
edition of the Karikd by S, 3 + Suryanaraysma Sasiri* my former 
colleague in the Madras University, 

I have used dinars deal marks. Even if I use the ordinary 
spelling for Sanskrit words, the general reader will not be able to 
get at the correct pronoundaiion; when diacritical marks are 
used, at least a few can recognise the words. Gradually readers of 
books on India must be introduced to the correct pronounciation 
of Sanskrit words through such marks, 

In spite of care taken in reading ihe proofs, a few mistakes 
have crept in* but it is not difficult to know that the correct 
reading is in such cases and I have not added a list of corrections. 
Comparisons have been made w ith modern tendencies in 
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scientific investigations* The attempt has been made to present 
ancient Indian thought in the light uf modem scientific thought. 
The point of view taken up is that in essentials there is no conflict 
between ancient religious or philosophical thought and modem 
scientific thought. Both of them can flow along a common 
channel. Where there is a fundamental difference, as in the case 
of “life’ 4 and ‘‘cells 41 being accidents in the course of“ Evolution” 
according to modern science and "Life being the Fundamental 
according to Indian thought, the possible points of contacts 
have also been suggested. 

Certain chapters in the book have appeared as articles in 
journals in a condensed form. The contents of some portions have 
also been made use of for a course of lectures m the Andhra 
University in January—March term in 1957, and the contents 
of one chapter (Evil and Suffering) appeared in a Paper read 
during a Seminar in the Andhra University in November, 1957, 
conducted under the auspices of the Department of Philosophy. 

When the subject was announced for the course of lectures 
in the Andhra University, Messrs Motilal Binarasidass of 
Delhi wrote to me expressing their desire to publish the book 
when it would be finalised, i consider it a privilege to have the 
book published by such a Firm that has contributed much for 
the promotion of the study of Indian Culture and for making the 
culture known in the world. 

The hook was completed in 1 95 7. But the publishers were 
shifting their press from Patna to Delhi at that time and this 
caused some delay in starting the printing. Soon after that, in 
May 1959, 1 fell ill from which I have not yet completely recove¬ 
red. The di(Stance lietwcen Delhi and the placewhere I work 
and my indifferent health caused much delay in completing the 
priming. The whole responsibility for the delay is on my 
shoulders, 

I express my thanks to the publishers for the excellent way 
in which they have brought out the book in their usual way 
with good printing and get up. I thank also my former 
student Dr, K. Runjunm Rah of the Madras University for 
preparing the index at the end, 

Waltair 

1st November, 1960 


C. Kunban Raja 




Some Fundamental Problems in 

INDIAN PHILOSOPHY 

PART I—THE MODES OF KNOWING 

CHAPTER I 

GENERAL OUTLOOK 

i. When we speak of Indian Philosophy, the term 
"philosophy” means something different from its usual signifi¬ 
cation, and the view has also been expressed in recent times that 
the currents of thought in India cannot with propriety be desig¬ 
nated its “philosophy'* ; they are rather religions. Persona fly 1 
would have preferred the term “religion” to “philosophy” to in¬ 
dicate the thought currents in India. But I have to use terms 
that have settled down into some specific meanings and I have 
to distinguish between religion and philosophy. There is a diffe- 
rcnce between religion and philosophy in English terminology ; 
in Sanskrit itself, In which the Indian tiiought currents find 
expression, such a distinction is not possible. I have to make 
use of the terminology available in English and I try to make 
clear the distinction between philosophy in its general meaning 
and philosophy in the expression “Indian Philosophy”, 

a. There was originally no such strongly marked difference 
between religion and philosophy in the West. In the Greek 
systems of thought, there is very' little of what can be designated 
religion or Theology'. There is only what can be termed rational 
philosophy. Theology came into prominence in the W«t 
only at a much later period ; it developed in the Ecclesiastical 
traditions. Thus there grew up two Faculties, that of Theology 
or Divinity and that of Philosophy. There was no science dis¬ 
tinct from philosophy. The early thinkers of the West were 
philosophers and they investigated into the problems that are 
now included in science only from the philosopher** angle of 
vision. Aristotle made no such distinction as science and phi¬ 
losophy when hr wrotr *n biology or on ethic. Hr also wrote 
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on social sciences like Economies and Poll ties, and also on litera¬ 
ture. But Aristotle is placed among the philosophers of the 

West, 

3 , In the collection of the works of Amiodc that came in id* 
view at a later time, there were treatises on some abstract subjects 
which had a place after the treatises relating to physical sciences, 
and they became for that reason mttophjsics* Metaphysics became 
the most important feature in the field of philosophy in the me¬ 
dieval and in the recent periods in the history ol the West, Ihc 
aim was to understand the nature of thr world. Although wc 
find traces in the records of early thinkers regarding the nature 
of man himsclfi the interest was more about the world than about 
man. The underaianding of the world had no fruit except 
that it satisfied some intellectual curiosity. Though such a 
satisfaction is of the lorm of a relief to the mind, that is not 
what can be called a fruit which man realises as a result of such an 
investigation. Man's happiness in the world is the res|^>nsibility 
of the politicians, and philosophers never considered it their 
business to think of man's happiness in life ; and after the termi* 
nation of life, there is nothing surviving for whom the philosopher 
could think of a happiness. 

4 . When at a later stage the problem of God also became 
another Important factor in the fields of thoughts in thr West, 
there was little change in this attitude towards the problems 
of thought- The religious doctrine was that man is a sinner, 
that man must suffer. It is only God that can bring happiness 
to mam The purpose of religion was to bring about happi¬ 
ness to man, rather to save the world From the consequences 
of man's sins in the form of suffering. In so far as only God 
can save man, philosophers remained in the same position of 
aimless speculations about the nature of the world, aimless in 
the sense that there was no particular fruit kept in view in 

such a speculation. - , . .- 

5 . This altitude towards the function of thought was transpla¬ 
nted into the field of science also when science became a separate 
field for thought. The aim of science Is to find out the truth H 
nnd happiness remained the responsibility of the politicians 
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during the life qf man and of the priests after the death of man. 
Science does not recognise an ethical dement in its field 
of activity. Happiness and suffering, pleasure and pain mean 
nothing to the sciences except as certain nervous vibrations or 
as certain chemical actions, 

6 . In India, the start was different and the course too was 
different. Wc do not know if there had been prior stages in the 
history of thought in India when man did not think of the Iruits 
of his speculations about the nature of the world. Anyway, 
modem historians do not recognise the possibility of such a prior 
stage* To them there was the start in primitive Nature-worship 
and a gradual progress* through groping* in the dark* towards 
the light, the dawn of light and the laier brilliance of phUoso* 
phi cal manifestation* The earlier texts of the Vedas, the 
l/patdf(sds t Buddhism and the Veddiita form the four stages in 
the evolution of philosophy in Tndia according to historians. 

7 . There b another way of approach. Even the earliest texts 
of the Vedas shed some light on the problem of man and his 
destiny. The term happiness {Anandg) occurs as the goal of 
man in one of the poems of the $£zW* 7 , in which there is the prayed 
to make man immortal in the region where there is Attutfj and 
Nandiii where there is Mud and Pramud (happiness and enjoy¬ 
ment, pleasure and joy]. One of the episodes in the R\utda 
of which there b the most frequent mention, b that of the great 
warrior God Indra smiting down the demon Vrtra and letting 
the seven rivers to flow. The episode may be related to the 
natural phenomenon of breaking the clo.ids and the shedding 
of the rain waters. But the number seven has not h^en satis¬ 
factorily explained by any scholar on this naturalistic inter¬ 
pretation. "Seven” in the Vedus b a mystic number, an J the 
references must be to som ? sort of happinzss of a transcend rnlad 
nature beyond the physical world and man's physical exist :nce. 
The waters that are let free represent some kind of happiness 
in the supra-physkal plane of the world, 

8 + There is no identification in the earliest texts of the Veda, 
namely, in the ggoeda* between man’s real nature and happiness 
{Anarjdii). Such an identification comes in only in the Up mi- 
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fkti. Whether the Upanisads started a new system of philo¬ 
sophical speculations or whether they contain records of the 
investigation of later thinkers into the thoughts of an earlier 
period, namely, the period of the Rgutda* is a problem on which 
there is much scope for a di Acre nee of opinion. The 
view taken up by the historians is that there is a new system of 
investigation into philosophical problems in the lIp an is ads : 
but my own view b that in the Upanisads we see mainly an attempt 
at interpreting the thoughts of the ftgytdk age. In the bpani- 
sads I see no sign of a new stage of philosophical thought different 
. From the thoughts of the figveda ; I do not deny that there has been 
progression. The belief in the existence of an absolute truth 
/ in the world which can be expressed in ordinary language by the 
term yWndk (happiness } is Rgnrdk; this happiness is not what any 
one creates. Even Indra has only set it free ; he did not create it 
g. In India, the philosopher* did not project their thoughts 
externally ; the projection of man's thoughts on the outside 
world had its counterpart in a similar projection of the thoughts 
inward also j it is like the growth of a tree, where there Is the 
expansion of the branches outwardly and where there is also a 
similar expansion of the roots inwardly. The result was that 
the understanding of the nature of the world became identical 
with the understanding of the inward nature of man himself. 
Tt is such a simultaneous projection of the thoughts both outwardly 
and inwardly that resulted in the reafeation of the identity of the 
external world and the internal ftr/w, in India. When there is 
the realisation of such an identity and when the truth of the world 
outside is realised as of the nature of happiness Jnanda), hap¬ 
piness becomes the end of philosophy. 

10 . The goal of religion h happiness for mam 1 he end ot 
philosophy h also the same happiness for man. Thr only diflV- 
rence is that in religion there is such a goal kept in view, while 
in philosophy the end comes a IT as a matter ot course. In one 
there is a purpose for which one works, while in the other that 
purpose is realised without being kept m view as a goal In 
both what is realised, whether it is worked For or whether it 
-naturally manifests itself, is something that is im--rnal to man, 
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what is his nature and not what has been secured from outside. 
This is the position in Indian thought- God docs not give hap¬ 
piness to man which man did not himself have ; God at best 
helps him to realise what was in him already, though not realised 
as such. For this reason, on account of this peculiar start and 
course the final stages in religion and philosophy meet. In the 
West, there is some fruit realised only along the religious track* 
while along the philosophical I rack, there is only a journey 
without a specified destination. 

M. In the earlier stages of thought in the West, science was 
taken as a means for understanding the absolute nature of the 
world. That was the position In the days of the Greek philosophy. 
All the thinkers approached the problems of science with a view 
to ascertain the absolute nature of the reality of the world. Ac¬ 
cording to the traditions of the West, ii was the Greeks who had 
started an attempt for the first time to trace the casual relations 
between parts of the world, though there had been even prior 
to their times, some sort of an empirical, orderly knowledge 
left to us in the records of the earlier nations like the Egyptians 
and the Babylonians, The contribution of India to the evolu* 
tion of science and to the sclent She methods of investigations 
into problems relating to the nature of the world and its reality, 
has according to modem historians* played only a very minor 
part in the history' of the developments of T&oughi in the world, 
especially in the West i and 3 have already said that, such a develop¬ 
ment was started among the Greeks for the first time, accord¬ 
ing to the Western traditions. 

12 . Science was first introduced into the w p orld T according 
to this tradition, by the Nature Philosophers uf Greece, The 
Egyptians may have formulated rules for the surveying of lands ; 
Liu surh empirical rules were converted into the enact science 
of Geometry by Thales and Py thagoras and finally formulated 
in ancient times by Euclid. The Atomic theory of Lcuripus 
and Democritus was formulated at a later stage on the basis 
of the belief in some primary elements constituting the reality 
of matter, of an earlier period. Pythagoras attempted to find 
out the true nature of the universe by examining the/onn instead 
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of finding it in the material content of the universe* He regarded 
a mathematical approach the right way to undent and the reaJity 
nf the world, considering the world as having been shaped on 
some mathematical scheme* It is thus that the science of geometry 
was developed in an altempt to understand the nature of the uni^ 
verse* 

1 3 . The Romans have contributed much to the development 
of Law, and Law implies that the world is constructed and func¬ 
tions according lo some definite Law, that there is some definite 
order in this world. The supremacy of reason in solving the 
riddle of the universe was brought to the fore-iront at a later 
stage k and this resulted m the view that the nature of God and 
of the universe can be grasped by the mind of man. The funda¬ 
mental basts of modem science Is that there is some definite Law 
controlling the world, that the process of the world is orderly, 
and that man's mind ii competent to grasp everything that is 
real in the world* Man can understand everything through his 
own internal faculties and mail needs no text, no scripture, 
to understand anything in the wrold, and also the truth of the 
world around him. 

14 . When science got itself separated from the currents of 
philosophy it has also inherited most of the fundamental tenets 
of philosophy. The purpose of science, as that of philosophy, 
is only to know r , and there 15 no further purpose in such knowledge. 
But science is gradually giving up its position that through science 
man can understand the true nature of the world. The absolute 
nature of the universe has ceased to be the business of the scien¬ 
tists. The scientists confine themselves to the sphere that can 
come within their observations and what such observations can 
natural]y yield as legitimate; conclusions. Perhaps the scientists 
see only the surface, and science may never reveal what is behind 
the surface and below it. This is a recent departure from the 
position taken up during the Greek period, and even when modem 
science began to develop along its own lines, the earlier sri enlist 
believed that science would reveal the true and absolute nature 
of the universe. According 10 early scientists Its absolute nature 
must be what can erm" within the sphere of science, and there is 
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nothing outside of it that can be called true. But modem 
scientists have accepted the position that science deals with only 
aspects of reality and not the reality iisdt T What the scientists 
now claim is only this much that science can work out a consistent 
theory of the field within its survey, from within the limits of 
science, and that science need not go beyond that, to the regions 
of what are fundamental for the explanations of facts ascertained 
within the limits of science, to the regions of the absolute. The 

basic problem how and when and why the lifeless matter itt the 
state of uniform started on its course of diversification and modi¬ 
fication need not be solved for t he science of physics and chemistry 
to develop their own theories. Similarly, the conditions under 
which there appeared in the course of evolution the new pheno¬ 
menon of lift within matter that was dead need not be ascertained 
for solving the theories in the science of biology, 

15 .. If scientists recognise a beyond for their field of investi¬ 
gation, that field comes within the domain or the philosopher. 
But the scientists do not worry themselves about such a field 
beyond of their own area of activity* In this way there arose 
a distinction between science and philosophy, though there Is 
no enmity between the two ; the two that were companions 
at one time parted company. As for religion, it is a field that 
came to the view of thinkers at a later time in the West. Science 
was always an enemy of religion, and religion persecuted the 
scientists ; religion also looked upon rationalistic philosophy 
with suspicion. That antipathy continues even now. The 
present position is that there is a science without a philosophy 
and a religion, there is a religion without a science and a philo* 
sophy and there h a philosophy without science and religion. 
They remain in three separate regions with no point of contact 
or chance of mutual migration. The fact is that in the evolution 
of thought in the West, man and his nature played little part, 
and the investigations and doctrines were centred round the world 
outside. It was all a problem of the world and of God and their 
mutual relation, and man was just recognised as being there, 
without man’s nature coming w-iihin the purview or rational 
investigation. The three currents of thought, namely, the currents 
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i of science, philosophy and religion, could meet only il ultimately 
(bey been me concurrent aspects tit a unified investigation about 
the nature of man. And it is only the problem of man that 
could unite the three currents, 

ifr Indian philosophy had its start in an inquiry about the 
nature of man himself, and the nature of the universe is known 
only as part of the understanding of man’s own nature I t is 
man that knows and the knowledge depends on a knowledge of 
the knowing man. Thus man is both the agent and the object 
of philosophical inquiry . Even in the earliest records of India, 
namely, the Rgmrda* we find the prominence of man’s position 
in the world duly recognised, Man had the capacity within 
himself to understand the hidden sides of ihe world. It was not 
a gift from outside; it was a development from within. This 
knowledge of the secrets of the world is not what man can get 
even from a teacher; it has to shine within himself. Gods were 
only man’s companions. There was mutual co-operation between 
men and gods ; U was not a contract of give and take, of profit 
and loss. God is not an aweinspiring emperor to mem They 
arc strong and valorous, friendly and helpful, kindly to those who 
are in difficulty, angry, if at all, only to the enemies of good, 
and merciful to those in repentence. The re fat ion between men 
and gods was lliat ol friend and friend ; Gods were never 
revengeful, and left men completely Free in I heir affairs. They 
never interfered w ith any one's affairs and they never arrogated 
themselves the responsibility for men's conduct in their life. 
Sin is only a deviation from the law cif nature and Gods were 
indifferent to the altitude ol man towards them. 

17. The doctrine of man’s supremacy in the world, starting 
in the Vedas, continued uninterrupted in the channels of thought 
in India until very recent times. If the world is an emanation 
from a supreme spirit, and if Oral is identified with that supreme 
spirit, man too is identified with the same supreme. Man was 
never subordinate to anything, not even to a Supreme God. 
That is how the absolute was thought of a* Amn<k happiness) ; 
and just as God is happiness, so arc men too. To know man 
h to know the absolute and to know' the world, and they are 
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known as happiness. The knowledge of man’s (rue nature qr 
ihe true nature or the God or nf the world was not sought after 
for an ultimate fruit in the form of happiness from outside ; 
such a knowledge i* the knowledge or man and of the world and 
of God as happiness itself. Philosophy is a journey and at the 
destination, then- is happiness. Happiness in man is like sweet* 
ness in sugar ; man’s nature and happiness are identical. 

18 . If religion teaches that man is by nature a sinner and des¬ 
tined to suffer and that release from sin and suffering can come 
to man after death only through the grace of God, a knowledge 
of the true nature of man a lung the path ol philosophy can lead 
man only to suffering. That is how religion and philosophy 
had to part company even at a very early stage in the evolution 
of thought in the West. Philosophy led man to nothing except 
to a knowledge of the universe, and it was religion that could 


promise and secure happiness to man. 

19 . In India, there was no such distinction as religion and 

philosophy ; science made use of the explanations of the 
phenomena of the universe supplied by philosophy and 
philosophy tried to account for such phenomena. It is in this 
way that right from the very beginning, the three currents ran 
together along a common channel. In the currents flowing 
along a common bed, there can be a difference in velocity and 
depth ; there can be ripples and also whirl-pools. There was no 
conflict. Science, like the religious texts, began to be known as 
Veda ; we have G&ndhanxi-vrda (music), Ayunxda (medicine) 
and Dhamirntda (archery or science of war). Another term that 
we meet with in Sanskrit is Sdrtra which means "that through 
which instruction is given”. There is another term 
from the same root, and this term means “instruction 

20 . Still another term dmt h found associated wtih a treatise 

on any subject is which means a “desire to know . 

This is verv dose to the term “philosophy" itself. But in India 
there is no such distinction between Veda, (instruction) 

and Jyfcmf (desire for knowledge) as there is between science, 
religion and philosophy m the West. The three terms are inter¬ 
convertible. The three aspects of science, religion and pinion 
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ph> formed a single current in India. Each presupposes the 
other and each depends on the oilier. This point mux be borne 
in mind if one Is to understand the exact meaning of ihe term 
"philosophy” in the expression "Indian Philosophy". If Indian 
Philosophy had happiness as the aim, it is just like sweetness 
being the aim nf sugar. Happiness is not something external 
that is attained through philosophy in India. The truth known 
through philosophy is happiness itself ; that is the position. 

Another point that has been raised against Indian Philo* 
Sophy, to indicate that the term “philosophy'’ is not appropriate 
to it, is that Indian philosophy accepts an authority transcending 
reason,while philosophy ifmsi be rational,reason being the highest 
judge in all matters relating to the investigation of truth. Thr 
criticism will have a force ir what is accepted in Indian philoso¬ 
phy as transcending reason is any scriptural authority. Scrip¬ 
ture in Indian philosophy is only a record or direct experience of 
a transcendental nature, and riot any external authority origi¬ 
nating in God or a Teacher. 'I'he element of pessimism is an¬ 
other target or criticism against Indian philosophy. Here abb 
what can be termed pessimism is different from the pessimistic 
tone in Western philosophy; it is not Vrdie cither, and is what 
for the first lime originated and developed in Buddhism. Lack of 
a strongly marked out ethical tone is another such clement that 
has called for some criticism against Indian philosophy its philo* 
sophy. All such points will be taken up In appropriate contexts. 

22 . It is not my intention to write a text book on Indian 
Philosophy. I am interested only in examining certain general 
problems and in indicating certain lines of approach into the 
field of Indian Philosophy. My standpoint amounts to this i 
has Indian Philosophy been correctly and faithfully presented 
to the modem world ? Arc the criticisms levelled against 
Indian philosophy fair and reasonable? There are rwo sides 
to these questions. One is the side of direct attack on the 
doctrines contained in Indian Philosophy and the other relates 
to the antithesis postulated between the Vedir current with its 
various drawbacks and the Buddhist currents as a corrective 
Id three drawbacks. 
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23 , ] have to analyse the questions of the modes of knowing. 
Perception, inference and Authority are not three water-tight 
compartments without any sort nf (low from one to the other. 
There is no perception without an element of inference as an 
integral part ofit, and perception by its very nature presupposes 
the existence of certain realities that require the application of 
the inferential process, since such realities fall outside the sphere 
of perception. In the same way, it is the limitation »r the in¬ 
ferential process that warrants the postulation of a mode of know¬ 
ing in the case of realities that do not come within the range 
of perception and inference. What is termed Autliority as 
a mode of knowing in the field of philosophical speculation, is 
a natural and direct consequence of the nature of perception and 
inference. 

1 ^, As between the Vedic path and the Buddhist tendencies, 
there is a confusion of thought that is responsible for the postu¬ 
lation of an antithesis between the Vedic current of thought and 
the Buddhist current ; in both the currents there have developed 
certain ripples of the nature of “belief” and '"superstition” 
and ahf, of rituals. There is also a rationalistic element in both. 
Usually, the religious current consisting of‘beliefs” and “super¬ 
stitions" and rituals in the Vedic current are put against -the purely 
philosophical and rationalistic sides in the Buddhist current. 
All the criticisms against the Vedic current in comparison with 
Buddhist current are the direct consequences of such a confiision 
of thought and of such a lack of discrimination in approach. 

25 . India has never countenanced a pessimistic new of the 
world and or man’s life in it. It is only in Buddhism that the 
world is condemned as a source of sin, as a scat of suffering. There 
I* a difference between the recognition of suffering as an element 
in the life of man in the world and the condemnation of life as 
nothing but suffering. In the former case, a progression to a 
higher state may be a natural culmination to life in the world ; 
in the latter case, an escape from the world becomes the goal 
kept in view. In all the Vedic currents of thought, there is re¬ 
cognised an association of the Spirit with Matter in the world. 
But such an association is the means for disentangling the spirit 
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from such an association. Certain Vedic currents, like the 
do not accept such an association as an entanglement 
at all, Thus, in the Sdnkhya Text there is the statement j 

The mutual association of the twn 1 the Spirit and the 
Matter, are for the purpose of discriminate viewing and 
effecting the release, like the association of a lame man 
and of a blind man. The world process has been started 
through such an association* 

Here there is no antithesis between Matter and Spirit j there is 
only a cooperative understanding between the two* In the 
AyeynJ system of philosophy, experience is either of the nature 
of happiness or the nature of suffering ; it is not unqualified 
suffering, k is in the Vedanta that there is a possibility of sus¬ 
pecting a doctrine of life being suffering, inclusive of both 
happiness and suffering as understood in the ordinary language. 
But here the difference is not between happiness in release 
and suffering in life ; the difference is Iwtween perfection in 
release and imperfection in life, There is a difference between 
suffering and imperfection. 

afi* We must also distinguish between a purpose for which 
any activity is undertaken and a natural culmination of such 
activities* There are activities like whai are prescribed in. 

One desiring heaven shall perform the Jirtistama 
[Fir-Worship) Sacrifice. 

Here there is the prescription of a means for a purpose. 
But there are also passages like. 

One realises Brahman (The Absolute] \ one becomes the 
Brahmm 

Here there is no means prescribed for (hr attainment of an ob¬ 
jective. The latter is I he real philosophy, and this is recognised 
in the Vedic current itself as superior to activities leading to a 
prescribed fruit- 

27 , An ethical dement as it is understood trt the investigation, 
of religions, comes in when there is predominance of sin over 
virtue in a religion. Punishment for sins and reward for good Hie, 
ordained by a Supreme God, form the essence of an ethical 
dejni nt in religion and philosophy. In India, man is supreme 
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and virtue is the dominating power in man and his life- 
It is for this reason that critics are not able to detect any high 
ethical, moral level in the Vedie traditions- There is the appli¬ 
cation of a standard that docs not fit into the context and as such 
the conclusion is vitiated. 

28. It is some such general problems that I propose to take 
up for consideration in the following chapters. Is there a real 
system of philosophy in India ? What is a purpose that can be 
kept in view in, and what is a fruit arising from, rational in¬ 
vestigation ? What is Authority that transcends reason ? 
Can Indian philosophical systems help man to understand the 
nature of the universe? What is the relation of Indian Philo¬ 
sophy to modern science ? is there conflict or concord between 
the two? Can Indian Philosophy form a back-ground for the 
growth of rationalistic science ? l>ocs Indian philosophy 
reflect any advanced and mature thought ol man . Ijoc* 
Indian philosophy represent a stage in the development ol 
civilization among men, and does it form a foundation and 
source Tor the development of human civilization ? I ri1 hc 
some problems and consider them. I may not give a reply 
10 them. 



chapter II 

DIRECT EXPERIENCE 


l + I have already said that there has been no conflict between, 
science* religion and philosophy in India; but the three are not 
indrnliraL And we can notice some such distinction between 
the three in the thought currents of India, Such a differentia* 
tion is fairly well-marked in the system of philosophy known as 
It is in this system that there is a definite and direct 
enunciation about suffering being the urge for the investigation 
of truth. If man had been absolutely happy, there would have 
been no occasion for any philosophical specsilation.s. The view 
that 11 the security of life, the wealth of natural resources* 
the freedom from worry* the detachment from the cares or exis¬ 
tence and the absence of a lynrannoiis practical interest stimulated 
the higher life of India 1 * is not supported either by the texts rela¬ 
ting to Indian philosophy or by examples in other countries. 
What is true is that *'the suffering of the world provokes the pro¬ 
blems of philosophy”. 

2. The mere experience of suffering does not result in a course 
of philosophical speculation. If suffering is the nature of man 
and his life in the world, if there be no termination to it* if there 
be no way of effecting such a termination, then too there can be 
no philosophy. If there are other ways also by which such ter¬ 
mination of .sufferings in life can be brought about, then too man 
may seek such ways, and philosophy may not develop. This is 
the position taken up in the Sdrikhja philosophy. The Sdrikhya 
system analysts the various possible ways in which man a I tempts 
to free himself from his sufferings. One such way Ls what sicentr 
prescribes. Another is what religion teaches. 

j. T here nre dl ffe rent kinds of *□ fierings which man expc rien- 
ces in his life. Some are brought about by man himself ; they are 
sufferings of the nature of diseases and poverty through careless¬ 
ness. Then there are sufferings arising out of the dementals 
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of the world ; they are of the nature of floods, earth-quake 
and fire. Then there are sufferings brought about by supernatural 
agencies, what men usually call the working of Providence, 
like the sudden death of a child in the home. In the case of some 
such different kinds of sufferings* the causes arc within the com¬ 
mand of man, and there are remedies prescribed in sciences 
like medicine. In the ease of others where the causes are not 
within the command of man, there arc religious practices 
prescribed to propitiate the elemental* and other supernatural 
powers in the world, which it Is that bring about such sufferings. 
In this way the common man is satisfied with the available 
modes of freeing himself of sufferings. 

4, But a philosopher takes up a different point of view. Science 
has its own limitations ; science can look at only the surface, 
and on the surface there can be seen only aspects of facts and 
not the facts themselves. On account of this defect, neither 
is the cause correctly and fully understood for the suffering, nor 
are the remedies of an absolute nature, with no possibility of a 
fail ; and even when they are effective* their effects arc not lasting. 
They bring about only a temporary cure for the ailments. 

Religion may prescribe cures for sufferings for which scien¬ 
ces are incompetent in so far as science operates only within facts 
that man can command, and there are sufferings for which the 
causes and the nature do not come within the sphere of man's 
knowledge and abilities. But even religion does not prescribe 
a uniform cure of absolute values. There are terminations for 
such cures and there arc gradations for the effects of various 
cures. Some of the ways prescribed in religion practised at that 
time were not quite clean also* in so far as animal sacrifices were 
included in such methods. 

6, Ordinary men may be satisfied with cures of a temporary 
nature ; even when there are eases of lapses in the operation of 
such cures, he Is not much bothered and consoles himself with 
future hopes of cure. Even decays and gradations in such 
affects or cures and the unclean nature of the practices like injury 
to animals may not shake the minds of the ordinary men. It 
is suffering that ss the root of sciences and religions ; but ii is this 
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defective nature of the remedies found in science and in religion' 
that urges a philosopher to try timber wap. Thus, there 
is the beginning in the Sankkya karika t the most authoritative 
exposition of the tenets or the system : 

Being overcome by the ihrcr-fold sufferings, there arises 
a desire to find out some means for overcoming them. 
Ifit be said that when there are practical remedies available 
a desire of that nature has no purpose, it is not so ; because 
such remedies do not produce a lasting and an absolute 
effect. What are prescribed in scriptures are not different 
from what are found in practical sciences; they are associated 
with decay, gradation and lack of cleanliness. Something 
different from them is what has to be chosen, what arises out 
of a discriminative understanding of the manifested word, 
the unmanirested absolute and man himself who it is that 
knows. 

7. in commenting on this, the great scholar Vacaspaff Misra 
sap : 

The subject matter of this treatise will not be an object of 
any one’s desire 10 know if (1) there is nothing called suffering 
in the world, (a) it is not wanted to be avoided and {3) even 
when it is wanted to be avoided it is impossible to completely 
cut it off. There are two con Agencies under which h 
becomes impossible to cut it off ; either the suffering is eter¬ 
nal or the method of cutting it off is not known. Even 
when it is possible to cut it off, the knowledge which is dealt 
with in the treatise may not be a way of effecting it nr there 
may he another way which is easier to accomplish ; for these 
two reasons also there may not arise any such desire. 

"What is’’ given above is just what Buddha also has said. 

8. In the DtummepaJa fthr Path of Law), which is one of the 
most authoritative boob relating to the doctrines of Buddhism, 
it is said that there art four truths : 

He who takes refuge in Buddha, in the Law and in the 
Holy Order finds the four-fold Noble Truths, through 
rifhi wisdom ; 

Suiii'i^gi iht origination of suffering, and getting ov#r 
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suffering, and the Noble PatJi of Eigh t Elements that brings 

one to the cessation of suffering. 

There is little differences between the position taken up in the 
Sdnkhja system and in Buddhism. The eightfold path mentioned 
here consists of (i) Right View (SammS-diff/ti), a) Right 
Aspirabon iSarnma Szfikuppo ) p {3) Right Speech [Svmmd-Vdtd), 
{4) Right Action ISammd-titfinmam), 5} Right Living {Samum- 
Jwo ) 1 (6) Right Exertion (Sammd-Vfyd7iw) t (7) Right Learning 
(SammS-Sdii) and (8) Right Meditation i$amrrm-&imidAi) i 
Knowledge and right living are the two pre-requisites of knowing. 
There is something more than dry logic in the process that leads 
to correct knowledge. 

9 The question of knowledge cannot be dissociated from die 
way of knowing. What is wanted is not mere knowing, but cor¬ 
rect know ing* and there arises the need for a test of the knowledge 
whether it is correct or labe. There has been various schools of 
thought in India that have held different view's about the w r ays 
of know ing and the tests for the correctness of the knowledge. 
There was a school of diought known as the Cdrmkas. No 
text relating to their doctrines have remained, and there is no 
specific community or group of people who are known as having 
held such view®, Ii has sometimes been said that it h the 
“Priests” of the Hindu Religion that completely eradicated all 
traces or that school of thought* it is the work of the orthodox 
defenders of tradition. It is unfortunate that there should have 
been such condemnations. We must remember that it Ls die 
“Priests”, the defenders of orthodoxy that have preserved somr 
dement or their system, If we have any information about the 
doctrines of the Cdn^ika system, it is not at all due to the efforts of 
the opponents of Hindu Orthodoxy like the Buddhists. Such 
“Priests 111 have preserved many other things that must hr 
objectionable to orthodox virtuosity. 

so. Thus, there is a treatise known as the Science of Love 
[KdmaS&jTlnt) ; it is essentially sexual science. There, It U 
said that one marries for maintaining La>v and one enjoys the 
company of a “free woman' J for pleasure. Many objectionable 
processes are described in that science* from the point of viewof 
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social decency. Yet the text has been allowed to come down to us, 
and there h ave been later commentaries and recasts of the con tents 
of the original work. The original work is ascribed to a great 
Hindu Sage by name Valsyayana. Its commentator h known 
to be Sahkaracarya ; we do not know if it is the same great 
Sahkaracarya who has written the authoritaivc w r orks on Vedanta. 
Bui tradition has no hesitation to assert such an indentsty, and 
tradition also says that Safikaracarya was a bachelor. There are 
adaptations of that original work and some of them are ascribed 
to kings ; none arc ascribed to an opponent of Hindu orthodoxy. 
In dramas, scenes are presented on the stage that could have 
offended the susceptibilities of the orthodox people ; yet such 
dramas continued popular and were freely allowed to be staged. 
In the drama named the JfMgSnanfy by king Harsha of Kanouj, 
there is a scene of a festivity in the Capital City after the w edding 
of the hero* and during the revels, the citizens caught hold of 
the character called the VidGsaka who was a Brahmin and began 
to force him to drink alcohol. In another drama named the 
Vrm-somhdm, there was a quarrel between two generals about 
the leadership of the army, when the commander of the army 
fell in bottle. One of them who belonged to the Kshatriya 
community whose profession was war, taunted his rival because 
he belonged to the Brahmin community that had been prohi¬ 
bited from wearing weapons of w ar, and the Brahmin broke off 
the sacred thread he had on his shoulder as a symbol of his commu¬ 
nity on the open stage saying that if his birth in the Brahmin 
community is JiU disqualifies lion, there goes the symbol of that 
affiliation. Maim-Smriiij which is usually condemned as the 
scripture of Hindu orthodoxy, recognises the legitimacy of the 
various kinds of sons bom outside wed-lock and prescribes their 
share in inheritance. In philosophy questions are raised about 
God and the authority of scripture. The tends of the Cdrvaka 
system are also taken up for open discussion as legitimate issues 
to be argued and settled by reason. How can we say that the 
“Priests 1 * and defenders of Hindu orthodoxy are responsible for 
the elimination of all records about this school of thought? We 
must be grateful to them for preserving the main Hues of thought. 
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11. Id this system only direct perception h recognised as the 
valid means of knowing* Direct perception leads to some natural 
secondary forms of knowledge and they too are valid. Some 
such secondary forms of knowing may be what 1 $ termed inference. 
Certainly they recognised that fire is hot without touching it 
every lime. To them what is called inference und such other 
forms of secondary knowledge come under recollection and re¬ 
cognition. Their position is exactly what the scientists of modem 
times take up, that truth can be established by means of direct 
perceptions and natural deductions therefrom. They do not 
recognise things that can be known only by inference and on the 
authority of others, like an enduring soul that continues to ex¬ 
perience moment by moment and that continues to live in another 
body when this body drops out, sin and virute* heaven and hell, 
God, and die efficacy of religious rituals for bringing about 
Itappiness here or hereafter and for warding off sufferings. 

12 . The Buddhists also took up the same position. They too 
accepted only one way of correct knowing, and that is the way 
of direct perception. They accepted natural deductions from 
direct perception also as a way of Correct knowing, like the 
Cdrvdkai. But they differentiated between direct perception and 
inference as two distinct modes of knowing. The difference is 
only of a technical nature* When some invariable concomi¬ 
tance is established bcLwcen two events by direct perception, 
then through such concomitance, wc can infer the presence 
of one nf diem when the other is present* But Buddhism restrict¬ 
ed the possibilities of such concomitance to the relation of cause 
and effect and the relation qf the general and the particular. 
Thus if there h fire, we can infer that there is heat and when 
there is heat* wc can infer that there is fire- Similarly, when we 
see a tree that belongs to a particular class of trees also, like 
mango or pine T wc infer that it is a tree. There can be n&eBtablish- 
ment of such a concomitance between two events one of which is 
absolutely outside the sphere of direct perception, and as such they 
do noc recognise things that can only be infered ; they do not 
recognise any other mode of knowing also * For this reason, 
they like the CSrvdkas reject things like an enduring soul and the 
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efficacy of rituals that bring about happiness in another world, 
13, What Buddhism refuses to recognise Is only the authority 
of the Vedas as prescribing a valid mode of securing happiness after 
death ; they too accept the distinction of sin and virtue, and of 
heaven and hell. They accepted the authority of the teachings 
of Buddha. It is not right to say that Buddhism is rationalistic 
and Hinduism is dogmatic. In judging Hinduism and Buddhism* 
there has come about a lot of confusion and a mixture ol what 
should have been kept separate. In the Tipi takas, the canonical 
literature of Buddhism, "the views set forth..,.. +l tf not the actual 
doctrine taught by Buddha himself arc yet the nearest approxi¬ 
mation to it we possess," ? "In the Questions 0/ MHindu we seem 
to get a more negative interpretation of the Buddhist teaching. 
Nagasena seems to commit Buddha to a negative dogmatism 
which denies soul, God and a future for the liberated* He is 
a thoroughgoing rationalist, who adopted the scientific method 
rigorously and tore off the screen of make-believe which pious 
hands had woven round the image of truth to disguise its uglier 
aspects.” “Suspended judgment was Buddha's attitude' reck¬ 
less repudiation was Nagsena* s amendment, 

14- When it comes to a judgment of the conditions of Indian 
thought prior to the advent of Buddha, it is said that “the Vedas 
had already gamed a mysterious sanctity”, and that it was an 
age of speculative chaos, full ofinconsbtcnt theologies and vague 
wrangling*.** Further, "anarchy in thought was leading to 
anarchy in morals*” “Buddha** felt that the world would 
he better for the triumph of natural law over supernatural ism. 
It was his privilege to start a religion independent of dogma 
and priesthood, sacrifice and sacrament.” Here we find an 
apology for the distortions of Buddha’s teachings in the Miliftr 
dapaifha (Questions Milmtk r and a condemnation of the specu¬ 

lations of th zBrdhmen&s and the Upmijeds of the Vedic litcratur* 
15. This is followed by the statement that "Buddha hEmsell 
admits that the dharma which he has discovered by an effort U 
self-culture b the ancient way, the Aryan path, eternal dharma. 
Bud dha is not so much creating a new d harm a as red beavering an 
old form.” "To develop his theory Buddha had only to rid the 
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Upanisadt of their inconsistent compromises with Vedic polthyeism 
and religion. ,f Here is an admission that there had been even 
m a prior age the reign of rationalism; and who could they be 
who had developed this rational outlook on the problems of life ? 
Since they must be prior to the Upanisads, they must be die very 
people who had developed the culture represented! by the Vedas 
including the SrtlkmaiMs. 

16* What I wont to make dear is (hat (here was nothing 
started through l he advent or Buddha as an original counsc in the 
ihought of man in India* absolutely different from the ways of 
i bought of a previous age* What we have h only a continuation 
of she old course with slight changes in directions* in contents* in 
volume and in relative emphasis. We do not know much about the 
nature or i bought in India prior to the time of Buddha* in what is 
called the Vedic Age* The position is the same even during the 
time ol Buddha. We have little materials for evaluating the 
Indian thoughts even in (he time of Buddha. Even the records 
of the Teachings of Buddha* which relate to a much later date 
than the time of Buddha* do not help m very much. Systematic 
accounts of how man thought, how man knew, are found only 
in the post-Buddhistic age in the history of Indian thought, 

17* Wc do not have a work like Aristotle's Logic in the whole 
range of % r edic literature, nor does such a work make its appeara¬ 
nce in the literature recording the teachings of Buddha, But wc 
cannot say that they did not have logic at that time. There is 
no doubt about it that people came together* that they debated, 
that they discusssed and that they arrived at conclusions. What 
we do not find h only the text books on logic* and not logic itself, 
They knew 1 of different modes of knowing ; they recognised 
differences in what were known. They analysed and classified, ; 
they compared and they investigated* We may not find a 
classification of the modes of knowing as direct perception. 
Inference and Authority ; we may not find the classified catego¬ 
ries with divisions and definitions, 

iB. But wc do find terms that suggest logical tvays of thinking. 
In a work called the TaittirijvrGftyak a f which may be late wit [tin 
the Vcdic literature* but which certainly is early in Indian liters 
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turc, there are the terms Pratyaksa and Anwndna^ meaning Direct 
perception and Inference, There are the other two terms Smrii 
and Aitihya. Both relate to Authority- Smtti is what is remem- 
lie red and Akihya is Tradition. Smrti or what is remembered 
is a very definite system of knowledge handed down from the past 
which is accepted as authoritative and dependable. Aitihya 
or tradition is just what was known as having come down from 
the past and whaL they took for granted without the same sanc¬ 
tion for valid tty and dependability. 

tjj. There is a distinction drawn between things that are Praly- 
ksa or coming within the sphere of direct perception and that are 
Pm&Lfa or faLling out of such direct perception. What cornea 
within ilie sphere of direct perception for some, may fall outside 
such direct perception for others. In such matters the former 
becomes "Authority” for the latter. This shows a recognition 
of the fact that perception takes us only to aspects of reality 
and not to reality itself The latter does not come within the 
sphere of all, though the former may. All can have a direct 
perception of some aspects of things. Such aspects are limited 
by forms {Rufn . and names {Ndma). We find various records, 
within the Vedic literature, of how some gave instructions to 
others about the reality of things. Even learning, booklorc, 
is not sufficient for understanding the reality. This stands 
in need of special capacities* Ordinary men may perceive forms 
of things and may designate such forms by names. But they do 
not set the thing itself For that there must be ratiocination 
{Mmaiui or Afimdtiim % both derived from the root AJWto think)* 
Even this leads only to a general idea* and for a specific under¬ 
standing there must be direct perception through a special insight, 

20. Nothing was accepted on blind faith* There was doubt* 
Vitiktisd, which is a very popular terminology found in the Vedic 
literature. The word is from the root CrJf (to know) with the 
suffix Sd (meaning “Desire”) and with the prefix Vi (meaning 
distinctly or separately)* This is a logical doubt and not an 
aspect of ignorance. Here when two alternatives are known, 
there is the desire to know the one as distinct from the other and 
also to know which is acceptable. It may be that other terms 
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that appear as preludes to a determinate knowledge, like Ftpsff* 
ryayn (Wrong understand mg terms like cause and effect with 
their true relations, terms like Pravfttt anti YirUli (Activity and 
Retirement } f and terms like Vkqya (object of knowledge) 
are missing from the Yedic 1 item turn. We may nut find a 
definition of the relation of the general and the particular, of the 
universal and the individual. But we cannot say that thought 
was still undeveloped. Tlie fact may be that the intellectual 
level was so high that there was no need for text-books, that such 
things may have been taken as matters of course. 

We Find the clear distinction drawn between what is and 
what is not Sat and /trur). They distinguished the appearance 
from the real nature, and they had been Freely making use of the 
suffix Td or Tva to indicate the nature of things, adding the suffix 
to the name* Logic is closely inter-linked with grammar* and cer¬ 
tainly considerable progress had been made in the investigation 
of the nature of language in the Vcdic times. Division of the 
sentence Into words classified as various “Parts of Speech 11 
like noun and verb, the analysis of words into roots, suffixes 
and prefixes, distinctions of coses and numbers [Vibkakti and 
Vacam), ascertainment of accents and metres and all such facts 
show that there had been a very minute analysis of the facts 
of language. Can wc say that they could not think logically, 
that thought had not properly developed among the people 
at that time? We may not find a treatise cm logic, hut we do 
not miss any logical* any systematic way of making state¬ 
ments, and this shows a systematic and logical way of thinking. 
Further, wc have regular treatises on Phonetics and trn grammar, 
including etymology and prosody, which Tact shows that logic 
too must have been developed to a high standard in the Ycdk 
times. Do we say that there was no logic in Greece in the time of 
Soeraiise or Plato in so far as it wtis Aristotle who for the first 
time wrote out a treatise on Logic ? 

22. A treatise on logic cannot arise out of a vacuum where 
therr was no logical thought at all previously. A treatise on 
b a codification of theories already current, accepted and ptao 
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list'd. In the literary records gf the teachings of Buddha we see 
no more evidence of a system of logic than what we find in the 
Vedie Literature, namely, the: Brahmana and the IJpain's ad literal 
lures. In both we find the influence of logic though not logi¬ 
cal details, 

23* The Cantata mode of approach must have been an inte¬ 
gral part of Vedie though L Vedic tradition ascribes the system 
to Bfkispati, who is one of the important Deities of the Veda, 
and who is the teacher of the gods according to post-Vedie 
traditions. In [he Cdridka system there is an emphasis on the 
facts of life and die doubts rained against the other world and die 
paths towards it + In the wc find die same emphasis on 

the facts of life; there is practically nothing or a desire to reach 
another world exhibited by the poets of die $gvtda. This has 
been die traditional approach to the interpretation, and iWnaka, 
a great authority on Ycdic interpretation in the early stages, says 
that he was not abb to see much of a prayer by the poets for 
attaining heaven, in his exegelieal work called the Brhaddriiitd* 
The insignificance of the world in winch we find ourselves and 
the eagerness to escape from it are found very prominently even 
in the earliest literature relating to the teaching of Buddha. 
If there had been any intellectual force working against the doc- 
doctrines of the CdrtMas, it could have been in the Buddhist 
currents. And it 13 the literature bearing on the Vedie tradition 
that has preserved the doctrines of this system and not the 
Buddimi literature. 

24. In the Vedie tradition there is the distinction draw-n bet¬ 
ween normal experience of the many and the super-normal expe* 
rience of the lew, 1 he normal experience consists of direct per- 
ception and inference. The fruits of the super-normal experience 
of the few are passed on to others through what was know n as 
SmrB what was remembered), what uw dependable authority. 
There were many other things that remained outside the sphere 
oi direct perception and inference, and that were also known 
and communicated from age to age through generations and that 
were taken for granted by the people. That is what is called 
Aitihya or Tradition. 
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25* The three categories of knowledge coming within direct 
perceptions inference and tradition related to the normal 
experiences. They had a bearing only on the aspects of truth. 
Therij there is another channel of perceptions inference and direct 
experience coming within the capacity of the few. The latter is 
philosophy. Science and religion came within the scope of the 
former. The CdrzMas and the Buddhists were confined in thdr 
thought to tine category of normal jiertcption and inference there¬ 
from » Thi rigs fa ] 3 i ng ahsolu tdy outside the sphere of such normal 
experience had no bearing on the thoughts of Buddhists and Cdr- 
wfk&s, It is here that there is the real difference between the 
Vcdic and the Buddhist currents of thought. The Buddhist 
current stopped short of the point to which the Vcdic cur rent 
flew. Direct percept ion or the normal type found a place In 
both, and reason of a particular group also found a place in both* 
But ira the Vedic current there was reason of another group, 
and also direct experience of a super-normal nature. 



CHAPTER III 


REASON 

1. When we speak of the position of 4 'reason” in Indian 
Philosophy in contrast to scriptural authority* it is unreasonable 
to say that there was an age dominated by scriptural authority 
and that it w as Buddhism that introduced or revived the dement 
of free reason into the philosophical field. Perception* reason 
and authority—all played their respective parts in the Vedic 
thought and also in the Buddhistic thought. We cannot 
distinguish the one from the other on this basis- There is a 
difference in approach, in the nature of reason as accepted in 
Buddhism and in the Vedic path. Scant justice has been done 
by recent writers to the philosophy or the Vedas, "Againrt 

tradition of this kind* human ingenuity is valueless,_.. .If 

theTautiriya Samhita in a moment of sanity admits the possibility 
of doubt w hether a man really rxists in yonder w orld or not, that 
candour Is accidental and episodic. The theologidans of the 
Brahmanas are not prepared to admit to ignorance of any sort* 
and revelation reduces them to interpretation at their pleasure, 
aided by the fact of the bizarre nature of the revealed texts,*' 
Such remarks are unfortunate. 

2 . The condemnation is directed mainly against the Brdkmum 
portion of the Vedas, with which are associated the "Priests”* 
There is better appreciation of the Upmifads where they find 
some dement of free thinking. There is the denunciation of 
‘‘the mechanical sacerdotalbm of the Brahman as 11 — ; "The 
Uparusads sought to square a growing idealistic philosophy 
with the dogmas of a settled theology" — which in the context 
is the religion of the Brdhmmm portion. “The advance of the 

Upodfads on the Vedas consists in.a protest against the 

extemalism of the Vedic practices and an indifference to the 
saertdness of the Veda." — "The attitude of the Upanbads 
is not favourable to the sacredness of the Vedas' 1 . —The reason 
for such contrast between the Vedas, by which the Brdhnmanc or 
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ritualistic portion is understood* and the Upantjeds is that such 
writers find some dose relation in the [fpamStidt to the Buddhist 
thought, as already stated in the citations given in the previous 
chapter- The real position is that Buddha was l>orn h was trained* 
and lived in an atmosphere of Vcdic rituals and Vcdic thought. 
All the ftrij (Sages whom he met and with whom hr had discus* 
sions belonged to the Vedic tradi don , and there was nothing but 
cordiality and mutual regard between Buddha and such Rn*- 
There was absolutely no disapproval of the Vedic ways on 
the part of Buddha, except what we can detect within the Vt die 
literature itself, like the UpanisQds. This has special reference to 
the value of rituals in comparison with the approach of rutmrad* 
nation to reach the goal of final happnincss. The Cf»tnuadh 
reeognised that the fruits of rituals arc of an impermanent 
nature and that permanent fruits can lie obtained only 
from a realisation through knowledge. This is aLso the 
principle found in the earlier stages of the development of Vedic 
thought. In die the superiority of intellectual ism with 

the deep mysteries of the world* with the concealed positions of 
the gods, with the supreme position of the great God Visnu 
and with the immortal nature of that position obtained through 
knowledge, is quite plain. In die Vedic tradition itself there h 
the record of an admission of the close of the age when people 
could j« the “beyond”, the true nature of the Law (Bharma), 
as is found in the statement of Yaska in the Niruktd* 

3, It mast ako be understood that practically everything 
that wc find in the records of the teachings of Buddha relate to 
the Monks 'the Bhikkui ) P whom Buddha had gathered round him, 
Buddha seldom addressed the "public'* ; he was addressing his 
own disciples and associates, and the admonition thaL wc find 
in the teachings of Buddha are mainly directed against the Bhikkus? 
who were hi* disciples and a cetates, and their way- life and 
their ways of approach 10 reach the goal* Buddha did not 
originate the Order of Bhikkus monks . He used to meet 
them and it is hk contact with the Bhikkvs that urged him to 
take to their ways for the realisation of the right goal f abandoning 
the worldly ways to happiness in the form die enjoying luxuries in 
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ill p palace, with ritualisms and various forms ofrcligiouis practices 
and religious beliefs. He was at first dissatisfied and he had to 
move along an independent path. When he reached the goal 
by walking along his own path, he was able to get some of his old 

associates arou nd him, and hss folio wing increased. His teachings 
were meant for such recruits to his new religion. It was not at all 

a rebellion against the Vedic Path, it was a reform of the Path 
trodden by some people who did not follow the true Vedic Path 
ol rituals along with knowledge as a unity. They were the 
Brahmatarins of the Jfgvtda and the Al hama-Vtda, people who lived 
a particular mode ol life in search of H Tfihmnn y the Ultimate, in 
contrast to others who may lie designated Brahjttai’ddins, people 
who realised the Ciods and who sang songs [Brahman) bout them, 
the Jrlsis, 

4 - "A congeries ofconllicting theories and guesses, accepted 
by some and denied by other, changing with men, reflect¬ 
ing the individual characters, emotions and wishes of their 
authors, lillcd the air, '1 here were no admitted facts or principles 
which all recognised, but only dissolving views and institutions. 
Discussions were ripe about the finitcncss or infiniteness, or 
neither or both, of the world and the self, and the distinction of 
truth and appearance, the reality of a world beyond, the conti¬ 
nuance of the soul after death and the freedom of the tifilL..It 

was an age of speculative chaos, full of inconsistent theologies 
and vague wranglings. The exhubemnt fancy of the meta¬ 

physically minded thus sported with time, space and ememity, 
and vulgarised the noble art of philosophy. Great truths were 
hidden away in the fogs of misty metaphysics.” This is just the 
situation in which Buddha saw the Monks with whom he came 
into contact. Naturally “Buddha was struck by the clashing 
enthusiasm, ihe discordant systems, ihe ebb and the flow of belief, 
and drew from it all his own lesson of the futility of metaphysical 
thinking, Therefore Buddha wished to steer clear of profit test 
metaphysical discussions.” Nothing can be more true than the 
view that "Whatever metaphysics we have in Buddhism is not 
the oi igltiaJ Dhamma but added to it (Abhldhamma) . Budhisni 
is essentially psychology, logic and ethics, and not metaphysics/’ 
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5 * III the above passages we have the correct explanation 
for the difference in the position which reason was accorded in 
the Buddhist philosophy and in the Vedic philosophy. In the 
Vedic system* reason wai a passage to reach the higher truths 
through a precss of realisation instead of being a wild chase which 
reason chanced to be among the predecessors of the Bhikkus 
whom Buddha organised into a regular Order, Buddha wanted 
to hold reason back from such an aimless rush* Buddha never 
denied a “Beyond 1 * Tor the ligitlmatc sphere of reason. That 
beyond 3 * could not be reached along the path by which reason 
was flowing among the BnihmacdrjiUj who became the Bhiklus 
of the Order organised by Buddha. Buddha had to stop w ith 
the stage of such a restraint ; he did not point out the way 
along which reason could go further, so that the Intellect could 
reach the right goah What Buddha did not teach became w hat 
did not matter, what did not exist* according to the later followers 
of his teachings. There was no conflict, there w as not even a 
difference between what Buddha taught and what was the 
accepted position m ihc Vedic thought; the difference and even 
a conflict arose at a later stage, on account of this positive con- 
elusion drawn out of the negative position taken by Buddha. 

6 fc The Cdwdfau recognise only perception as the mode of 
knowing. This includes also experiences naturally coining out 
ol direct perception. Thus they know that lire bums, without 
directly perceiving the burning sensation, just from the know ledge 
lhat there is fine. The Buddhists accepted the latter as a separate 
mode of knowing, and called if inference from a ‘‘universal 
relation”. But they reduced such a universal relation to two 
patterns, the relation of cause and effect and the relation n the 
class and the particular. Thus, there is a universal relation 
between fire and burning produced by it, and there Is also such 
a relation between a tree and its nature as a particular class ol 
tree like "Mango". We can in Ter one from the other, as between 
these two paira. We can infer lire from heat and the nature of 
being a tree from the nature of being a mango tree. 

7. In such relations, both the things that arc so related come 
within the sphere of direct perception, though at the particular 
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moment of inference, one of them may not he within the sphere 
of a direct perception. In the Cdrvdka system, such a knowledge 
at the time When the fact was not within the sphere of direct 
percept ion is included under recollection, and they do not accept 
Anything like a universal relation. It makes little difference in 
practical matters whether both ofihem are brought within a sinlge 
mode of know ing like perception* as the Gdraakas do* or whether 
they are spoken of as iwo distinct modes of knowing like percept* 
lion and inference* as the Buddhists do- The actual scope 
of knowing is the same in both. This is the position taken up 
hi modem science also. They accept universal relationships 
only in so far as they came within the sphere of direct observation 
and only in so far as they arc warranted by such observation. 

8 . .Such a mode of perception is natural to all intelligent 
beingsj not excluding beasts* This is what Sankara says in his 
fflmsya (Commentrary) on the V&donta Stilraj in the Introductory 
portion, that so far as the knowledge through perception and 
related modes are concerned they arc common between man and 
beasts. That much of reasoning is found in beasts also. When 
a man approaches a cow with a stick or with green grass in his 
hand, the cow knows the difference that in one case there may be 
some harm done to it and [hat in the other it may get something 
acceptable. But man’s reasoning faculty brings something more 
than this within its sphere. Man deduces from observed facts 
certain relation ships that go beyond the sphere of direct percept 
tion. Man’s reasoning faculties carry him to a stage where 
reasoning its* ! 1 becomes defunct and where something transcend* 
ing it has to slep in for propci Functioning. It h here that there 
is the true difference between the Vedic approach and the 
Buddhist approach iq prohlc ms in philosophy. 

9 , 1 have already said that in the $g\nkkjta system we can 
find a clear demarcation of the line between the normal function* 
ing of reason and the super-normal functioning. There are two 
sets of problems that face man. Some come within the scope of 
science [what is termed Dsstn nr seen) and others come within 
the scope of religion (what is termed Anusravtka or what follows 
scripture : . The sufferings which create the problem for man are 
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rtf’three kinds, what arises from man himself (Aiffyltmika}, what 
■ irises from the Elemental {Adhibhnuiika) and what arises from 
Providence yAHadamka). Science and religion provide remedies 
iV*r all the three kinds of sufferings, 

to. But there is a still higher problem, not the problem of 
finding a remedy to particular sufferings, but the general problem 
of why there is suHhring at all in the world. Neither science nor 
religion prescribes a remedy for the mental suffering brought 
aiwut in the form of this higher problem. Ordinary sufferings 
of the above three-fold nature come and when some remedy 
is applied they go. But there are cases when the remedy may not 
be affective. There is no case when the remedy brings about an 
absolute cure. At least the suffering in the Torn* of having to 
face the problem of why there is suffering, cannot be removed 
by any of the remedies prescribed in science or in religion. 
Here is a limitation to science and religion. It i s no t a case of 
absolute helplessness [ n the matter of comply eradicating& e 
clement oi such a suffering. Tl.ere is a higher rcmedv for ^ 
transcendental suffering and the remedy is found in philosophy 
m knowing the true nature of the world in its absolute nature 
where there is no differentiation or manifestation, of the world 
in its changing and differentiated condition and of the man w ho 
mUit al3 ° ** elation of the three among 

11 - It is wrong to say that philosophy prescribes a remedy 
against suffering and that as such it has a purpose and ceases to 
>c true philosophy. Philosophy does not deal with this or that 
form oi suffering in the world ■ it deals only with the problem 0 f 

^ wh y there is suffering and what 

the nature of this suffering is. ft i* only an intellectual discomfort 

£ *“ r ly ‘ hc fCW that such an intellectual 

comfort having (o lace such a problem about suffering. 

Generally people arc interred only in this or In that suffering 
nnd m the cure for that suffering. They arc indifferent to the 
g rial problem of how suffering has arisen in the world at all 

or hm7 m rT h ° Jndi ' rCrCnt to I**** of this form 

that form of suffering and whose inters are confined to the 
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general problem of how suffering has arisen in man Is: life. This 
latter problem is for philosophers (for Panditos) as is said in 
Indian works and not for the ordinary people (for Patnam), 

1^. This is exactly what Sankara has said under the first 
Aphoriom in his Bhdsya (commentary) on the Vcdanfa SufraSr 
He enumerates four qualificalions for being a philosopher. 
He must distinguish between the problems of this impermanent 
world and the eternal problems of the world. He must have 
certain mental disciplines. He must noi have any motives of 
realising the common fruits of action whether in this world or in 
the world beyond. He must have a desire lbr release from 
bondages. The last is the real qualification. 

13. The term ^Release from bondage** connotes only an 
intellectual limitations felt only by the intellectuals; it has nothing 
to do with any physical discomfort. Such a discomfort is produced 
on accent of some problems of a transcendental nature, and has 
no reference to the day-to-day life of man. All scientists fed such 
discomfort, and all advances in science are due to the effort of the 
scientists to obtain release from this isondage in the form of such 
a discomfort. Such a purpose in the form of obtaining release 
from bondage is common between Indian philosophy on one 
side and modem philosophy and modem science on the other side. 
The fundamental question in philosophy is, “How do we know ? n 
Thus the modes or knowing * the criterion for determining whether 
what is known has been validly known and other questions claim 
the first place when philosophy has to be started* The Sdikfyc 
philosophy, like all systems of philosophy in India, assigns 
the foremost position to this problem in its scheme* 

14. Modes of knowing are recognised as three-fold— 
perception* inference and testimony of a reliable person ; 
all the various modes of knowing found in other systems 
are included within this. Indeed, objects of knowledge 
can he established only through modes of knowing. 

The term for perception here h D/z/o* winch in the first verse 
was used in the sense of what is known through experience, and 
I had brought science under that term. That includes both 
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direct perception and deductions that naturally follow from such 
observations. There it meant the wider hold of direct experience 
and here it is used in a restricted sense of “perception/ 1 The 
term For “testimony of a reliable person” is Apia-ivcnw* Apt® 
literally means "one who has attained/* that is, one who has 
understood truth and who, as such+ ran be truslcd* who is 
reliable, 

15. In the Veda there were the two terms, Srnrii. and 
Aiithja. Roth of them art- brought within thb term here. The 
testimony of reliable persons comprehends the knowledge realised 
by the the Sa^es> who could see into the truth of thintis in 
the worlds such knowledge lacing handed down from gent ration 
to generation and that is remembered through such passage. 
It also comprehends such truths that were known and that were 
handed down from generation to generation, but that may no* 
have had the same validity as the former ; this may Ije mere 
tradition. Every' information derived indirectly on the authority 

of another person comes within this second category. 

What is called ‘ "perception” U a determinate knowledge 

relating to and restricted 10 each individual object. 
Inference has been spoken of as of three kinds* 
This has the "‘mark™ and the “marked” kept in vie w 
before it. What, on the other hand, is called “testi¬ 
mony of a reliable person” is the authority of a reliable 
person and also the authority of scripture. 

Certainly, a “determinate knowledge” is not confined to a 
knowledge derived through a bare, direct contact of the object 
with a sense-organ. The primary* mode of know ing t$ when an 
object eotnes in contact with a sense-organ. But neither in men 
nor even in beasts does such a contact stop with the production, 
of a mere isolated impression of the object. Certain common 
features between such objects that come into contact with tlir 
senses r^a n , certain assoc ia Lions between di fie rent objects that 
came Into contact with the sense-organ., and other factors are 
direct and natural consequences of such contacts. Thus when I 
see a red jar, I do not get the impression of the colour and an 
object as two distinct ones. I get the notion of ajar through ike 
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■tco^nitiaii of common at tributes found in various objects. 
When I am burned by fire I know that there would ie$uh burning 
from another fire that 1 may see. I may know from another 
person that a particular fniii is swret. Thus pracilcally every 
kind ol knowledge can lae included within perception (which 
Comprehends what are naturally' deduced from the direct pere¬ 
ception u So, why is it that two other modes are also mentioned 
in this list of modes of knowing ? 

16. 1 have already said that the classification of the modes 
of knowing into perception and inference in die Buddhistic 
systems is more academic than real. If what conics within the 
sphere ol inference in Buddhist philosophy can br accepted as a 
natural extension of tin- sphere of perception, then |K-rccpiion 
alone can lie held as sufficient as the mode of knowing. Here 
in the passage cited above, there is need for holding the two 
other mode* as distinct from perception, incapable of Ijeiug 
l('cognised as a uatuial extension nf the spheir of perception. 
It is for tiiis purpose that there are the three items given in the 
classification o! the modes of knowing. There are objects in the 
(■■orId dial cannot }>e understood through deductions that 
naturally follow from direct perception. It is true that inference 
cannot Junction where there ]ms been no perception. Bur the 
extension of the sphere of perception for comprehending such facts 
of the universe is not a process of natural deductions that follow 
from perception. It is a special process. And all the facts know n 
tm the testimony of a reliable person do not come within the 
sphere of ordinary perception of the individuals from whom such 
information has proceeded. In the original source there might 
be processes different from the normal process or perception, 
thus within irfrrence and the testimony of reliable persons there 
arc facts of the universe that can never ctrnc within the sphere 
of normal perception, for this reason, perception is defined 
as a determinate knowledge in respect of and restricted to 
individual facts, ron fined to themselves, without extending such 
knowledge to the further processes of deductions that may 
naturally follow from the perceptions. 

17. It is not my purpose to write a text-book on Indian logic. 
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I cannot deal with the dsvisioris of the modes of knowing and the 
details relating to each of such modes. But I have to enter into 
a few minor details to make some general topics clear. 1 took 
up the Sinkhji t text as the basis* since that gives a simple, dear 
picture of the modes of knowing recognised in I ndiaji Ph ilosophy. 
But unfortunately, there h no uniform tradiLion regarding the 
interpretation of the text, and so I have to enter into such 
minor details. If the text had been clear and if interpretations 
had been uniform, so far as this particular point is concerned, I 
could have straight away passed on to such general principles. 

18. In the above classification and explanation of each 
of the modes, there is mention of a threefold division o inference. 
The text itself does not say what the three divisions of inference 
are. And this has an inti male bearing on the relation of inference 
io perception. In the text-books relating to logic as developed 
by the system, there are three kinds of inferences mention¬ 

ed, namely, PSw wf, Srsursi and Sdmanyato-drffti. Purrs means 
“prior * 1 and “Saa means “pariirar". The first two divisions 
mean “what has a prior™ and “what has a posterior™. The 
third is “what has been seem (Drsfa) in general (SdmanjateA)™ 
In the inference of a flood from a rain (which ifi prior), and in 
the inference of rain from the flood (which h posterior), wr 
have the instances of the first two kinds. The third is the usual 
system of inferences through a universal. 

19* In all inferences, there must be the “mark" and the 
"marked™ known in advance* The classical syllogism of Indian 
Logic is ; 

There is fire on the mountain. 

because there is smoke or if* 

Here smoke is the “mark™ that has l>cen seen, and fire is what is 
known as “marked" by smoke. That means, smoke is a mark 
from which we can know that there must be fire. But in an 
inference there must be the knowledge of the smoke (Middle 
Term) and nf fire (Major Term) as being held together by a 
universal relation. There must also be the knowledge of the 
mountain (Minor Term) as being marked by that mark of smoke. 
Thus we must have the mark and two things marked by that, 
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and this necessitates the repetition of the element of “marked” 
in the above explanation. 

20. Here what is meant is that in all cases of inference, there 
must be recognised a universal relation between the Major and 
the Middle lerms. But there is another interpretation that this 
expression refers to inferences of the “marked” from the 
“mark” and of the '‘mark” from the “marked", as in the case 
of die inference of a man being a monk from his staff (“marked” 
from the '"mark”} and in the case or the inference of a staff 
being the mark of monk from the fact that it is carried by a monk 
I mark from the “marked ), If liiis be ihe correct interpreta¬ 
tion, w e would have expected some mention of the third division 
also, in so far as three divisions were indicated just previously. 
So this is not an elaboration of the three-fold division mentioned 
previously. 

21. In the interpretation of the above terms “mark” and 
“marked” I do not accept any of the old commentators. My 
own view is that by using the two terms there was no indication 
of two separate points taken as preceding an inference, a “mark” 
and a “marked”. What is meant is only the antecedence of a 
relation of the two, the “mark” and the “marked”, before an 
inference is possible. So, the passage means ; 

That (inference) has as ■antecedent (the relation 
between) the “mark" (i.e„ Middle Term) and the 
“marked ' (i.c. the Major term). 

The three fold inference is based on a universal relation between 
two events. 

22 . There is another explanation of thr three-fold division 
of inferences. One is the inference from positive concomitance 
and another is the inference from negative concomitance. Thus 
frem the presence of smoke we infer fire and from the absence 
of fire we infer the absence of smoke. The former has two 
divisions. In some eases the concomitance may be known by 
actual observation as in the case of smoke at:d fire in a kitchen 
etc. (ihb is the classical way of explaining the position). 
Then there are cases where ihe relation is not directly perceived 
and established, but is itself known only through deductions based 
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on other pieces of knowledge. Thus we can understand the 
concomitance of smnke and fire by direct observation of the 
facts in a kitchen etc. But how do we know the concomitance of 
the perception of colour* sound etc. with the functioning of 
semc-organs like the eye and the car 7 It b not by direct observa¬ 
tion * since the sense-organs and their functioning do not fall 
within the sphere of observation. But we know from the acts vices 
or a potter or a weaver when they make ajar or weave a cloth, 
that every activity is related to an instrument In that way we 
deduce that the perception of colour etc* being an activity, 
requires an instrument* and we deduce further that the respective 
instruments are the eye, the ear etc* But my own view is that 
the reference of the three-fold division of inferences b to what b 
accepted in the ftyaja system, mentioned above ; the statement 
here b that the three-fold division has been recognised (.dMyate)* 
which means recognised in some authoritative text* 

The important point b that in this three-fold division 
of inferences, as recognised in the L Vpyw system, there is the third 
division called the SammjHii^-Dr^ia (What has been seen in 
general )* In (he next verst- in the Sdnkhja text this expression 
b found* and the verse is : 

“Generally, on the other hand, from w r hat is seen, of 
things falling beyond the Nphrrc of sense-organ, there 
is the cognition, from inference. 

[ have given a literal translation of the different words that occur 
there (only first half), and I have marked the meanings of the 
individual words by commas. The question is whether we have 
to take tile first and the third words together as forming a single 
group, and lake that group its an adjective qualifying the last 
word. If this be so h then the translation will he : 

There is the cognition of things falling beyond heiphere 
of sense-organs, on the other hand* from the inference 
ol the nature of what b seen generally. 

This is the interpretation that b generally accepted by the 
commentators. But in interpreting the passage in this way, 
there is some serious difficulty* In the second half of this verse 
w hat is given is the content of the sphere of ^Authority,™ 
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the object!; that can be cognised only through the authority of 
another If this first half is interpreted as giving the content of 
the sphere of inference, then the question arises why the content 
ol the sphere of perception is not specified. It is may be said that 
although such a content of the sphere of perception is not 
given, it is implied in the statement that the content of the sphere 
of inference tails outside the of sphere sense-organs, By itnpli* 
cation the content of the sphere of perception falls within the 
sphere of sense-organs. 

Even then, there is still a great difficulty remaining. 
In this first half, as interpreted in the above way, it is not the 
content of inference that is stated ; what is stated is only the 
content ol a particular form of inference, one or the three vai ictics 
mentioned in the previous verse. There it has hern stated that 
there arc three varieties or inference, and the commentators give 
the three varieties in different ways. In one of them, the term 
“of the nature of what is generally seen’* {Sfimdnjato Dftta\ 
has not been given a place. In the other the term occurs * but 
the question arises why cognition of things that fall outside the 
range of sense-organs is restricted to this particular variety of 
inference and not to inference in general, 

25. Therefore, the firs t half has to be interpreted in a nother 
way. It has to be split up into two parts. The meaning will be : 

The congidon of things is generally from perception 
(Dtsfa) j that of things falling outside the sphere of 
sense-organs is from inference. 

Some commentators have adopted such an interpretations also. 
The position is like this. Generally, we know things through 
perception, and by perception may be meant deductions that 
come out naturally from perceptions, in addition. But there are 
things that fall completely outside the sphere of sense-organs, 
and for the cognition of such things, we must have resort to 
inference. There is also the possibility of extending the scope 
of generalisation beyond the sphere of sense-organs. 

26. I have already said that the Buddhists accept only two 
kinds of universal relations, that which exists between a cause and 
an effect and that which exists between a gencraj and a particular, 
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like fire and burning, a* id a particular kind of tree and tree 
in gcncrq .3 from a particular tree* 

VYhen burning is inferred from fire, and tree in 
general from a panieular tree, there are the cases 
of the two kinds of inference. 

But there is a third variety or universal relation, what 
Subsists between two objects that are observed a* concomitant^ 
without necessarily a relation coming within either of what 
has been accepted by the Buddhists, This is what is called 
inference of the nature of “what is seen generally 1 ** An instance 
has already been given, the inference of the functioning of a sense- 
organ in the perception of colour, sound etc* Sense-organs 
and their functioning arc absolutely outside the sphere of sense- 
organs. In the same way, we find that in every activity that 
produces an effect there is the functioning of an intelligent 
agent, like a potter or a weaver in the production of a jar nr of a 
cloth. Can we infer such an agent in the case of the production 
of other objects, even when such an agent is beyond the sphere 
of sense-organs ? Who produced the clay, out of which a potter 
can make a Jar? Can we infer an agent in the form of Cod 
in such a case? Every material effect like ajar goes back on 
a material cause like the day. Is it possible to establish a universal 
relation between a material afreet and a material cause, even in 
cases where such a material cause falb outsi de the sphere of sense- 
organs ? Docs the whole material world go back on some finer, 
infinite, indivisible and unproduccd matter ? Everything is 
found to have an opposite ; since there is change in matter can 
we say that there h an opposite in the form of a changeless Spirit ? 
These are eases where wc have to resort to inference, that proceeds 
beyond the scope of perception. 

27* The real difference between the Vedie schools of thought 
and the Buddhist schools is not that one is authoritarian while 
the other is rational. The difference is essentially in the scope 
of inference, which is brought about by the difference in the scope 
of universal The fundamental position of the Buddhists, is 
that a universal relation exists only between what arc determined 
as casue and effect and between what are determined as the two 
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aspects of the same thing* what are really identical (Tfid&tmya)* 
The general and the particular are aspects of the same thing and 
as such there is a uni versa) relation between the two aspects; 
the tw o aspects are of what is identical, arc of the same thing. 
They do not accept a universal relation established through 
the observation of concomitant presence and concomitant 
absence* 

28. But there are many cases in our experience where we 
do not see either a relation of cause and effect or a relation of 
identity, 3wring aspects of the same thing, and where still we 
see In variable concomitance* justifying the postulation of a 
universal relation. Thus* when a thing is found in two different 
positions a 1 two different times* we know that there had been 
some movement* as when a man goes from one place to another* 
We can see the man moving from one place to another. Thus 
from such an obcrvation* we establish a universal relation between 
change of position and movement. VYc cannot acutally sec any 
movement when the sun is in two different positions; but from 
such a universal relation established a I ready 3 we infer some move* 
menl when the sun ts ibund in two different positions. When 
the first astcriim is high above the horizon* we know that the 
next asterism is just rising. Here, there is no question of a cause 
and effect, nor is there a question of two aspects of what is 
identical. It is only a question of establishing a universal 
relation through observation of concomitance. 

29. Inference has a limbed scope in the Buddhist system, 
while its role is much wider In the Vcdic scitools. When relations 
are observed between facts that come within the sphere of sense- 
organs, can wc extend such relations even to facts that fall com* 
pletdy ouLsidc the sphere of sense-organs? This is the point on 
which there is a real difference between the Vedic schools and the 
Buddhist schools. It is not a question of a particular fact 
falling outside the range of perception at a particular moment 
and of its being inferred through a universal relation. In the 
Vedsc systems, it Ls a question of recognising facts in the world 
that fall absolutely beyond the sphere of sense-organs and that 
can lie cognised only through inference. And there are also 
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facts in the world that fall entirely outside the sphere of reason 
and inference and that can be cognised only through some 
other mode of knowing. 

30. Perception and deduction of some relationships from 
perceived facts come within the range of beasts also. Here there 
is analogy bet wen man and beasts. Em man has a higher faculty 
and that faculty plays in the case of facts that fall entirely outside 
the sphere of perception and deductions from perceptions. 
Such a faculty lias two aspects; one falls within the field of 
inference and the other falls outside the field of inference and 
Iran wends inference* just like inference transcending perception 
and deductions from perceptions. 

31* It is this transcendental variety of inference that has a 
position in philosophy. Philosophy Is essentially a matter ofirt- 
Terences from perceived facts, of facts that can never be perceived, 
that can only be infered from relations observed in facts that are 
perceived and that arc extended to facts that fall outside the 
sphere of perception. It is only through the process of such an 
inference that the nature of sufiering in general and the cause of 
such suffering in genera! can be understood, as distinct from this 
particular or that particular kind of suffering that comes within 
the sphere of observation and study. 
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PATTERNS OF INFERENCE, 
a. Formal Inference* 

i. The term inference can he given two meanings. One 
is of a general nature auct the other is of a technical nature. 
In giving the Title to this chapter* I have used the term in its 
genera! meaning. When we perceive a thing* some other facts 
are also brought within the scope of our cognilinn* and It is such 
elements in the cognition that I call inference. If I see a person 
weeping* 1 know also that he is in grief. I “infer” that he is 
in grief. If 1 ask a person whether I can reach a particular 
place by taking a particular road, instead or simply saying that 
I cannot* he would even say that I must take such and such a road 
different from what 1 had asked about. He “infers” that what 
I wanted to know is not merely something about a particular 
mad* but is about any road that will take me to a particular 
place* even if that particular road of which I put the question 
dors not satisfy my needs ; and he answers a question which 
I never asked, which is about another road. There arc various 
cases of such “inferences” in our day-to-day life. 

a. Bui In logic* the term ' 'inference” is used in a technical 
sense. It Is a particular mode of deducing a ihci from another 
fact that is known already. When a universal relation between 
two facts are known, and when a particular case comes within 
my knowledge that has such a universal relation with another 
fact, I understand the presence of a case of (bat other Fact also. 
It is such a knowledge through a universal relation that h techni¬ 
cally called an “inference 11, in logic. This technical inference 
is only one among the many patterns of inference of a general 
nature. 

3. The classical example in Indian logic of an Inference is ; 
There b fire on the mountain* 
because there is smoke there. 
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Here one knows tliat there is a universal relation between fire 
and smoke, and when one knows the presence of smoke f there 
adses In one the knowledge of the presence of fire also, though 
one is seeing only the smoke and not Uir fire. It ^ the i ognkion 
of this nature, of something resulting from the cognition of 
something else that is called inference. 

4. There are various views regarding the nature of ihc 
inference itself and also regarding the nature ol the statement 
of such an inference in language form, 1 he statement of an 
inference in a language form b called a syllogism. What was 
given above is not a syllogism. All statements of an inference 
must foe put in the specific form of a syllogism* i be above 
inference has to be given as : 

1. There is fire on the mountain 

2. Because ihrre is smoke there 

3. Wherever there b smoke there is also fire* as in 
a kitchen 

4. On the mountain there b smoke, 

3* Therefore there is fire also on the mountain 
This is the form of a syllogism specified In the school of philosophy 
in India that is intimately conneted with logic , namely, the 
Nyaja-Vdiirsiku school. But in the other schools of thought, 
only the first Three or the last three are accepted. They do not 
adopt this repetition- This is a small matter* What b important 
is that the syllogism must have a regular, uniform mode or 
expression. And this is the standard mode. 

3, Here the question has been raised whether this inference 
is a cognition of a particular object from the cognition of 
another particular object. Is there the inference of a particular 
fire on the mountain from the sight of a particular smoke there ? 
If that be *10, there is no universal relation having a part in this 
inferential process. Or is it the rotation of fire in general that 
Is inferred from the knowledge of smoke ? In that case, there 
b nothing that is newly inferred. Such a relation of smoke with 
fire has already Ijeen known. Therefore nothing new is known 
in an inferential process. The reply follows. 

6. The position b that a universal relation exists only 
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between two generalities and not at all between particulars. 
Hill a pure generality is beyond the comprehension of man, and 
!iuch a generality cannot a bo be expressed in language in an 
unadul Crated form. We know a generality only its manifested in 
particulars. Hut a particular becomes a fact within a class only 
through such a generality, and never hy itself. Thus a fire in 
ihsclfj by Its pure nature* neither comes within the class* 6 fire” 
nor falls outside the class s *firc T \ It is only on account of this gene¬ 
rality that we say that a thing belongs to this class and that a 
thing docs not belong to that class. This generality is not the 
colour or size or any such factor that the thing may have in 
common with other things. And yet such a generality is there, 
and we cognise Mich a generality. The universal relation is 
between such generalities. When we sec a particular having 
such a generality, we infer another particular having another 
generality that Is in universal relation with the Erst generality. 
What h inferred is not a generality nor is it a particular* 
What is inferred h a particular from another particular through 
a universal relation between two generalities that are manifested 
respectively in the two particular. 

7. Various attempts have been made to state this relation 
of a universal nature between two generalities. A generality 
does not come within the scope of a verbal statement in its own 
nature ; it requires a particular for such a statement* And 
when die particular conns, all the limitations of the particulars 
introduce an element of imperfection in the statement. Such 
statement of the universal in language form, the defects of such 
statement* and improvements of the siatcments to remove die 
defects, constitute one of the most important parrs in the literature 
relating to logic m Sanskrit. We can no more make a verbal 
statement of a uni venal* give a difimtinn of the universal, than 
we can define a point or a line in geometry*. It b the imperfec¬ 
tion in the definition that enables us to have some idea of what 
the perfect universal may be. 

S, Doubts have been raised whether a true universal 
plays any real part in the process of inference in Indian logic. 
It has been said that the inferential process is from particulars 
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to particulars. From the way in which die syllogism is put 
formally, an impression is unavoidable that the process is one of 
particular to particular. There are five parts in a syllogbtic 
statement. A universal b not a part of that syllogistic form. 
There is an element in that syllogistic statement which contains 
a universal relation also stated, and that b the third part, among 
the five pans. The part b really the presentation of an example 
to justify the inference. Just as in a kitchen smoke has been 
observed as associated with fire, here on the mountain also, die 
smoke that lias been observed must be so related to fire, in the 
same way. The statement emphasises the relation of the two 
facts, smoke and fire, in particular places that are exemplified 
by n kitchen. 

y. 1 lie postlion taken up in Indian logic is something 
like thb. It is true that the pari is called an ^example", and an 
example Is a particular and not a genera], But the particulars! 
are not given as particulars* but only as particulars coming within 
the general it ies. An abstract generality cannot be stated in 
language form. It h only a particular that can be given 
expression to in a language form. But the real meaning of dir 
sentence h this, just as a universal relation has been established 
between the two generalities that exist in the particular smoke 
and the particular fire noticed in the kitchen, a universal relation 
exists between the generality In the particular smoke tha i is seen in 
the mountain and the generality in fire, and therefore there must 
be a particular fire here where such a generality too exists. The 
particulars mentioned in the “example” only helps one to 
comprehend the generalities, and do not by themselves help in 
inferring another particular. Thus die “example 5 * only 
emphasbes the universal that acts as the medium Tor the 
inferential process* 

10. I cannot deny a particular alternative j I cannot prove 
the opposite alternative. But I can state certain facts that have 
a bearing on the problem. The problem of the universal is the 
most important topic that comes into play in the literature 
relating to logic In Sanskrit* The attempt of all thinkers and 
writers on logic had been to evolve a definition that would express 
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the nature or the universal in the most accurate way possible, 
recognising the I imitations which the nature of a universal 
imposes on such a definition. From the earliest times, we notice 
the spirit of quest for the universal aspect in all inquiries, so far 
as Indian thinkers are concerned, This is the genius of the 
Indian mind. From such facts it is reasonable to presume that 
they recognised the nature of inference as a cognition through 
the medium of a universal instead of its being a passage from 
particulars to particulars. 

11. We meet with elaborate discussions regarding the 
nature of the process for the induct ion of s uch a universal from 
the observation of particulars. No one can straight away hav e a 
cognition or the universal : what one cognises is only the 
particular. Even the recognition of a generali ty running through 
att the particulars is an abstruse process- The detection of 
a universal relation between two such generalities must be a 
vers 1 subtle thing, indeed. I have already said that the 
Buddhists recognise a universal relation only between cause and 
effect and between two aspects of what is identical. 

12, In Indian logic* there are two views on this point of 
the induction of a universal relation. One is that a single 
observation or a universal relation is sufficient for the 
detection of such a universal relation. Another view is that 
repeated observations are necessary for the establishment of 
such a relation. The former school of thought holds that 
when a man sees smoke and fire together, there arises in him 
the knowledge of such a universal relation between smoke and 
fire as : Wherever there is smoke, there is fire. Ir there is 
any factor noticed thai may vitiate such a universal relation, then 
to determine the presence or absence of such a vitiating factor, 
further observation is necessary . There is something in the very 
nature ofsuch objects that produces such a cognition of a universal 
relation. The number of cases ofconcomitanee has nothing to do 
with the establishment of a universal relation, for £l wc find 
deviation even between two facts that liave been observed as 
coming together a hundred times". 

13* According to the other view, the elimination ofsuch 
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vitiating factors is an essential and integral part of theprocetsof 
establishing the universal relation, and a universal relation is 
established only when all possib lilies of the presence of such 
vitiating factors are completely eliminated. When one sees 
smoke and fire appearing together in the kitchen, the 
concomitance may be due to the presence of the factor called 
the kitchen, and then he has to observe smoke and fire 
coming together without this possible vilating factor of kitchen* 
that Ls ( outside the kitchen. Then the factor may be the house, 
may be the village and so on. One has to eliminate all such 
factors and then finally he comes to the conclusion that the re¬ 
lation is absolutely between smoke and lire and that other factors 
in association with them like the kitchen or the house where the 
concomitance has been observed, have no part in determining 
the nature of the relation between smoke and firc. 

14. The first view that a universal relation is established 
as a result of a single observation, is held by Prabhakara, the 
founder of one of the two schools ot the Alfmaitua system of 
philosophy. It ts the other view that is held in aJl the other 
systems, namely, in the other school of MtmaTmd founded by 
Kumirlla Bhatta, and in 13i c Jifj dja- V&ilQ ika system of philosophy. 
In all such matters, the Veddnta system and the other systems 

have the same doctrines. Thus Prabhakara stands alone in his 
theory of “universal through a single observation™. 

I5 + There is practically very little real difference bet¬ 
ween the two schools. It is only a question of emphasis. When 
a man goes to the cottage of a potter and sees him day after day t 
laying the day on a wheel, turning the wheel with a rod and 
shaping the jar when it so whirls on the wheel, and when he also 
sees a donkey near the potter at that time, he know*s that the clay, 
the wheel, the rod and other things arc imtmatdy related to the 
jar that is made ; but he never suspects that the donkey too might 
have some hand in the production of the jar. The donkey 
i* there only in so far as the potter uses the donkey to carry the 
clay. The universal relation for the jar is only with the potter, 
the wheel, the rod and the clay, and not with the donkey, in 
spite of equal concomitance,. It is here that Prabhakara says 
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that there is something peculiar in things that enables one to 
understand such a universal relation. The presence of a vitiating 
factor is not a constant factor in all cases of concomitance that 
may be observed- When such a factor is suspected, then there 
is need for further investigati on to know if such a factor vitiates the 
universal relation. This docs not alter the nature of the two 
Facts between which the relation is established. This is the 
position of Frabhikaia* 

tfi. In the other view, the universal relation is established 
only after the climinadon of all possible factors that may vitiate 
the relation* and as such, repeated observations are necessary 
for such elimination and they form an intergral factor in the esta¬ 
blishment of a universal relation. There may be cases where 
the presence of vitiating factors need not even be suspected ; 
but the important factor is freedom from such factors and such 
freedom presupposes repeated observation. The inductive rules 
relating to the establishment of the universal arc very subtle* 
definite and elaborate. 

17. Apart from the Major Term f Sddhja) and the 
Middle Term (Ifeiu) whose mutual relation, it is that enables 
one to draw an inference, there is the Minor Term (Paksa) 
that is also tested very clc^ely in Indian logic. The Minor Term 
(the mountain in the classical syllogism * is that in which there 
is a desire to infer the M^jor Term the fire). If besides smoke, 
fire too has been son on the mountain, is there scope for an 
infertnte of fire? There is the saying that "when an elephant 
has been actually seen, no reasonable person takes die trouble 
of establishing the presence of the elephant through a process 
of inference from its sound ctc, +l There is also the other saying 
that “cvm in matters that have been determined through actual 
observation, people who engage themselves in finding out the 
truth through the application of reason* make a further effort 
to establish the fact through an inferential process as well." 

f8. The various factors that may invalidate inferences are 
also examined very closely. They are classified and defined. 
In the Nydja-l r aistnka system, all such invalidating factors are 
related to the middle Term as its defects, Bui in the Mimdriun J the 
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factors arc related, to the other Terms also as their delects 
ThJs tod is only a technical difference and not a real difference 
in doctrines. 

19. In this connection, one point may be noted in the field 
of Indian logic, in comparison with the development of logic 
in the West. Logic and grammar, two subjects very closely 
related to each other, have been developed in India and in 
Greece. There are no other ancient nations who had developed 
these two subjects* There Is no evidence to show any mutual 
borrowing or influence. They must have developed the subjects 
independently in the two countries, I here are certain common 
features in the way in which the subjects have been developed 
by the two nations ; but such similarities are inevitable when the 
same subject is being developed. 

20. I am more interested to point out the differences between 
the two developments. In the medieval times in the West, 
logic, based on Aristotilian logic, divided proportions into 
universal and particular. When the entire field of the subject is 
included in a proposition, as in "All men are mo real 1 % it is called 
a universal proposition and when only a part of the subject ts 
included in the proposition, it is called a particular proposition. 
Propositions are also either positive or negative. They classified 
propositions into lour groups on this basis as - 

A Universal positive 
E Univeral negative 
I Particular positive 
O Particular negative. 

A syllogism contains* as in Indian logic also, three propositions 
(in the five-fold statement of a syllogism, it has been found that 
two are repeated). According as these propositions can be one 
or the other of the above four groups, syllogism too have been 
classified into various groups, and they had the mnemonic lines : 
Barbara, belarent etc. 

This is due to the Tact that the idea of a generality hadn ot been 
tufficiently developed in the west. 

as. In India, there was no need For such classifications. 
All syllogism came under the normal of * 
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There is fire on the mountain* 

because there is smoke there. 

T liis sort of reduction to a single pattern became possible on 
account of the emphasis laid in India on the generality aspect 
ol the I erms coming within a syllogism* in relation to the parti¬ 
culars coming under that generality expressed by a Term. 

b. Presumption 

22. Among the intellectual processes employed for the 
establishment uf Truth, the formal inference that has been des¬ 
cribed in the previous section deserves the pre-eminent position. 
Every theory has to be tested by the rules framed w ithin the scope 
of this process. But this process does not exhaust the field for the 
play of the intellect in Its quest for truth. There arc other 
modes of knowing things as deduced from a knowledge already 
derived. They are also processes of Inference in a general way, 
though they are not Included w ithin the scheme of inference 
according to some schools of philosophy. The essential nature 
of a formal inference is that there must be a universal relation 
through whose medium such deductions are made. But there 
are other processes where some schools do not accept the medium 
of such a universal, and they are brought under other forms of 
general Inference* bearing other names. Some schools try 
to ev olve a universal even within the frame of such processes and 
bring them also within the scheme of formal inference, 

23, What is really wanted is that any iheorv must be based 
on oljsemrd facts, must not go against facts and must conform 
to some patterns of reasoning. And reasoning cannot always 
Ik brought under the pattern or the formal inference. Such 
process also must be recognised as legitimate in the investigation 
of truth. As a matter of fact there is a very wide field where we 
arc not able to introduce the element of a universal* and yet 
where we are able to draw a conclusion that has to be recog¬ 
nised as valid. 

a 4 The most important process that comes within this 
pattern U what is called ‘■Presumption” (ArtMpatti). The 
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-\yaya-Vaiiisik4 school tries to bring; This process also under the 
pattern of a formal inference with a universal included init + 'But 
in ihtMimdtmn school, this is recognised as a distinct and inde¬ 
pendent process. A very large number of cases within our 
experience come within this pattern. 

25. The general nature of this pattern is very simple. We 
have some information of a general nature, which >ve have no 
reason to doubts and in this state, another particular case of 
information comes within our experience that is in conflict 
with the general information that we already had„ But we cannot 
abandon the general information, and in order to reconcile the 
conflict, we presume something. This process plays a very 
important part in philosophy and also in our ordinary experience* 
.V/Fmariud brings a large number of cases within our day-to-day 
experience within this pattern of the process of valid knowing. 

36. The classical illustration of this process is very simple 
and may be stated as follows. There are two of them that are 
generally introduced when this process is described. They are i 
t. A particular person does not eat by day and is 
found to continue fat ; 
therefore he eats at night, 

2* A particular person, known to be alive, is not in hb 
house ; 

therefore he is outside. 

The examples may seem loo simple and common-place for 
inclusion in any scientific and philosophical treatise. But that was 
the case with the example cited for inference, regarding mountain 
with smoke and with fire. They toot common objects for illus¬ 
tration, so that there could be no chance of confusion and uncer¬ 
tainty. 

27. Take the first of the two examples given above. The 
usual practice is to eat by day-time, and when it is reported that 
the particular person docs not eat by day time, the impression 
is that generally he docs not cat at all. Now this general proposi- 
non comes into conflict with another proposition that he continues 
fat. Tf a ma n docs not eat, he must get emaciated. To reconcile 
this conflict, there is the presumption that he eats at night. 
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There are so many possibilities. Ii may be that he was actually 
eating by day-time and that the report was wrong. But when 
there is no evidence to suspect the truth of the report! the 
reasonable course open is to make such a presumption* 

28. Similarly* a man goes to the home of hb friend who b 
know'n 10 be alive. When he reaches the house, he b told that the 
friend was not at homc p and Immediately he comes to the 

conclusion that he must have gone out. 

29. We cannot have a general notion of a man being alive ; 

he can be alive only in relation to a particular place, and the 
place with which he would: be generally associated is naturally 
hb home. But when that place is sublated, the knowledge tliat 
he is alive has not any particular place comprehended within it, 
and such a place is necessary for the knowledge 10 endure. So, 
there b the presumption that he is alive elsewhere* 

jo+ Let us take another example that b not so very simple. 
A man comes into the room and leaves the door open* Then 
the person within simple says* ‘'The door 3 please™* The man 
who enters understands it to mean, l+ p]ease shut the door.*' 
But he did not utter the word l shut*. Here the steps are as follows: 

When he said ^door™ he must have meant something 
to be associated with the door. 

But he has not said anything to indicate the thing 
that is to be associated with the door. 

Therefore it is presumed that he must have meant 
shutting the door. 

Here is a process of knowing that is ptxtilar in its nature. It is 
not a syllogistic inference with its ^universal™* There is no 
verbal statement either* Still there is a knowledge. This is what 
is technically called presumption (AiihfipaUi) in Indian logic. 

31* We do not always think in terms of syllogistic logic. 
Our life b not always regulated through the rules or syllogistic 
logic. As a matter offact T both in ordinary affairs and in science* 
this sort of knowing plays a far more prominent pan than syllo¬ 
gistic logic. The essence of thus process is this. We think in 
general terms; but such general ideas must rest on some particular 
and when the particular is subfated, the genial proposition cannot 
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stand, Tor want of a prticualr lo rat on* Therefore another 
particular is presumed, to afford the genenral idea some rating 
place. 

32, Gur mind is incapable of comprehending a pure 
negation. In this process of knowing about the man, the stage 
“He is alive, but not in the house” has a pure negative as its 
jpherc, and this is impossible. Such a negative idea is possible 
only if there is the knowledge that he is dead ( a positive idea 1 
or if there is the knowledge that he is outside the house (also 
a positive idea)* A statement like “There is no jar here” means 
either that there is something other than ajar here or that the jar 
b elsewhere. Without one or the other of these two alternatives, 
a purely negative idea is impossible* That is why the process 
known as “Presumption” starts* When one finds that the man 
whom he was looking for is not at home, there is the other psossibi- 
lily that he may be dead. As a matter of Tact Prabhakara, the 
founder of one of the two schools of Mimaihsa M accepts such a 
stage in the process of “Presumption”. He says that the presump¬ 
tion of the man being outside is resorted to to avoid the doubt 
regarding the other alternative of bis being dead* But Rumania, 
the founder of the other school of A/rmaciiifl, docs not accept 
thb stage. According to this school* presumption is resorted to 
to avoid the impossible stage of the mind having a negation as 
its object. They ask whether, when a valuable property b lost, 
the owner may resort to such a presumption and entertain the 
consolation that the property may l>e elsewhere. 

33. Although in logic, the formal inference may be more 
important, in actual experience, there arc more cases ol presump¬ 
tion functioning than of formal inference* And this is a very 
important process of knowing, recognised in Indian philosophy . 

c. Analogy, 

3 Analogy is another process whereby knowledge is 
obtained in our experience. The process is recognised by alL 
But there is a difference of opinion whether it should be recognised 
as a distinct process or whether it may be brought under formal 
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inference. I here is also a diflerencf of opinion regarding the 
final result at this process* 

35. The process may be slated in a simple form: as fill lows. 
A man in the village has heard the name “wild hull”. But 
he does not know w hat it actually is. A man from the forest 
comes to the village and from him, the man in the village under¬ 
stands that it is an animal resembling ap ordinary bull. At 
this stage lie has only understood that a similarity to the ordinary 
bull, which he knows already, exists in the “wild bull" also. 
But he does not know the substrate of that similarity^ namely, 
the “wild bulk” He chances 10 go to the forest and secs an 
animal that is like the bull, and he understands that that animal 
must he what is meant by the word “wild bu!T\ 

36. Here the process is not one of mere perception, Jf he 
Iiad seen die wild bulb without knowing that the "wild bull 1 ’ is 
just like a bull, he would not have known that that animal is 
the “wild bull 11 . When he simply heard that the wild bull resem¬ 
bles an ordinary bull, then also be did not know 1 what a “wild 
bull 31 is. So, this Is a special proc™, distinct from perception and 
also from knowing something through a verbal statement. This 
is tiie position taken up in the NjQjG-Voikpka system- 

37. There Is a slight difference in the point of view of 
J/imiM When a man hears the statement that a wild bull 
h like a btdlp he understands that the similarity of a bull exists 
in a wild bull. When he sees tilt wild bull later, he utukraiarids 
the similarity of the wild bull as existing in the bull, which he 
had been seeing in the village. Tills is also a distinct process, 
different From perception. There had been three successive 
stages in his knowledge. There was a lime when lie knew 
nothing about any similarity between a bull and a wild bull, 
though he knew thr bull and hr had heard about a wild bull. 
Then the stage comes w hen he knew that the similarity of a bull 
exists in a wild bulb though he did not know what that w ild bull 
w as. In the ihird stage, he also knows that the similarity of the 
wild bull, which he has come to know* exists in the bull that he 
knew already. At the time of hearing the state men t* he had not 
know n the wild bull. At the time of seeing the wild bull, he was not 
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seeing 1 the bull, which is in the village. So, in this third siagr^ 
the knowledge of the existence of ihe similarity of the wiki buH 
in the bull cannot be perception, since the bull is not in right*. 

38. Philosophically, this process has little importance. 
St plays a very subordinate part in ttur day-to-day eapcrienccs 
too. It is dealt with in philosophy only as a fact in the proceaies 
of knowing, and not on account of its importance. The case is 
quite different with “Presumption", which has as much importance 
id philosophy as inference itself, if not a greater importance* 

d Inclusion 

39. This is a very minor things and it is not recognised as a 
distinct process in any system of philosophy. It is included within 
the process of formal inference. It is a knowledge like this i 
If there are five hundred things, certainly we know that there Are 
a hundred things. Or if there is a gallon, there is certainly A 
pint. I have introduced the point here only id so far as it has 
been suggested as a distinct process of knowing, only to be dis¬ 
carded in so far as it is definitely an inferential process. 

e. Belief 

40. This is also not recognised as any distinct process of 
knowing, in any system of philosophy. This too has been intro¬ 
duced here only in so far as It, like "Induson” has been suggested 
as a distinct process* simply to be discarded. Here the reason 
Tor discarding is different. People may say and may also believe 
that “there are ghosts in a particular place”. In Sanskrit, 
the word used is Aitihya or tradition. But I use the term “befieP 1 *. 
as more suiting in the EnglLdi language* It may be either an 
erroneous knowledge or it may come under “authority" if such 
a belief has any basis. I have entertained these two items of 
“Inclusion" and “Belief" only to show how minutely they have 
anab'sed the various modes ofknowing, in ancient times in India. 

f. Negation 

41. The mode of cognising a negation has been treated as a 
distinct process in some systems and is Included in the other 
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modes in other systems. It is recognised as a distinct process in 
the system of MimSthsd propounded by Kumarila Bhatta. In 
the Jfyaja-Vmhsika system, it is included in the other modes 
of cognition. In the school of AfimAnstf propounded by Prabhib 
kara, a fact tailed a negation is not accepted at all, and as such 
the question of the mode of knowing it does not arise In it* 

4® + The cases of knowing a negation are like this : "There 
is no jar on the ground 11 , "The Fruit is not sweet™* “The stone 
docs noi smell"- "Fire is never cold,” and "There is no sound in 
the place”. IF a person says that there is no water in the river, 
another knows about the negation of water in the river. This 
too ia a case of cognising a negation, 

43. In a negation there art two factors. There is something 
that is negated, and there Is the locus fplace) where there is the 
negation of the something. Thus* when it is said that "there is 
no jar on the floor 1 *, what is negated is the jar and the locus with 
reference to which there is the negation is the floor. The thing 
that is negated and the place with reference to which there is such 
a negation may be called the two correlates of the negation, 
and I specify them as "the objective correlate” and the "locative 
correlate” respectively. In Sanskrit they arc called Pmtifogin 
and Arntpogin* 

44. According to the system, the mode of 

knowing the negation of the jar on the ground is indenticaJ with 
the mode of knowing 1 he jar itself which it is that is negated. 
Here the process is perception. Their rule is this : if something 
is known according to a particular process, its negation is also 
known according to the same process* If a thing is known 
By visual perception like a jar + its negation Is also known by the 
same process of perception. There fore, the process of knowing 
negation cannot be brought under any distinct class. It varies 
according to the mode of knowing the thing, of whose negation 
we are dealing with. 

45. In the Mimdmid also* there is the recognition that 
positive objects are cognised in different ways like visual perception, 
perception through other sense-otgans* inference etc. But there 
is a common factor in all cases of cognising the negation, trrespec- 
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tive of the mode of cognbtng the positive object. In thU way it is 
possible to bring ail cases of cognising the negation under one 
pattern, and that mode is called “Negation \ The process may 
be stated as: 

[f the thing had been there, it would have been cognised. 

The thing has not been cognised. 

Therefore* the thing is not there. 

Although this statement may look like a syllogism p it is not an 
inferential process* involving a universal* Ihere is no such 
universal in this process. It is a distinct mental process* W hen 
a man looks at the floor, and when there is bright light and when 
he does not sec anv jar on the floor * he knows that there is no 
jar on the floor. There is no difference of opinion on this facL 
But what is it that had taken place^ and what has been the actual 
result? On this point there is a difference of view. We must 
recognise a distinction between a direct perception of a negation 
-and the negation of a perception of a tiling. According to the 
Jiyaya-Vaisr-sika system, what has taken place b the former mode 
of knowing ; according to the Mimu riua view, it is the latter 
mode* The difference lies in the distinction between the know r - 
ledge of an absence and the absence of a knowledge. They 
are not identical. 

46. According to the Apfljw■ 1 a pV/<t ika system* what is 
called a negation Ls as much a reality and an object of cognition, 
as a positive lact. We can have a perception of ajar, and we can 
equally well have a similar perception of the absence of a jar. 
But in the A/TmarTud system* what is called alienee is not an in¬ 
dependent reality ; it is only an aspect of another positive reality. 
The independent reality is the presence or something positive, 
VVb en a man sees a floor where there is no jar, lie b actually seeing 
a floor without anything else in it, and it is such a ffoor that is 
l^rcdvcd as the negation of a jar* When there is no independent; 
reality like an absence* there can be no preemption of an absence 
jalso. what lias taken place is that there was the perception 
of something else, of the bare lloor, and the con^uencc b that 

a here wav no perception of a jar- 

43, This mode of knowing Is very Important in philosophy* 
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having as prominent a place in philosophy as perception* inference 
and presumption. Some of the big problems in philosophy 
are discussed on the basis of the mode of cognising a negation. 
For example, take the problem of God. In the jVjwya -Vaisisika 
system* God is recognised as the creator of the world. The 
Mimdmsd school does not recognise a creator for die world. They 
say that the world has no beginning and will have no end ; it 
was there as it is now p and will continue so for ever. They argue 
that if there has been such a creator he would have come within 
the sphere of ottr knowing, just as the maker of ajar or of a doth 
comes within the sphere of our knowing, IT there is the argu¬ 
ment by the followers of the $fjtptt*Fai£ifike t system that there 
is a God who is rust seen because he has no body* and not because 
he does not exist, the reply is that an agent must function 
and there can be function only in a body. If God has no body, 
he is not an agent also. The individuals function only through 
a body and there is no way of establishing that the Supreme 
can function in another way, different from the wap of the 
individuals. In this way, the cognition of negation plays a very 
important role in philosophy. 

48. The above patterns were described in such a brief 
way only to show what prominence reason assumed in the field 
of Indian thought. Reason rests on observation and reason func¬ 
tions in various ways. The essential nature of reason is that from 
some cognition^ there arises another cognition as a natural con¬ 
sequence. There are some rules according to which such deduc¬ 
tions of facts from observed facts can come in. Whether it is the 
process of formal inference or whether it U the process of any of 
the other patterns of inference, the function of reason is the same. 
Both formal inference and the various other patterns of inference 
have been very carefully scrutinised and analysed and the laws 
which they obey have been properly formulated. IT there had 
been no rational element in Indian philosophy, there would have 
been no occasion for such labour. 


CHAPTER V* 

AUTHOIUTT^-RELAITVTI 


I. It h being said again and again that we arc now living 
in an age of reason, ihat we have been able to escape from the 
domination of religion and scriptural authority, that we are now 
Intellectually free, that we can hold any view on any problem 
and that we can also express our views on any point without having 
to fear any persecution from those in charge of religion. So far 
as India Lt concerned 1 there was no period in its historv w hen 
thinkers were under the domination of religion and of scriptural 
authority, when there was no intellectual freedom enjoyed by the 
people, when people could not hold any views un any problem 
and when they could not give full expression to such views with- 
out any fear of persecution from those in charge of idigkm. 
The fact is that in India, the custodians of religion were also thr 
real gaurdians of intellectual freedom. But they' faced facts, 
9„ Humanity is not a collection of isolated individuals, 
each having no relation to the others. As a matter of fact, 
human society' is an organism, every part being related to every 
other part. In such an organised social life, one cannot say that 
one can trust only one's own experience, that one cannot go 
beyond what one can directly experience, that one cannot take 
anybody as authority on any point. If such he the position, 
there can be no progress. Each has to start at the zeru longitude 
and proceed to the point to which his own unaided powers can 
take Mm, and then stop ; and others too have to do the same. 
There can lie progress only when some people can start w here 
others have stopped. Further there ate many facts in life where 
one has to trust modes of knowing beyond direct experience. 
When one suffers or enjoys under some specific situations, how 
can another person know that he too may have the same suffering 
or enjoyment under similar conditions, exerpt through a process 
of inference that goes beyond experience ? When one suffers 
or enjoys and behaves in a particular way tinder these two con- 
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dirions T how can he know that another person has also shrub r 
enjoyment or suffering from his behaviour of a similar nature, 
unless there Ls ri^sort to inference? Unless there is mutual 
belief mutual trust and mutual faith, how can people live in 
a society? How can one walk along the road with a heavy traffic 
unless he has faith in those who handle a fast-moving vehicle ? 
How can one handle such a vehicle, how can one travel by a 
railway train or by an aeroplane, unless there is such trust an. 
faith in science and scientists? How can one take a medidne 
unless there Is a similar faith in medical science and in 
medicines ? The entire system of organised social life will collapse 
if faith is undermined in the society, unless some kind of Authority' 
is allowed to function in the society’. And unless one can trust 
another, if one distrusts all others, how can one trust himself ? 
He is only a man like any other, and if another cannot be reco¬ 
gnised to be in the right, what guarantee is there for the trust* 
worthiness of one's own experiences ? Thus direct experience, 
inference and authority' are all factors that have a place in any 
organised social lire. 

3 - This h the position taken up by the thinkers in ancicr': 
India when they classified the modes of knowing under three 
headings of direct experience, reasoning and authority. 
^Authority” was accepted only on the sanction and foundation 
of both direct experience and reasoning. It was never imposed 
on the people; the thinkers never surrendered to any extraneous 
authority. The authority was what they themselves established 
in conformity with the nature of direct expereince and reasoning. 

4. What is tru e- of la fe is true of phi losophy also- Th c modes 
of knowing adopted in life are exactly the modes of knowing that 
can be adopted in philosophy also. Since die three modes are 
adopted in life* the three modes oE'knowing have to be recognised 
in philoHjphy also-. I litre is no other nation, either ancient or 
modem, among whom so much freedom was given to reason^ as in 
ancient India. It may lie in science, h may be in philosophy, 
it may be in religion, it may be in social organisation ; there 
w r as no point that was kept nut or discussion* Every one was free 
to ask any question and to discuss any point. The only restriction 
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was that in discussions, certain rules of decent logic must be 
followed by these who consider the point. Any one was free 
to deny God; any one w r as free to raise the suspicion that religious 
teachers were imposters and that scripture was a hallucination. 
All the different views were freely admitted for open discussion 
at learned assemblies. No one need fear fire or dungeon or the 
various kinds of instruments or torture when he holds or expresses 
his views on Any point. There was no question of wounding 
anybody's religious susceptibilities, in so far as no one gave way 
to his suscepiihiti 3 itics. They had only religious convictions, 
and convictions cannot be wounded. All the different religions 
and all the different schools of the same religion or philosophy 
lived IngeLher without any mutual enmity, with full mutual 
tolerance, 3n die whole literature of India, there is no reference 
to any aitrocity perpitruted on people for holding adverse 
religious views. And when other religions came from foreign 
countries, the same tolerance and freedom was extended to them 
iilso r When we consider the question of “Authority” in Indian 
philosophy, we must not shut our eyes to such historical (acts, 
5. We must also understand that what is called '‘Authority” 
is not a special feature qf any particular system of thought, either 
in religion or in philosophy, in India, Organised social life 
demands the recognition of the three modes of knowing, the modes 
of direct experience, reasoning and “Authority 3 ', All logical 
thinking also demands this three-fold approach to the problems 
included within philosophy. When it is generally stated that the 
Carvakas recognised only direct experience, that the Buddhists 
included reason also within the scheme of modes of knowing, 
and that the Vedic schools accept “Authority” also within this 
scheme, we must rightly understand what is meant by this state¬ 
ment. I have already said that the Cdrvdkas also accepted the 
possibilities of ceratain deductions from knowledge derived by 
direct experience, like the knowledge of fire being hot even when 
its heat may not be experienced at that time. They also derived 
knowledge from the statements of their neighbours and they 
t ruv[ cd such s tatements too. 1 he Bu ddhis is accepted tl s e teach i nga 
of Buddha as authority in their systems. 
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6 + Then what is the difference between the G&v&kos 3ttd 
<hc Buddhists on one side and the Vcdic Schools of thought 
on the other side? The CSntihu and the Buddhists believed 
ihat mans mind in its normal state is capable of knowing 
evervtlungj and that there is nothing beyond the sphere of the 
normal capacities oi our mind + In the Vcdk though^ there is 
a recognition oi a normal and a super-normal function for our 
mind* and there is also a recognition of certain aspects of realities 
that can be known only through such super-normal functions 
of man's mind. There are realities in this world that cannot 
tjc brought within the range of the normal experience of our 
thinking faculty and that cannot also be cognised through the 
normal inferential processes. The real difference between the 
two Schools Hefl in the conception of what is meant by otir mind 
and its capacities. The belief that man T s mind is capable of 
grasping truth in this world is common to all of them. The 
difference is in the range of mind’s capacities and not in the 
relation of man and the world. 

!• Direct experience and reasoning fall within one’s own 
authority, while what is tailed “Authority" is the authority of 
another person’s experience. This experience of another is com¬ 
municated through the medium of language, and so this mode of 
knowing is termed "Language" (Saida) also. Here also we can 
distinguish between what may be relative authority and what 
may be termed absolute authority. Relative authority U what is 
derived from the experience of another, but what can also fall 
within one’s own experience. The question is whether the 
person who has communicated his experience has really had that 
experience, whether that experience was real or only a delusion, 
and whether he has correctly communicated the nature of his own 
experience, in short whether that person can be trusted. A 
person who can be trusted in such a communication, s called 
an Apia in Sanskrit, "one who has attained" the truth. 

S. It is this mode of knowing that is given as the third 
variety in the Sankhya system, already cited above. It was first 
spoken or as “the testimony of a reliable person" (Apta-veeana), 
Then the term is explained as "the authority of a reliable person 
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and also the authority of scripture". This is my own interpret a don, 
Generally it is not so bifurcated into twg sections It is explained 
as terming a single idea, what has been handed down by reliable 
persons* I have already given the sphere of the two modes of 
knowing, namely, perception and reasoning, as described in the 
Sdnkhya systems and there it was stated that the second half of 
the verse gives the sphere of the third variety of the modes of 
knowing. What is given is this : "‘What cannot be established 
even thereby and what fall outside the sphere of the sense- 
organs can he established on the basis of reliable persons and 
scripture. 1 * Here also 1 have divided the sphere into two sections 
35 what can be known on the authority nf a reliable person and 
what can be known only through scripture. Here too lam 
departing from the traditional interpretation ;but there are ancient 
authorities for such a bifurcation, although such is not the usual 
interpretation. 

9- Here there is a recognition of the reality of certain facts 
of this world that fall outside the sphere of perception and reason 
and that can be known only through some extraneous authority. 
It may be due to the inherent nature of the facts of the world, 
that they are always outside the sphere of perception and reason* 
-or it may only be on account of the facts, for the time being* failing 
outside the sphere of perception and reason. If a man says that 
one can get fruits by going to the river bank, another person 
believes the man and goes to the bank of the river to get the furits. 
Here the river and its hank and the fruits there are within the 
reach of the man, and he could have known of them by simply 
going there without the authority of another person. But if 
there is the statement that “one can secure a wealth of cows by 
performing the religious ritual cal Jed Citr$ y \ one has to depend 
entriely on the authority of the statement. He cannot know the 
truth of it either by perception or by reasoning. In one case 
the facts are not known at the particular moment, but can be 
known without the authority, and in the other case, the facts 
cannot be known* such is its nature^ without that extraneous 
authority. 

JO. What i he Carpakai deny is the existence of such facts in 
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the world as arr- exemplified by the second set. They relate ts> 
supernormal facts. That is why Udayana in his A 3 wpo- 
Kusumdnjalij states the position of the Carvokm as: Because there i s. 
denied a super-normal means for the attainment of another world 
different from what is experienced as the normal world". Here 
there is the denial of all the three: anything different from the 
normal:world, another world and a means of securing it. 

114 So far as the posi don of the Buddhists is concerned* the 
difference is not in the acceptance of "Authority”* The differ¬ 
ence li<^ in the question p "which authority ?" There are state¬ 
ments in the Vedas like, "One desiring heaven should perform the 
religion ritual called Jjtotiffoma* * The Buddhists have the 
i rath don of Buddhas teaching, "One shall worship sacred spots 
{Cafja)”. Both statements contain facts that cannot be esta¬ 
blished on the authority of experience, either perception or 
reason. Fruits of activities according to religious prescriptions 
like heaven, the higher world, the ultimate goal and cessation 
of life and death, are prescribed in both secs of statements. Arc 
both authorities ? Are both false ? Is one author!titative and 
the other false, and if so which ? This is the position that 
has to he settled, as between the Vedic statements and the 
statements of the teachings of Buddha. 

The question of the authority of scriptural passages comes 
within the range of w hat I have termed "Absolute Authority"* 
And that will be taken up in the proper context in the next 
chapters Here we are concerned with what I have termed 
"Relative Authority”. It is this distinction that is made clear in 
the terminology used m the text as Apia and £rttfi t a 

reliable person and scripture respectively* The term Agama is also 
used instead ofiWr, and this term tod has the same meaning. 

12. So far as such facts are concerned which come within 
the range or direct experience, but which for the time being may 
not have fallen within that sphere, there is no difference of opinion* 
They are recognised in all systems of thought, in the Caruaka 
system, in the Buddhist system and in the Vedic system. Such 
a recognition does not reduce, even to the smallest extenq the 
value of the system as a rationalistic one. The question tfiai 
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we have to consider here is only whether all the Vcdic systems 
recognise a transcendental mode of knowing, what I have termed 
“Absolute Authority”. Here I am taking up the position of 
some of the systems of thought within the field of Vcdic currents, 
relating to this point. First 1 take up the position of the Sastkkja 
System. f 

Does the Saiikkya recognise certain facts in this world 
that cun be known only through some extraneous authority, 
that transcend the normal ranges of human faculties ILkc percept 
tton and reason ? When it is said that generally things arc known 
through perception and that such things that fall outside the range 
of sense-organs are known by inference, and when after this it is 
said that things that fall outside the scope of both of them are to 
be known through such extraneous authority, the presumption 
is that S&nkkya system recognises such facts that fall outside the 
range of perception and reason. Here also, ancient commenta¬ 
tors arc of Kttfe help. There is no uniformity in interpretations, 
and some are silent on the point. 

14. Facts that fail outside the range of both perception and 
inference are spoken of in some classical commentary as 
consisting of facts like the heavenly beings, the gods and the celes¬ 
tial nymphs. But they have no special position in philosophy, 
and 1 cannot believe that such facts were included within the 
scheme of a distinct mode of knowing in a system of philosophy* 
My 01m interpretation is that by this type of the modes of knowing, 
what is wanted to be implied is the existence of certain absolute 
facts in the world* as distinct from the relative facts ; m a rational¬ 
istic system of philosophy, only such facts of a relative value have 
a place, and if there are facts of an absolute nature, they have 
no poudon in the system of philosophy contemplated by the 

Sankhyd system. 

15. The Sdftkkya system postulates twenty live categories, 
and they all fall within the range of perception and reason. 
Realities are finally brought under a duality of Matter (Prakrit) 
and Spirit (Purus* i). Matter has three aspects. Matter comes 
within the scheme of a Subject-object relation, and here the 
aspect of Matter is called the Satina. There is change and 
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movement in Matter and this is railed th c Rijns Aspect. Matter 
has materiality, being endowed with mass, volume and form, 
and this is called the Tama i. Matter becomes the Object of a 
Subjective function K as changing and moving and as having 
mass, volume and form, on account of a disturbance in the relation 
of these three aspects, and if these three aspects are in a state 
of equilibrium* there is Matter in its absolute state. As distinct 
from this absolute Matter, there are also a large number oT 
*‘Spirits” recognised in the system. Thus, there is a duality 
between Matter and Spirit, and there is a plurality in the matter 
of the Spirits. Can all the Spirits be reduced to a Single Spirit, 
or can there be another Spirit which will be Supreme as distinct 
from the individual Spirits? Can Matter and Spirit also be 
.reduced !o a unity ? These arc absolute problems, which are 
not dealt with in the system, and they fall outside the range of 
reason ; of course they are outside the range of perception. Such 
absolute problems can be dealt with only in a philosophical 
system where what is called “Absolute Authority™ h also enter¬ 
tained. In the Sankhya system* such points are not included. 
This is the interpretation that I put on the passage. 

16. The Sdnkhya text started with pointing out the limita¬ 
tions of science and religion for understanding the truth of the 
world, and thereby there was a justification for undertaking 
a philosophical investigation of the nature of the world. Here 
in this latter statement there is an admission of the limitation 
«f the scope of philosophy also, as taken up in this system* Here 
also, there arises no occasion for taking up the problems of the 
Absolute, for deriding absolute values in this world. The scope 
of reason is extended beyond the range in which it functions in 
science, so far as this system b concerned ; that is alL The Abso¬ 
lute is still beyond the scope of this system of philosophy* But 
here, reason takes us beyond the range where science stops, 

17* The Sdnkhya system postulates twenty five types of 
realities. And all of them Ml within the sphere of the sense- 
organs or of reason with Its extended range. Bui reason cannot 
tackle the Absolute, and the problem of the Absolute h left off 
to othtrr systems* *' Authority'” has no place in this system. 
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But Authority is not ruled out as a philosophical possibility and 
even as a philosophical necessity. It is this possibility and 
necessity that is implied by the postulation of realities that fall 
outside the sphere or perception and reason, for the understanding 
of which there must be the aid of Authority called in. In order 
to show that everything that h recognised in the Sdnkhya system 
falls within the range of reason, I state the types of realities that 
are recognised in this system- Further details will be taken up 
in appropriate contexts* 

18. f 1) There is the ultimate matter of a uniform nature* 
free from the dis tinction of subject-object, free from change and 
movement* without volume, mass and form* Matter as we 
know it has these features. The reality of such an absolute stage 
of matter is known through inference. Matter assumes different 
forms and such different forms we call the effects of the original, 
causal matter. Thus from gold or clay or threads, we can make 
various kinds of ornaments, various types of jars and various 
kinds of cloth. If we proceed along such a line of simplification of 
the complex structures of effects into less and less differentiated 
causal matter, a stage must come when we have only matter 
without any differentiation,, when we have matter as an unquali¬ 
fied uniform. Thus the material world has two aspects, the aspect 
of di ff e rentia tion and the aspect of uniformity* This stage of 
uniformity is one of the realities. 

Ig. (a to 4). The first change of the undifferentiated 
matter is into a subject aspect, according to Indian philosophy* 
This is in opposition to the modern scientific theory according 
to which the subject side is a later cvoluie and the first stages were 
of the nature of "dead matter*’* B ut according to Indian thought, 
when the uniform matter started on the course of change and 
differentiation, the first evolute is of the nature of the absolute 
“Subject**, But a Subject has a reality only in contrast to the 
“Object** and so there is the stage of the differentiation of the 
Subject from the Object. In such a differentiation of the subject 
from the object, the subject nature can manifest only in the fhrjn 
of a function. Thus there is the functioning instrument In the 
constitution of the subject. They are called by the terms Buddhi 
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(intellect^ Ahnnkma (subject object distinction) and Monas 
(mind) respectively. These three together form what is termed 
iS the internal instrument” of cognition {Antah-K&ma). 

ao. (5 tog). The body has the power of putting other things 
into motion. The body is found to have a five-fold functioning 
within. It can move from within itself without the need 
of any external propulsion. There is the automatic function of 
excretion of unwanted matter from the body. Certain glands 
work, and there is the how of certain types of fluid material within 
the body. Then there is the apparatus for producing sounds. 
These are called the five-fold motor activity [Karnm-lndtiyo ) 
within the body. 

at. (10 to 14). Then there are the five sensory functions 
of seeing* lasting, smelling, touching and hearing* 

(15 to ig). The objective, material world as experienced 
through the five-fold sense-organs 8 has a reality as it is in itself* 
divided into five types according to the five modes of sense-per¬ 
ception, They arc called "things in themselves™ { Tanmdtras }* 
They are colour, taste, smdJ l touch and sound. They form the 
nature in themselves of what are cognised through the five sense- 
organs by us. 

32 * (30 to 34)* These five i+ things in themselves' 1 when 

they axe within the range of sense-perception, assume material 
forms and are known as the five elements of Earth* Water, Fire, 
Air and Ether. I will explain the exact significance of this 
division and of these terms at the appropriate context. Here 
I use the popular terms, 

33. The phenomenon of uniform matter changing 

into differentiated matter requires explanation. There must be 
something external to it whose presense it is that created the urge 
for such a change. The change cannot come from within itself, 
without any external stimulus. Therefore something called the 
"Spirit” as distinct from matter is also inferred from the pheno¬ 
menon of the change of the uniform matter into differentiated 
matter. In so far as the Subject side of the differentiated world 
consists of an infinite number of individuals* such “Spirit'" aspect 
of the world is also accepted as infinite in number* 
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24. I am not presenting all the doctrines or the Sdnkhja 
system of philosophy here, I am only stating that the. system 
classifies realities under twenty five categories, and that all of them 
come within the sphere of perception and reason- There is not a 
single item that stands in need of the authority of scripture 
for its establishment. There is its metaphysical side and there 
is also its ethical side. Neither wants the support of any 
extraneous authority. Thus, the system is essentially rationalistic 
in its approach to the problem of reality, 

25. Nature and the power within Nature and the Law* of 
Nature explain everything that is included within tins system. 
There b the Erst change of the uniform matter into differentiation 
and this U due to the working of the power within Nature, and 
this follows the Laws within Nature, There is no scope for a 
God or His Will, or the teaching of his Messenger or the 
interpretations and doctrines of the various personages who are 
installed as guardians of the Will of God as it spreads and operates 
among men in the world, lliere is the Law of Nature in the 
world ; it can be stated in language form, it can be transmitted 
from generation to generation: through the medium of language. 
But there is no one who has modi the Law, there Is no one who has 
made the first statement of the Law* in language form. No such 
statement is eternal either. There is a gradation among those 
who try- to understand* interpret, and transmit the knowledge of 
the Law. There may be a recollection of w hat was known before. 
There b no first start for the Law’ and its statement. 

26. The System is closely related to the Sankhpa 

system. The metaphysics of the Toga is indenticaL with that of 
the Thus, the position of the modes of knowing are also 

identical in both. As such the position of Authority as a mode 
of knowing need not be specialty dealt with in considering the 
Tgjjzi System. 

ay. Another Important system that must be taken Into 
consideration in this connection is the group. 

Here also perception, reason and Authority are accepted as modes 
of knowing. A fourth mode called “Analogy", is also accepted 
in this system. Em 1 have already said that this has no impor- 
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tante in philosophy. This is the system in which the modes 
of knowing art specially treated as the chief topic. It has its 
own metaphysics; but its metaphysics has dwindled into insigni¬ 
ficance. In the Sddkfya, it is the metaphysical side that has 
gained a great importance, though the question of the modes 
of knowing has retained its place in it. 

s8. On account of the identity or the metaphysical side, 
the Sdnkhya and the Yoga, systems came into dose contact, so much 
so that we speak of the Sdiikhya-Yoga system. Similarly, the two 
systems of Nyay a and VaUesika also fell together into a single group; 
they even became a single system, There is practically a complete 
identity between the two systems, in metaphysics and in the 
problem of the modes of knowing. The term VaUesika really 
dropped out, and in the later stages of their growth as a single 
system, it is the term Jfydya that continued, and another term, 
Tatko, also designated the combined system. Many of the works 
on the system use one or the other of the two terms. 

ap. In thdr original form, the question of the relation of 
the modes of knowing tPramana) and the objects of knowing 
\Praimya) formed the chief topic in the Mydya system. Various 
other questions like doubt and false cognition and vicious argu¬ 
mentations also found a place in the system. Thus, the work 
started with an enumeration of sixteen topics or Paddrthas for 
treatment in the system. In the VaUesika system, there are slx 
topics f Paddrihas } dealt with, and the six topics exhaust the world. 
Kvery kind of reality in the world is brought under these six 
grouf*. Negation as a separate reality has not been mentioned 
in this enumeration in the beginning, though negation has been 
accepted in the system. Later, it was given a place in the Cate¬ 
gories or paddrthai accepted in the system, and the Categories 
of the combined Nyaya-VcUesika system became seven, 

30. It has already been found that in the SimfcAjB system, 
“Authority" has been recognised as a mode of knowing. But 
m its philosophy “Authority" had no place at all. It was only 
a recognition of what wu a fact and not of what was a necessity 
in the philosophy. The philosophy stood in need of only per- 
ception and reason, and all varieties of reality could be brought 
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wkhin the sphere of these two modes of knowing. The position 
of the Jiijajti system is also the same. Authority is a feet in the 
world as a mode of knowing. But the philosophy of the system 
had no need of this aspect or the mode of knowing. The whole 
world, so far as it was included in the system, could be know* 
through perception and reason. 

31. We know the facts of the world as a series of individual 
substances with some quality and with change and movement. 
When wc examine them, we find that there are also dements 
like generality and speciality, some special relationships and 
also the element of negation. All these seven kinds of realities 
in the world are established on the strength of perception and 
reason. There is nothing that stands in need of an extraneous 
authority for its establishment as a reality. 

32. When I was dealing with the modes of knowing 
recognised in the Siiiij^yn system, I had to depan slightly from the 
traditional way of interpreting the text, and I drew a distinction 
between relative authority and absolute authority* They 
relate to facts which can be known through perception ami reason 
but which are also sometimes knovm through an authority, and 
also to facts that can be known only through such an authority. 
The SdnJthja system excluded the latter type from the scope of 
its philosophy, though it did not exclude the possibility of such 
facts in the world. 

33. In the Ajtfjtt system* there is no such distinction drawn. 
The system does not countenance any fact that transcend the 
scope of perception and reason and that can be known only through 
some extraneous authority. The distinction between the autho¬ 
rity of trustworthy persons and of scripture is not recognised in 
the Jfyaya system* Even scripture derives its authoritative nature 
from the trustworthiness of the author, like any science or any 
statement in the world- The ordinary statements and science may 
be the words of the individuals in the world. Scripture forms the 
words of the Supreme Soul + God. Scripture has no absolute and 
independent authority* Scriptural passages can be died only 
in support of the findings of other modes orknowing and cannot 
establish any statement on its own strength. 
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34, Of the six systems of philosophy , recognised ns forming 
the group of Vedie systems, four can manage without scriptu¬ 
ral authority for their conclusions. Without directly perceiving 
a thing and without applying one's reason to know the thing, 
one h able to know certain facts of the world on the authority of 
the statements of other persons; this is a fact and must be accepted 
as such. Otherwise it has no value in philosophy, and so far as 
the philosophical side is concerned this third mode? of knowing 
has no place or value at all in establishing any doctrine or in 
recognising any fact. The mode of knowing on the basis of 
authority is found operating among men and that fact is recognised 
In philosophy* 

35 * In this situation we have to seriously consider the 
question whether at any time in ancient India, the thinkers could 
have associated their scripture with any mysterious sanctity. 
Such an dement of sanctity has no value in their philosophy. 
There is no instance found anywhere in the philosophical literature 
or India for insisting on the unconditional acceptance of the 
inviolability of statements in the scripture ; on the other hand 
one meets with the frequent statement that no scriptural passage 
can make a thing other than ivhat it is found to be in experience 
amd in our reasoning faculty. All criticisms by modern scholars 
about the place assigned to scriptural authority in the scheme 
of thought in ancient Indian are very unfair and devoid of any 
foundation. 

36. It has already been said that what is called Authority 
finds expression in language form, and for this reason, the nature 
e£ language has played a very important part in the philosophical 
speculations of ancient India. There has been some sort of 
mystery associated with this phenomenon of “sound” in the world. 
It is transmitted as a kind of sc wave sp in a medium, usually the 
medium of air. Some sort of impact produces a system of waves 
m the neighbouring air and the impact is transmitted in this 
form of waves until it reaches the human body. It produces 
some reaction in a part of the body called the ear-cavity, and its 
impression is carried to the mind. Every kind of impact* on the 
air does not set such a wave in motion. It ts only some special 
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kind of impact that result in the formation of such air-waves* 
Wills in man's I yody also, there is a particular mechanism that can 
produce a variety of such air-waves which react on the mind 
through the car-cavity in the form of "sound”. Sounds are of 
i nfinitc varidies. Such sounds and their combinations have been 
associated, as symbols, with various objects of the world. Such 
sounds as have this symbolical value h what is called language, 
37 * This language can be produced only within the me* 
chnnism installed in the human body. There have been various 
theories propounded regarding this language. All the systems of 
thought in an cient India have this one view in common that what 
is experienced as sound, as language^ is not a phenomenon in 
the physical air, that it is an effect in the air originating from some 
phenomenon in a finer medium, and that both in origin and final 
cognition, there is a point in some medium which is finer than 
the air through which it is transmitted as waves, 

3 ®* Some systems hold thai what is called “sound” 
is a momentary phenomenon and that the association of such 
sounds with the facts of the world is purely arbitrary' and con¬ 
ventional. Others hold that what appears as ^sound TJ is the 
basis of the facts of this phenomenal world, and that the facts 
of the physical world and the forms of language associated with 
such facts are both evoluies of this basic cause of the phenomenal 
world* Still others hold that though what is experienced as 
"sound" has a finer reality which is eternal, there is no causal 
relation between such eternal sounds or language and the facts 
of die world. They are separate realities in the world. Language 
is eternal and its relation to the facts of the world are also 
eternal. The manifestation of this absolute, liasic, eternal 
language is what we understand as audible sound or language* 
and it is only this manifestation that is momentary. 

39 + The momentary nature of sound and its artificial and 
conventional association with the facts of the world arc theories 
held in the J'fjt&pa- Vuiiasika system of philosophy. The sound 
as the basis of the phenomenal world is recognised in the philosophy 
of Gram mar; in this system the basic, absolute sound b termed 
Sphofa. The eternal nature of language and the eternal relation 
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of sounds wish the objects of the world arc accepted in the Afimamsa 
system. 

40, According- to the philosophy of grammar, there are no 
isolated words. The basic fact of language is a unity and it is 
only i is audible, produced aspects that can be analysed into 
parts called words and syllables and sounds. Such an analysis is 
arbitrary and has no relation to the real nature of the baste 
sound. A sentence is the smallest unit of language and unitary 
fact of a fuhjtti related to a predicate is the simplest form of reality. 

4 J * In the Nyaya philosophy, words, syllables and sounds 
are all facts and a word or a part or a word like a stem and a 
suffix and a prefix has a real, separate existence. They are in¬ 
dividually related to the individual facis of the world also. The 
school of MbmSfhsE bearing the name of Rumarila Bhatta accepts 
this view qf the Nyaya philosophy, with the qualification that what 
is audible is a manifestation of something that is eternal. In 
the other school of that bears the name of PrabhiLkara, 

the unity of the sentence and the unity of the subject-predicate 
combinatson are accepted* with the limitation that language 
and the facts with which the language is related are separate 
realities. In grammar these two are the manifested aspects 
of the same reality. 

4?* According to Prabhakara, the world b dynamic 
and there is no reality' as the fact unless it b related to the dynamic 
aspect of the world. Thus, language must ultimately be related 
to a change and movement, which k the nature of the dynamic 
world. Language has no meaning unless It b related to a change 
and to a movement in the world. In the school of Kumarila 
Bhatta abo, the dynamic nature of the world is accepted. But 
the reality of the individual facts* even without being associated 

with a change or movement b recognised in this school. 

43. Language, which is associated with "Authority 1 ' as 
mode of knowing, had formed a far wider field for investigation 
in philosophy let India than in any other country* and has been 
as wide a field of study as any other aspect of the world in India. 

It is unfair to dismiss the doctrines relating to language as 
endowing scripture with mysterious sanctity'. 


CHAPTER VI 


AUTHORITY ABSOLUTE 

The standard text on the sdnkhja system of Indian 
philosophy recognises three types of realities, namely* what conic 
within the sphere of perception, what come within the sphere of 
reason while falling outside the range of perception* and what 
transcend the range of both perception and reason. It may also 
be stated as a primary' deification of realities into what come 
within the range of seme-organs and what fall beyond such 
a range, and the furl her classification of the latter variety into what 
fall within the domain of reason and what transcend reason. 
But there b no ralky that is completely outside the intellectual 
Capacity ot man. Man can grasp everything in the world. To 
speak of transcendental realities that fall outdside the capacity of 
man involves a contradiction. A reality is a reality only to the 
extent that it is known as real. 

a. But their is a gradation in the intellectual capacity of 
man. Perception and deduction of facts directly hom such per¬ 
ceptual knowledge come within the normal capacity of all men* 
and even animals have this capacity. But there are realities in 
the world that come only within the range of an extended appli¬ 
cation of reason* and thb capacity b what distinguishes a philo¬ 
sopher from other men. Bui there is a still higher* a transcendental 
capacity in matfs intellect. This takes the form of a direct 
perception in its application and in its function. But it is not nor¬ 
mal sense perception. It bears the semblance of a direct per¬ 
ception only to the extent that it is not of the form of a secondary 
cognition arising out of a primary perception. 

3 - The recognition of such a faculty In man's intellect can l?e 
understood only if we understand the prior history' of the 
evolution of thought in Indta, Indian civilization had its start 
with persons who had such supernormal powers of knowing 
aspects of realities that fall outside the sphere of the understanding 
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ol normal intellect The earliest literary records of the civi¬ 
lization of India is full of references to such persons of super- 
normal powers of understanding. In this literature such persona 
are spoken ol as ancients, whose tradi lions the people of those days 
were following, whose ways they were trying to imitate. 

4, Vama, son of Vivasvat* was the earliest person in the 
history of Indian dvilfcation recorded in that early literature. 
We know little about the father of Yama s namely, Vivasvat, 
beyond the bare name. The name docs not appear in the liter- 
rature as that ot any god worshipped by the people. There is no 
poem in the collection of the Vedas addressed to him* But this 
name Is very familiar in the Rgveda ¥ which is the earliest text 
among the Vedas. He is the father of Yama and also of Mami* 
He is sometimes spoken of as the father of the twin gods called the 
Aivirts. There is a statement in the Rgvtd* that Vivasvat is the 
father of the gods in general. In some of the later Vedie litera¬ 
ture, he is spoken of as the primal father of humanity, a position 
that is also assigned to his son Manu* Vrvasvat had his wiTc named 
S&ninyu, who is the daughter of another god named Tvastar. 
Although Vivasvat is not a god to whom prayers are addressed* 
so far as the avail able literature is concerned, he is associated with 
the beginnings of Indian civilization. Fire was first manifested 
to him, along with another god named Matarifvan (who is 
himself an aspect of the Fire God)* They sing about the seat of 
Vivasvat, In which the gods, and especially the god Indra, take 
delight. 1 he poets sing of the glories of Indra from that seat. 
Vivasvat must have been himself an andem poet* and Indra is 
spoken of as delighting in the songs of Vivasvat. Vivasvat is 
closely related to the pressing -of Soma* Vivasvat is also related 
to other gods like V aruna and the Aivim, In the mention of the 
manifestation ot the fire to Vivasvat* we find an allusion to some 
of the powers possessed by him, that transcend rhe normal abilities 
of sight possessed by ordinary mem 

5. Yama, the son of Vivasvat p is also not a g>d. He is one of 
the earliest founders of the civilization of India, preserved in 
the Vedas. He was a mortal who became immortal; he had 
attained same new type of enlightenment, in so fir as he for di^ 
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first time saw the Path. This h the most conspicuous trail: of 
\am, Yama, unlike his father Viv&svat, has become the theme 
of some songs in the extent collection of the Rgutda. There are 
three poems about Yania, In one of them, Yama 1 $ also men¬ 
tioned as the author of the poem. We know nothing about Yama 
prior to hU discovery of the Path, prior to this enlightenment. 
He had a sister named Yami, and in one poem there is a dialogue 
between the two, Yaml trying to persuade her brother to enjoy 
some illicit connections with her and Yama trying to dissuade 
her from such an unworthy course. In the Rg&da we find Yama 
as having gone over to die region beyond and ruling there as King, 
He is intimately connected with some of the gods, especially with 
the great god Vanina. He is also connected with Erhaspati 
[who also seems to be more a man than an original god) and with 
Fire. Yama is enumerated among the gods, and he, though a 
mortal in the beginning, had become a god in so (hr as he enjoys 
the Soma offered to the gods and he is prayed like a god by the 
poets and along with the other gods. His discovery of the Path 
to die region beyond shows that he too had developed intellectual 
faculties which men generally do not have. 

6 . Mami is another son of Vivasvat. Manu is spoken of as 
the father of humanity* When he had kindled the fire, he made 
the first offering to the gods along with the seven Sages, The 
sacrifices which people perform arc based on the sacrifice performed 
by Manu as proto-type. There are various places where the 
sacrifice performed by Manu is spoken of as the model for later 
rituals. It was Manu who established the Fire as the light for all. 
Manu is associated with a large number of Sages of old, who 
were his partners in settling the pattern of sacrifices in the earliest 
times. .Such associates of Manu are Rhfgu, Ahgiras, Atharvan, 
Dadhyan, Kama, Atri and Klvya Uianas. They are all ancient 
Sages who had gone over to the region beyond, after Yama had 
discovered the Path to that region. Manu is also closely a^isodated 
wi th Soma, WhUe \ ama went over to the region beyond 
and became King there, and as such he had become a real god, 
Manu seems to have remained on earth. But the Super-normal 
powers of intellect which he had attained arc ihcre. 
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7 * There were other mortals who had become immortal 
gods ; thus Man its were the son* of the god Rudra through 
Pram (spotted cow) ; they were mortals and became gods, 
partakers of Soma at sacrifices and helpers of India in his fight 
with Vrtra, the Demon, They had become real gods. The 
Rbhn*, three in number, were first sons or Sudhanvan, and they 
too became immortal gods who partook or the Soma offered to 
the gods at the sacrifice* Many of the gods, including Mitra 
and Varur a. are spoken of as sons of the goddess Adili, and hence 
they are known as Adityas (sons of Adit!), 

8 , When we pass on from this ancient age of px&jtgcedie 
times, and when we come to the period of the Rgvtdk poetry, 
we find this belief in the attainment of some kind or Enlighten* 
ment, the development of some kind of super-normal vision, 
continuing. The Sages who sang about the gods had a direct 
vision of the gods in their true nature. It was only when a person 
could have such a direct sision of the gods and when they could sing 
of the gods in poetry that they were recognised as Rits or poets, 

G, There are frequent allusions to the secrets and to the 
mysteries in the world. They speak of the concealed positions 

and the concealed names. Vanina gave instruction to the Sage 
\ asistha about the twenty one names of the cow [Aghnyd or what 
shall not be killed), when he had attained wisdom. Dirghatamas 
had a vision of the secret mysteries of the universe and he sings 
of this in a whole poem of fifty three verees. There are the 
concealed positions of the gods. The place of the God Visnu can 
be seen only by poets. 

io. It language Is divided into four parts, the three parts 
remain concealed in the cave, and only the wise, the poets, can 
see the whole or that language. Only a fourth part is in use 
among men. Men may look, but cannot sec language. Men may 
listen, but cannot hear. Like a loving wife wearing charming 
robes, language reveals its Ibrm to the poet. 

it. The distinction between learning and “Enlightenment" 
is continued in the UpanisaAs. This is one of the most conspicuous 
features of the There are many people who 

have learned all the books on all the subjects known at that 
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and y« &uch a person has not really ‘'known”. The three 
Vedas (or the four) are not recognised as the source of complete 
knowledge. This in itself is full proof for the broad-mindedness, 
and for the tolerance or the people. They were no t slaves of a 
lew texts. There is no religion other than that of line Vedas, 
where a part of the scripture is spoken of as not authority for real 
knowledge. This does not mean that the Vpasofads began to 
depart tram the orthodox and exclusive path of the earlier Vedic 
texts. S t ,ch a view is a mutilation of the spirit of the times and 
of the texts. 

ia. Buddha was born in such an environment and he grew 
up and functioned in that atmosphere. When there was a 
prophesy, at the time of his birth, that he would become a Buddha 
or “Enlightened,” when later he told the kingnf Magadha that he 
was In search of the true “Light” and that he did not care for the 
royal throne, when he actually attained the “Enlightenment”, 
there was universal recognition of the fact, because of the Vcdie 
tradition ol the possibilities of such attainments. Otherwise 
he would have been condemned as an imposter. Buddha was 
in search or what he knew to have been attained by previous 
“Enlightened” persons. The term “Buddha” itself was very 
familiar in the Ufwsnksds as the real nature of the Self. It was the 
latter-day Buddhism that made a deviation from this ancient 
path and made Gautama Buddha the only “Enlightened”. 
From the time of Yama who saw the path to the time of 
Buddha who also saw the Padi, and even later still, such 
“Enlightenment” was a familiar feature in the national 
life of the people in the country. 


i ' 3 ' -/u* VfiaK&ds speak of two kinds of knowledge the 
lower and the higher. The lower type of knowledge consists 

of all sciences and even religion, and the higher type of knowledge 
consists of the direct realisation of the truth through a special 
faculty oT the intellect. Buddha must have had a thorough 
course of study on all the subjects ; he had also die opportunity 
to associate lilmself with the people who had renounced the world 
in their search for the reality Q f the world. Then, he had the 
“Enlightenment”. Certainly, this “Enlightenment” must be of 
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the nature of the dawning of a new' knowledge that was not con¬ 
tained in his early studies and in his later efforts in the company 
of the ascetics. This is just the distinction that has been drawn 
in the Upasisads about the lower and the higher knowledge. 

14, We do not know in what ways the problems were dis¬ 
cussed about the Al»o!utc by the learned people and the wise 
people of those days. The Upaniradt record such discussion? con¬ 
ducted in the courts of the kings. We know that such problems 
were also considered at the Seminars or Academies of the ftti) 
the wise people, in the gardens. We do not have any literature 
presenting any systematic treatment of the subject, going back 
to those days. The real need for such systematic treatment of 
the subject arose only when there came about a real cleavage 
between two currents of thought in India* lill then, there were 
only differences, and differences show only a healthy growth. 
A time came when there arose also a real conflict, and conflict 
is a sign of a disease. The fundamental point of difference was 
on the question about the position among the “Enlightened" 
people which must be assigned to Gautama Buddha. Gautama 
Buddha himself did not claim any special position for him. 
He was one among the many Buddhas, and he speaks oi the 
Buddhas in the plural number. He also speaks of the path of 
the Aiyas. But the phenomenon of the "Firet Enlightenment" 
is a departure from the Indian tradition and from the teachings 
of Buddha. The true tradition and the teachings of Buddha 
arc reflected in the statement found in the text on the Snhkhya 
system of philosophy that facts, aspects of reality, that fall outside 
the range of both direct perception and reason, must he known 
through the authority of trustworthy persons and of scripture. 
We must correctly understand who the reliable persons are, what 
the scripture is. 

15. The world has two sides ; there is the material content of 
the world and there is also its aspect as change and movement. 
In our normal experiences of perception and reason, both of them 
find a place. But are we knowing the material content as it k 
when we apply our seme-organs or when we apply our reasoning 
faculties? Are we knowing the change and the movement in 
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it as they are really when we perceive them or when we try to 
apply our reason? Do we see the reality or do we know only aspects 
ol reality ? The meaning of what b stated in the text on the 
philosophy is only this. In science and religion* we get 
to know oniy aspects of reality, and to know reality as k is, we must 
apply another faculty. 

i6p That faculty is what lies as the basis of rational 
philosophy* But even rational philosophy has its limitations* 
It may take mars beyond where sdenee stops. Philosophy may 
take up questions of fundamentals and investigate problems of 
“why” and ‘‘how’*. But rational philosophy recognises that, thro- 
ugh the application of reason, we reach only certain generalities. 
At best we may know that there are certain ultimate principles, 
certain fundamentals, lying beneath of the facts known 
through science. Reason only brings to light the existence of 
certain things in a general way and not at aH its nature* Thus 
philosophy has two aspects, the aspect ofgeneral problems through 
reason and the aspect of ultimate truths. The conclusions Q f 
reason are relative in the former, and it is in the latter that we 
reach absolute conclusions. 

17. This latter is found in the two other systems of philosophy 
in India, which deal with the two sides of the reality that we art- 
trying to know* There I ? the material content of the world andi 
there is the change and movement in it* They were dealt with in 1 
the two parts of the Vedie literature. In the commentary 
portion called the Bfahmarun in the Vedas there h dealt with 
the change and movement m the world, and in the tlptnrif&b^ 
there is a consideration of the material content or the world* 
Both go back on the original texts, which is now predominantly 
concerned with the change and movement in the world ; the 
original texts relating to the material content of the world have 
not been preserved with the same care* These two aspects that 
had been dealt with in the two portions of the Vedic commentary 
the Brahnmnas and the Upanhads, are taken up for a detailed conn- 
deration in the two schools of thought in India knoA-n as the 
Aiimdmsa and the Wdihiia* 

10. In the Sankhja system there Is a definite statement that 
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there are facts in the world that fall outside the sphere of sfitre- 
organs and of reason. Such facts must be known through scrip¬ 
ture. In the Jfyeya system, there is nothing specifically stated as 
falling outside the range of sense-organs and reason. But there is a 
distinction drawn between knowledge in general and specific 
knowledge, in this system. It is only through perception that 
one can secure specific knowledge. Inference takes us only to a 
generic knowledge. Thus, when fire is inferred from smoke, 
as existing on the mountain, we know that there is (ire in gent ral , 
but fire can have many specific attributes, and they are not brought 
with n our knowledge through such an inference. Similarly, there 
arc many facts of the world that are known only through inference, 
and as such only in a generic way. This is the case with the 
ultimate particles of matter that constitute the world. From 
inference we know that there must be some such slate of an 
absolute nature from which the experienced world arose. But 
we know nothing about their specific nature. All such facts that 
fall vvithin the scope of reason anti that are outside the range of 
sense-perception, are known only in a generic way as a 
-consequeroe. 

19. But ihe Ayaw system recognises some kind of traps- 
tcndcntal perception called Yq gk perception (Ycgi-Prahaksti ; * 
-God also can have a direct perception of such facts. This 
amounts to a recognition oF Facts of real sties that transcend 
the normal scope of man's perception and reason* A mere 
generic knowledge arrived at through inference is not a true 
knowledge. All that we know Is that there are such facts 5 we 
do not know what such (acts are, what their natures are. Thus 
the specific nature of such facts fall within the scope of what is 
called JiJfiv knowledge and of the knowledge of God. In 
fact* there is no difference between the position taken up in the 
S&nkhy&'Yoga system and in the AjSya^Ymitpka system. In 
these two groups* they specify the modes of knowing in respect of 
the facts that come within the scope of the systems, and they re¬ 
cognise facts and the modes of knowing them that (all outside the 
scope of the systems. 

20* In the group, the portion Is reversed- 
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These two systems recognise facts that faU behind the seeptof 
their philosophy, and they confine their consideration to facts 
that are not reached by the other two system-groups, that are 
recognised in those systems as going beyond their scope. Thus, 
both the Mtmfimsd and the Vedanta recognise modes of knowing 
like perception and reasoning. But they depend entirely on 
“Authority" for the establishment of the facts dealt with in the 
systems. This dependence on “Authority” for the treatment 
of the subject-matter in the Mimfimsd and in the Vedanta^ is 
explicit in the opening sentence of the original texts relating to the 
systems. The Mbn&hsd system and the Vedanta system have both 
a set of short texts, called Sutras or Aphorisms, as the basts. 
They start respectively with the statement^ “Then, therefore, 
there is a desire to know Dhartna and Brahman". Dharma is the 
Law that governs the change and movement in the world, and 
Brahman is the a bsolute material content of the universe discntagled 
from changes and movements. 

Si, The term “then" in both mean "after the study of 
the scripture". In the Aiimamsd text, the interpretation is 
accepted by all commentators. In the Vtd&nU^ the interpretation 
is indirect and of a secondary'nature. Sankara says that the term 
4 Then 5 * means “after the attainment of the requisite eligibility ". 
But he adds that “sequence to study of the Veda" is also under¬ 
stood* Ramanuja’s position is that the term means “after knowing 
Dharma " T which is the content of the Afimfimsd system; in so far 
as a study of the Vedas is a necessary preliminary to the know¬ 
ledge of Dkama „ the prior study of the Veda is to "be recognised 
even in relation to the Vedanta* 

22. In the Afmfimi system it is definitely said that the 
subject-matter of the system, namely, Dhnrma, is what can be 
known only from scriptural injunctions. In the Vedanta also it is 
said that the understanding of Brahman^ the subject-matter of the 
systenij has scripture as its source. What is meant by thii 
1 "Authority” on which the two systems depend for a treatment 
of the subject-matter? There are two possibilities, when we try 
to find out an answer to this question. The “Authority” may be 
a set of Texts known as the Vedas, or the “Authority” may b* 
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a distinct mode of knowing certain realities in the world. The 
Mtmftihw and the YedanUi lose their claim as philosophy sr it is the 
first alternative, and if it is the second alternative, they become 
super-rationalistic philosophy. In both there is a "desire to know", 
what is identical with “philosophy 11 . Among the systems 
of philosophy in India, there are tw o types. Four of the six are 
rationalistic, and the remaining two are super-rationalistic^ Can 
there be such a super-rationalistic system of philosophy ? Is not 
rationalism the essence of philosophy ? 

23. If we do not accept such a super-rationalistic system of 
philosophy, there are some great difficulties. We will have to 
say that human mind is incapable of understanding reality In afi 
its aspects and gradations, unless there is some super-rational 
faculty in the intellect of man. Perception and reason take ua 
only to aspects of reality' and not to reality itself. Through 
jfi wir r and rctionalistic philosophy, we knew the world only In 
the wav In which sense-organs and reason can present it to us, 
not in the way in which the world really b. And reason tells us 
only that there a seme such thing, and not what that thing is. 
For understanding the nature of fire on the mountain ascertained 
through the process of inference after seeing smoke on the mourn 
tain, we must go there and see the fixe. And when there are some 
facts that do not come within the range of perception and reason, 
we must cither say that the nature of such facts cannot be known 
or we must recognise certain modes of knowing that transcend 
sense-organs and reason. What is done in the Mtntiuksa and 
in the VtM lifl is to assert the absolute and unconditional compe¬ 
tence of human mind to grasp all aspects and shades of reality 
in the world, both in respect of the change and movement in the 
material content of the world and in respect of the material 
content of the world itself. It h not a dependence on 41 Authority" 
on account of mind*s Incompetence* 

24^ The very nature of the function of the sense-organs 
sirjd of reason warrants the recognition of a higher power in martis 
intellect. Ihc only other alternative is utter despondency 
in man’s incompetence to grasp truth. Ancient Indian thinkers 
w ere not such cowards ■ they wrere not also imposters w ho claimed 
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to have known the reality when they have known only aspects or 
that reality. In the Afimimsd and in the Ved&iti,t systems we 
have the noblest rumples of courage and devotion to truth 
among Indian thinker;, 

35* We cannot assert that a thing is there simply because 
we have seen it or simply because we have rational proof of its 
existence. We cannot also say that since we have not seen 
a thing or since we have no rational proof of it* there is no such 
thing. Errors are experienced in these two modes or knowing, 
Tn the text on the Sdnkhja system it is said that there are many 
factors 1 hat vitiate our knowing through sense-pcrcepdom We 
experience that immense distance is such a vitiating factor* Too 
much proximity also is a vitiating. factor in our vision. 
The seme-organs are liable to defects like jaundice* blindness and 
deafness. Even when a thing is in front of us and even when we 
keep our eyes wide open in broad light, the existence of the thing 
is not noticed when the mind is wandering (ar away. There arc 
certain things shat are too fine by nature to be caught by the sense- 
organs, A thing may remain conceaded behind another object 
and is hidden from view. Stars are not seen by day time when 
the sun's rays suppress the rays that proceed from them. A 
thing may be mingled up among similar things and may not be 
differentiated. There are various ways in which the functions 
of sense-organs are vitiated. 

a 6 , Reasoning is also not an absolutely dependable mode 
of knowing. The vitiating factors in the process of reasoning 
Torm one of the most important topics dealt with m all texts 
relating to logic. When there arc possibilities of mistakes in our 
modes of knowing either through sense-organs or through the 
application of reason, when such mistakes are recognised both in 
our experiences and alio by thinkers, neither of the modes can 
bring us into contact with reality. Through these modes we know 
reality only as it is presented by the modes and not as it is. When 
a new mode* transcending these two modes arc postulated* it is with 
the sanction of these two modes, on account of the necessity of 
these two modes. In the rationalistic systems of Indian philo¬ 
sophy there b an apparent claim that they deal with ultimate 
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truths, with realities, and not merely with relative truths or 
aspects of realties. Thus* in the text on the Sfiiikkfa system* it 
13 said that a mode differing from both science (observation) 
and religion, is the better one in so far as through that there is a 
discriminative realisation (Fyftajw) of three-fold truths, namely, 
the manifest (Fjrib), the unmanifct (Atjekt*) and the knower 
(Jiia ) But tL is claim h to be compared with the confession 
of limitations when it is said that there are realities that fail l>e- 
yond the scope of observation and reason, which can be known 
only through what is spoken of as ■‘Authority 1 *. In the and 

in the fGmjika systems it is said that the systems lead man to the 
realisation of truth r TaUrfl-Jrldna } and thereby Lo the highest bliss 
(MJfr&as*)* Here also there is a veiled confession of limitation 
when it is said that certain facts are known only through Tffgir 
Vision [T^-Praijiakta) and that reason brings man only to the 
generic knowledge of a thing and no! its real and specific nature. 
Thus* the position taken up in the i/imlwtfl and in the I 
systems is just what has been sanctioned by the other systems 
and what has been also necessitated by those systems. 

ay. There was a time when scientists also held that they are 
able to know the truth of the world through their science, that 
they are able to bring Nature under their control. But views are 
changing. Now scientists are satisfied that they are able to know 
only aspects of reality and not reality itself* that w r hat they know 
is superficial (only in the literal sense), that they move only 
on the surface of reality, that they cannot penetrate into the 
depths, into the secrets* into the mysteries of reality. Science 
de a l s with aspects of realities which they can observe either 
directly or through their instruments. In the Sdnkhya system, 
it was definitely said that the knower, the scientists or the philo¬ 
sopher himself, comes within the scope of the treatment in the 
system- In the other systems also* the nature of the Self uiwfaM) 
is a subject of inquiry' coming within the scope of the system. 
Bui in modern science* the scientist has no place. The ques- 
tio j of the relation of the scientists to the reality does not arise 
in modern science* as k does in the philosophical systems of 
ancient India. There is a *‘beyond* 1 to what are brought into 
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the scheme of investigation in science* both prior and posterior. 
How dead matter, uniform and motionless started on a course of 
different tat ion and change, how the phenomenon of life arose 
within that “dead” matter* why the changes in the world takcmcb 
a coune and noi another, why the direction Is fmm simpler to 
the more complex and not irom the complex to the simple—there 
are many points that arc not introduced into science for consi¬ 
deration. A €eU Ls the smallest living matter. When the 
is destroyed, where does its “life” element go ? Tangible matter 
is made up of atoms and atoms arc made up of electrons. When 
an atom is broken up, there is energy released. In whai form did 
that energy exLit 111 the atom, and what happen* to it ? The energy 
radiating from the Sun is preserved m plants in the form of 
matLrr + especially as carbon. How does energy convert Itself inw 
matter ? There are various problems in science, both in physical 
science and in biological science, that afford scope for some 
kind of further investigation* either within the field of science itseh 

or along a line parallel to the course of science. 

28, Just as science promises by the very nature of science 
some scope for another kind of investigation* within this further 
investigation itelf there is provided by rationalist philosophy* 
scope for a super-rational philosophy* It is in this way that there 
arose two courses of philosophical investigation* or which one 
does not stand in need of any * 4 Authority' 1 for establishing the 
facts admitted into it, and the other rests entirely on such an 
* "Authority”. We must understand .the term 41 Author! ty 11 ' i n i ts 

right connotation. 

29* 11 has already been said that both the sense-organa 

and reason have limitations that make them incompetent to 
grasp the reality* There must be some mode of knowing where 
there will be no such limitation* so that through that mode there 
will be a direct contact between the Subject and the Object, 
independent of any mediation. This is what Is known as the 
Impersonal Mode of knowing tApmmiityz-Prawns)* Ptimsm 
h “Person” and Paumstra b "what relates to a person”. 
Apaumseya is what does not so relate to a person. Prentfina b 
a mode of knowing. It is such a mode that is termed Veda or 
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'scriptural authority* in Indian philosophy in its absolute seme. 

30. The civilization of the West started with ail objective 
bias, the emphasis being laid on the nature of the world outside ; 
Ihe subjective stde was neglected and little investigation was 
made either to understand the nature of the knowing subject 
or to devdop its hill capacities. But In India, the position was 
kverud. The great emphasis was on knowing the nature of the 
subject and in advancing the abilities of the subject 10 know. 
The serpe of knowledge thus widened osi account of this increase 
in the ability of the Subject to know, The discipline of develops 
irg the abilities of the subject is generally known as Ycga+ We 
do not know how okl this system of Yoga was. Just as there had 
bren logical thinking even without treatises on logic, there 
must have been Togk disciplines even without text \looks on Yaga, 
■in the earliest stages. Yam a had his illumination through this 

Yega, whereby he was able to hrd nut the Path. Mann established 
the system of religious rituals regulating life of man* through the 
S3 me Jflgd* The various flps (Sages) had the direct knowledge 
of the gods through Yega. There was the tradition of Yoga in 
the (fpampdas, Buddha had his enlightenment through Yoga, 

31, Through this Toga t the limitations of die sense-organs 
. and of the reasoning faculty' are removed. Besides this physical 
. ard menial limitation that restricts the scope of knowing there is 

also a moral limitation, which too must be eliminated* This 
limitation is of the nature of traits like “attachment* 1 and 
^awenHon”* They too bring about a limitation on our knowing* 
and on account of the presence of such limitations wr do ni >i 
. know the thing as it really is. We usually consider the seme- 
. organs and our whole mechanism of mental activity with its 
L faculty of reasoning and various r motional aspects, as the cl aniel 
. for our knowledge and as the means for our entire life activity. 

. The fact is exactly the opposite of it. They are barriers to our 
* know ing, to our real and full life. They are really filters, 

32 i About the conditions in the Vcdic times, all that we 
can say is that the people had some special powers. There have 
. been attempts to interpret the Vedas as illustrating die principles 
of Yaga, I am not able to say anything about this method of the 
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i-.iicrpitution of the Vedas T this way or that way. Cut I am very 
definite that there is the Toga back-ground for the Vedlc culture. 
It cannot also be a case of a sudden and accidental illumination 
flashi ng on the minds of a few people. There must also have been 
some deliberate attempts to develop such powers, and such an 
attempt Is impossible without a method and a science regulating 
the methods. Such methods must have taken two different 
directions, each depending on a separate doctrine about the rela¬ 
tion between the Subject or the sense-organs and the mental 
apparatus on the one side and the Objective world on the other 
side. If what is called the Subject is an obstacle to correct knowing, 
ihen they must lie suppressed and repressed. There is the other 
view that the Person must get released from such subjective limi¬ 
tations. The former method was adopted by the £irahmacdrms t the 
predecessors of the Ascetics whom Buddha came across earlier 
in his life. The latter represent the R?is or Sages of the Vedas, 
33. Through this method of Toga the were able to get 
into direct contact with the world, both its changes and move¬ 
ments and also its material content. They knew the nature qf the 
unchanging material source of the changing world and also the 
nature of the changes in that world. In the change and move¬ 
ment, there b a design, a Law consciously introduced. What 
is called intelligence must have been behind this system of change 
and movement in the world even from the beginning. The Law 
is called the ft fa in Vedic terminology. The change and move¬ 
ment according to this Law is called the Ttijfia or Sacrifice, Even 
the first change and movement is called by this term of TqjHa 
or Sacrifice in the Veda, There was the Supreme Intelligence, 
called the Vir&f, which is the first manifestation of the Universal 
intelligence along with the first change and movement. There 
resulted a Form in the world, and that is the first ^Person”* 
There were also individualised Intelligences without the limitations 
oF sense-organs and mechanism of the mind. They are the gods. 
They continued this process of change and movement or the 
Sacrifices, and this process became the first operation of the Law 
in the universe. Men also perform the 2 ojAa or Sacrifice that fall 
within the scheme of the first Taj da performed by the gods. 
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34 - It must be understood that what h called a TajHa or 
Sacrifice is not a mere system of religious ritual; all the activities of 
man fall within this scheme of Tejn n, which became the Uh*tma 
rr l ew in the world. It cpctaicd both in what may be called 
the religions aspect and in what if called the secular aspect of life 
smerg rr.cn. There is the term ftta-PCrta, which enables men 
10 go to the other world, and this consists of //to (Sacrifice) 
and Purta (Social Service), Yama, Manu and the serious 
Sages associated with this establishment of the Vedic Dharmi 
or Law, consisting of Religion and Social Service, had a direct 
vision of the nature of the Uw operating in this process of change 
and movement in the world ; they are known as having a direct 
vision of {SMsdt-kria) Law (Dhantm} 1 in cxegetlcal works 
relating to the Vedas, There had been known a gradual decay 
of this capacity among men. 

35. In the two systems of philosophy in India where these 

two problems are discussed, namely, the nature of the operation 
of the Law in the change and movement in the world {Dhanmt 
dealt with in the Mtmasksd system) and the nature of the 
material content of the world (Brahmm dealt with in the Ved&nti1 
system ,i the mode of knowing must necessarily be recognised as 
that mode which was within the capacities of the peoples of the 
Vcdic agr. The records of their knowledge are known as the 
Vedas. The Vedas are not confind to a few texts* Any literary 
record of direct vision of the truth of the world without 
the limitations of the individuals come under the term Veda* 
S&nk£ra speaks of the immense, limitless Veda as the source for 
the knowledge afBrofimtm, Brahman is not dealt with in the limited 
texts railed the four Vedas. IT Sankara had only these few texts 
in hk mind when he spoke about the Vedas as the source for the 
knowledge of the Brahman dealt with in the he would not 

have used the terra ^immense" and *‘infinite”. After all, the 
available text of the four Vedas do not together exceed the six- 
of a single work known to them, the Ainhtihharata, 

36. When there is a direct, immediate Subject-object rela¬ 
tion between the sentience and the world, when the Object b 
grasped by the Subject m its real nature and not as it has been 
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presented by the medium, there b the knowledge of the thing 
gained by the knower without any limitations] without any error; 
such limitations and errors are brought about by the limitations 
and the defects in the medium, and here the knowing is direct 
and immediate. Therefore in such a knowing there can be no 
flaw at all. A record of such a knowledge b what is accepted as 
the Veda. That b why the Vedas are recognised as free from all 
taints, 

37, There is a slight difference in the standpoint of the two 
systems, the Afintamsa and the VcdanJUi. In the Mtm£rkt& there 
is no recognition of the possibility of a correct grasp of the entire 
Law by any individual. There is no 4 "Omniscience” accepted in 
die Mimdmsd system. There b a perfect world changing and 
moving according to a perfect Law. The individuals know 
only a part of it, and the extent Vedas contain a record of such 
partial knowing of the Law. To this extent there b an imperfec¬ 
tion. But in the knowledge of the parts as recorded in die Vedas* 
there are no defects chat are associated with ordinary literary 
records* defects of the “personality” of the knower, the imperfec¬ 
tions of his sense-organs and of the apparatus of the mental 
functioning, and emotional defects like attachments and aversions. 
The Vedie Texts do not record the entire wisdom about the change 
and movement in the world according to the Law ; the only 
thing that is claimed b that what are recorded must be in accord 
with the facts of the world, not what form only the personal views 
of a few individuals. Even t his claim b considerably diluted when 
they accept the theory of what are termed Artfm&d&sin the Vcda% 
which are passages that shall not be taken In their literal sense 
representing a truth, which have only a secondary' significance, 
which do not state any “fact”. Thus, there b a frank and honest 
confession that the Vedas do not contain the whole truth and also 
that what are stated In the Vedas are not ail of them truths 
about the world. Is there any other scripture in the world of 
which there b a similar confession by the guardians of such 
scriptures'? When it is said that the Vedas are the Authority for 
Dharma in the Mltmms'a, Tor the Law that governs the change and 
movement in the world, there is only a philosophical necessity 
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as the basis for such a theory and there is not at ali any kind of 
religious narrowmindedness or fanaticism behind it. 

38. In the *\£im&fhsd system there is no mode of knowing re> 
ceginscd that can operate beyond the scope of the sense-organs 
md the apparatus of the mind. In the process of knowing such 
medium cannot be dispensed with ; their defects can be removed. 
The system does not also accept the technical YQgi-Praly<iksa t the 
direct and immediate perception of a transcendental nature* 
t hus in the Afwainffi, an individual is only an individual, and an 
individual has his limitations. The only limitations that an 
individual can get over arc the defects of the sensenorganSj the 
defects of the apparatus of the mental process of reasoning and 
Lhc r motional defects of the mind. 

39. In the Vfddniti system* every individual is a potential 
« mmsdent. There can be a direct and immediate Subject- 
object relation between the sentience and the world- The truth 

not stated in its perfection in the Vedas, After all, the Vedas 
arc only a kind of medium for knowing the truth. The Vedas 
may point towards the direction in w hich one has to focus the 
mind to get a knowledge of the truth of the world. The real 
knowledge of the truth must be secured through personal contact 
with the world. Here also, what is called the * "Authority” is 
cot the text ol the Vedas; it is only the direct and immediate 
perception of the world in its true nature by the individuah 
Even this "Authority” is only in indicating the direction and not 
in presenting the truth* Every individual must grasp the truth 
of the world by himsdf and ultimately there is no if Authority T1 
for him* beyond hb own experience. 

40. Such limitations in the M Authority of the Vedas” are 
postulated by the Followers of the Vedas themselves. When we 
closely scrutinbe the theory of the ^Authority of the Vedas", 
what is most prominent is their tolerance* their freedom and their 
catholicity* so far as the defenders of the Vedic authority' are 
concerned* According to the true view of what is meant by the 
term “Vedic Authority", every scientific statement* every state¬ 
ment of a Law m the secular life or in the religious life of the 
people come under ihb term. All that is wanted b that such 
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a statement shall not have the limitation of being the “views” 
of individuals ; they must be the statements or tlie facts ’w ithout 
the limitations or personal considerations. 

41 T To understand the true import of this mode of knowing, 
through the "Authority” or an absolute nature, we must know 
certain details in the back-ground of the development o! Indian 
thought through the ages. It is not proper to estimate dir value 
of this mode of knowing adopted in Indian philosophy with a 
back-ground that is exotic to Indian thought. Modem Indian 
conditions do not form the true back-ground Tor the picture of 
ancient Indian thought, and conditions in other countries have no 
1 rearing on the conditions in ancient India. This candour 
this courage, this devotion to truth, that is at the back of the adop¬ 
tion of this mode of knowing, h something unique in India, un¬ 
noticed in any other country'. Full discussion on all points till a 
decision is made ; loyal adherence to the decision after it is made. 
Tills is the position taken up in India in ancient times. 

4a. I will give two examples from many, to (Huscrate the 
point, one from a real philosophical work and another 
from a work that forms the correct back-ground for Indian phi¬ 
losophy, Sankara gives four points as eligibility for one to be a 
philosopher, to start the investigation of the problem of Brahman. 
The first is that there must be a discrimination of what is eternal 
and what is transient. In the commentary on the work of San¬ 
kara, Vacaspatt Misra says that this is not the starting point 
in philosophy but the closing point. And he interprets the state¬ 
ment in such a way as to mean that the point of eligibility is a 
determination to accep t at the dose of the discussion any conclu¬ 
sion that has come out as the truth, 

43 There is an anecdote about Sankara, described in tbs 
life of Sankara, Sankara met a great scholar who was a staunch 
follower and advocate of an ac tive life in this world ,while Sankara 
had taken to asceticism. They met and they' came to the terms 
that after the discussion, if Sankara could convince his opponent 
about his own point of view, he would join Sahkra s Monastic 
Ordcr r and if on che other hand Sarkara could be convinced 
about the position taken up by the opponent* Sankara would 
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Jeave off his Order and lead an active life. In the end, 
Sankara won and the other scholar became a disciple and 
of £af.kara, follower joining his order. 

4j" possible that in such a tradition, any individual or 
any group of people could endow any set of texts with some 
sort of mysterious sanctity ? The acceptance of 1 ‘Authority” as 
a rnede of knowing is an intellectual necessity and not at all an 
infliction and a chain on the intellect of man. 

45. In this djctrine of “Authority” developed in the 
Indian philosophy we sec the supreme example of honesty of 
intellect, the bold confession of the limitations of man’s normal 
capacities to know', and the assertion of the maximum abilities 
of man’s life. There is a recognition or the possibilities of ™ an 
in his intellectual pursuits with an admission of the bare focts 
of man's life that man, though per foci, is not exhibited always 
as a perfect being, the possibility being that man in his true 
nature is free from all limitation in his powers of knowing and 
that there is nothing in the universe that it really and eternally 
concealed from man's knowing powers. The “Authority” m 
Indian philosophy is the most misunderstood and most misre¬ 
presented doctrine in the entire range of philosophy, and at 
the same rime the noblest doctrine possible in any system or 
philosophy* 




CHAPTER VII 

TRUTH AND ERROR 
a. Their Relation to Knowledge. 

I. If wc could completely trust our sense-organs or our 
reasoning faculty in knowing the truth, if we could be satisfied 
that when we know, we have also known the iruth, there would 
have been no philosophy, there would have developed no logic 
as an aid in determining the true nature of things in the world. 
It is the errors in our experience that is the basis for the deve¬ 
lopment of systematic philosophy and systematic logic. Wc 
find that we cannot trust the teachers of religious doctrines and of 
religious practice also. Just as there have liern noticed in our 
knowledge of things through the aid of sense organs and of 
reasoning, certain conflicts and contradictions, there have been 
noticed conflicts and contradictions in religious teachings and 
religious practices as wei L Therefore such religious doctrines and 
religious practices also must be put to strict scrutiny, like the facts 
of normal experiences in the life of the people. 

a. When I experience a fact in one way at onetime and in 
another way at another time, there is contradiction in my personal 
ex pent'nee. When 1 experience a thing in one way and anothrr 
perse i i experiences the same thing in another way. there is a con¬ 
flict. lian there be such contradictions and conflicts in the field 
of true know ledge in the world ? Can two contradicting oreon- 
fiietinL: religious doctrines and practices be both true? When 
we find such contradictions and conflicts, there arises the need for 
considi'ration and discussion. If both parties say that each is 
right and the other is wrong, that will not make matters better. 
Physical force and implements of torture cannot settle problems 
of truths. The greatest contribution of India to the intellectuaJ 
weal tit of humanity lies in this method of reconciling contradic¬ 
tions and settling conflicts through rational processes. There is 
no other nation that has agreed to submit their religious doctrines 
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and religious practice for discussion in open assembly and to 
accept the decisions after full and frank discussions. 

3. In India, there had been differences in religious 
belief in religious doctrines and in religious practices. But 
they were only differences* and differences could be accomodated 
through tolerance. In the Vedas we find a large number of reli¬ 
gious teachers and a large number of gods whom such teachers* 
and the people following them, worshiped. The mode of worship 
was also of various kinds. Between the path taught by Buddha and 
the Path of the Vsdas 3 there was only difference* if at all there 
was any such thing. There was no conflict. But a time came when 
the two Paths came into conflicts. The conflict could be settled, 
and should be settled only, through discussion, 

4. The people who followed the Vcdic path had the strength 
of numerical majority; they could also influence those who could 
employ physical weapons to support the path. It has been agreed 
by all that ultimately, the Buddhist path was dosed in the country. 
Was it through this numerical majority ? Was it through the 
employment of physical power against those who refused to join 
the Vcdic path ? Indian literature records no case of religious 
persecutions* though later Buddhist literature preserves some 
such memories. If physical might had been the weapon employed 
for the defence of the Vedic Path, there would have been no 
need to introduce the doctrines maintained by the Buddhists into 
the discussions. The very fact that the doctrines of Buddhism have 
been given full chance for defence in open assemblies and that 
in all the literary records of such discussions relating to religious 
doctrines* the doctrines of Buddhism have been truly and openly- 
introduced, show's that there was no question of employing force 
to destroy Buddhism or to d rive ba ck the foS lowers of the Buddhist 
Path to the Vedic Path. 

5. The great importance of this problems of truth and error 
in out modes of knowing Tor humanity lies in the (act that this 
question was not confined to the sphere of sense-perception and 
reason ; it was extended to the region of religion* and of 
the scripture. Both the Buddhist scripture and the scripture 
that follows the Vedic Path were put to the same test. As a mat- 
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ter of fact the problem of truth arid error in modes of knowing 
was taken up in philosophy to test the validity of the truths 
stated tn the scripture following the Vedic Fatln 

G. A mode or knowing deserves that appellation only if 
by that mode something can be known which cannot be known 
by any other mode. If everything can be known through senses 
perception and if the purpose of reason is only to confirm what was 
otherwise known* reason ceases to be a mode of knowing* in the 
technical sense of the word. Thus to know is to know what was 
not known before and in any other way* If philosophy has 
recognised a mode of knowing called ‘'Authority* 1 , there must be 
Tacts in the world that cannty- be known by any other means like 
sense-perception and reason, It is for this reason that the limita¬ 
tions of reason as a mode of know i t ig has to be subslanti a ted, This 
position alrout the mode of knowing is taken up in those systems 
where a mode of knowing like st Authority 1 s is also accepted. In 
this way, what is called "Authority 11 U not merely a mode of 
knowing* it is a mode of know ing which brings to us Lhc know¬ 
ledge of what cannot be known through other modes; this is the 
position taken up in the Mimdjhsd and the Vtd&tfa systems. In 
the Jfydja-VaiJfsikd system, knowing is simply knowing, whether 
or not what was known before or by other modes. 

7 + If the Buddhists assert that there are only two modes 
of knowing* namely, sense-perception and reasoning* then the 
position must be that there are no facts that cannot be grasped 
by these two modes and that whatever things are mentioned in 
scriptures, which do not come within the sphere of these two inodes, 
must be dismissed as not being 1 Tacts' 1 . Such are die rituals 
which secure heaven according to the Vedic texts. There are 
also statements in the Yedic texts like the truth being positive* one 
and immutable. This too must !>c false* Is this their position ? 
This question has been asked in the ABmMisd system of philosophy* 
The Buddhists take the five vows of abstention From (i) injury 
to animals* (a) acceptance of what is not given* (3) speaking 
what is false* (4) vain indulgences in worldly pleasures and 
(5) alcoholic drinks. Buddha knew in his Enlightenment 
the four great truths about suffering, its cause, its destruction and 
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the way to that destruction, which way is the eightfold path, 
already given earlier in this book. Are all these things within 
the sphere of sense-perception and reason, which are common 
to all people ? Then there arc religious practices among the 
Buddhists like worshipping sacred spoil{Cahjrts). If Buddha knew 
only what others also can know and have been knowing through 
their senseperception and reasoning faculty, how is Buddha a 
“Buddha** ? If it be said that Buddha is omniscient and that he is 
an exception, then how Is it know n that only one person could 
be omniscient and that a particular person is that omniscient one ? 
Dots this belief come within the scope of unaided reason ? 11 can¬ 
not also be said that the modes of knowing are different in religion 
and in philosophy. And if Buddha knew what others cannot 
know, others too can know such facts of the w orld that fail outside 
the sphere of normal sense-perception and reasoning. And 
Afimamtd and Vedanta do not claim anything more* The 
truths about the nature of the change and movement in the world 
dealt with In the Aiim&hsd and about the nature or the material 
content of the world dealt with in the Vcd&nti fall outside the 
scope or sense-perception and reason. And for knowing such 
truths there is a mode of knowing distinct from the sense* 
perception and reasoning. That is what they call te Authority 1 ’b 
S. What is the test bv which wc can determine whether 
a knowledge grasps truth or error? Various theories'have been 
put forward about this problem, according to the basic position 
taken up in the systems. They may be stated briefly as : 
i. Both truth and error arc inherent in knowledge. 

Eoth truth and error are extraneous to the nature of the 
knowledge and must be ascertained from outside. 

3 + Truth is inherent In knowledge, but error h extraneous 
to it and must be ascertained from outside, 

4, Truth is extraneous to the nature or knowledge and must 
be ascertained from outside, but error is inherent in 
knowledge. 

The theories associated with the four positions are related to the 
metaphysical and other views found in the systems that take up 
the positions. 
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9 - In (he Sdlikftya system, what is called knowledge is a 
material phenomenon. It is a function of what is simply an cvplute 
of matter, and what is called function is only an aspect of the 
matter, matter in a certain state. There is a subject-object concord, 
and that is what is called the phenomenon of knowing. When I 
see a rope at night in an indistinct light, only certain factors con* 
stitu ling the nope a re in subject-object relation and not all. These 
(actors are common with a snake also, and so the knowledge takes 
the nature of a snake. This defect is in the nature of the knowing, 
and as such the error is inherent in it. If a ]| ihe factors consti¬ 
tuting the snake come into the subject-object relation, then the 
knowledge takes the nature of a snake itself. And that is what is 
known as a valid one, the knowledge of ihe thing as it U. For 
this rea-ion, the knowledge has its nature either as truth or as error. 
There cannot be a knowledge without one or the other of these 
natures. Of course, knowledge has forms like a doubt, which 
really come under the nature of being an error, in so far as there 
is no ascertainment of the truth En it, 

10, According to the .Yyftf systems, what is called knowledge 
“ an attribute generated in the Self, the Subject that knows. 
This attribute generated in the Self, has not got any definite 
nature. It is just an attribute. Some object or other is the cause 
o! the production of this attribute, among many other causes, It 
has no such definite nature as cither in concord or in discord with 
the object as it is. Jts nature either as true or as erroneous 
has to lie decided later through other methods, ir a later test 
shows that the previous knowledge is in accord with the 
object as it is, then we say that the knowledge was true, andir the 
test ends in the opposite way, wc say that the knowledge was 
erroneous. In the desert, the glare or the rays of the sun may 
produce an impression of the presence of water at a distance, 
and if there is a lake, then also there is the impression of the 
presence of water. The impressions are alike. It is only 
after going to the place and testing it by actually touching it dial 
one is sure if the impression of water, the knowledge of the pre¬ 
sence of water in the two cases, was true or erroneous. Prior 
to that, one can say only this much that there is the knowledge 
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of water* Its nature of truth or error is not a factor in that know¬ 
ledge. We may sec smoke or we may be seeing only vapour, 
and in both the eases* there is the possibility of the inference of 
fijr + Similarly, ifa man says that there arc fruits available on the 
bank of the river* there is only a knowledge about fire or about 
fruits in the two sets of cases ; truth or error has to be established 
by later tests. 

i!. There is nothing in the world that does not come 
within the sphere of sense-organs and or reason. Our experience 
shows that both of them arc liable to err. Therefore* when 
they secure us a piece of knowledge, we must recognise 
their nature as liable to error, and so it b only a piece of knowledge 
that may Ijc true or that may be erroneous* It is in a state of 
suspcnce, without a definite form either as true or erroneous. 
It is only a later test that tan endow the knowledge with the 
form of being true or erroneous* and that nature itself 
depends on the nature of the later test either as true or 
erroneous. The result is that there h nothing that can be called 
a Final truth or error as the nature of a kowledge- such nature 
is only relative. Then is there nothing that can really be 
true or that is really erroneous ? Tire position is that a doubt is 
legitimate in respect of any knowledge* and if the tests are 
sufficiently well done, then ihe proof of the truth or error in the 
knowledge is also sufficiently dependable. When a further doubt 
becomes an absurdity, that is the final stage, and we accept the 
conclusion at that stage. We recognise the possibility of error ; 
but alt that w e can say at that sta^e is that to the best of our tests 
the knowledge is true or erroneous. 

12. In the AfJm&ms# system there is accepted a mode of 
knowing by a direct relation of the subject and the object* 
without any limitations in the sense-organs and in reason. It is 
a knowledge of a tiling as it is* not the knowledge of a thing as 
is presented to us by a medium. A knowledge arises when 
there is a subject-object relation, and the truth of the knowledge 
may be affected by the presence of any limitation in the medium 
between this subject and the object. There cannot be a knowledge 
without some object being in relation to the subject. Therefore 
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a knowledge arises as that of the object, that \\ it arises as true. 
But this truth may be limited by the medium that may come in. 
I he limitation to the nature of the knowledge as true has to be 
determined by the presence of factors that may stand between the 
subject and the object. A knowledge in which no such limiting 
factor can even lie suspected is by its very nature true. I his 
subject-object relation may be in respect of the changes and 
movements in the worldj or it may be in respect of the material 
content of the world. In both the eases there is a possibility of 
the object being in direct relation to the subject* with no kind of 
limiting factor* The nature of knowledge as true Is inherent and 
what we have to do b only to doubt the presence of factors drat 
may limit its nature as true* and to eliminate such factors. Thus 
it b only its nature as error that is brought about by the external 
factors* and its nature as true b inherent in it- It we do not accept 
such a position* we will be admitting the incompetence of our 
mind to understand truth* and it is a contradiction in terms 
when wc speak of things that our mind is not competent to 
grasp* A thing bathing only if it is within the sphere ol the 
competence of our mind to grasp* 

13. According to die JfySya system* there are two modes of 
knowing where the knowledge has absolute truth as its nature, and 
they are the knowledge of God and the knowledge of logins* 
In these cases too, the nature of the knowledge as being true is not 
inherent in it as a knowledge, but is brought about by the merits 
of the knower. It may be noted that the difference between 
the position of the J/jpdya system and that of the MimUmsa system 
is not in the nature of their respective doctrine, bu f in their basic 
assumptions. The system deals with GuSts thut come within 
die sphere of sense-organs and reason, while in the Mimdmti 
system the subject matter is what falb outside the normal 
competence ui man* outside the sphere of ordinary observation 
and reasoning. It is more a terminological difference. Know¬ 
ledge derived through observation and reason arc liable to err* 
and knowledge derived through a direct and Immediate subject* 
object relation is true : thb is the position in both. 

14. In the Buddhbt philosophy, there are different points 
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of view talsen up : the world is a real void and experience is only 
a positive appearance of this void, which must he an error. Or 
what is experienced as external is really the inner phenomenon 
t)[ the mind and there is the consequent error. Or ivhat is only 
to he inferred from their experience is exptreinced as what is 
directly perceived and as such there is the element of error. Or 
what is momentary is experienced as continuing and lasting and 
this is an error. This element of momemariness is common to all 

tlie schools of thought within Buddhistic philosophy. Thus, expe¬ 
rience as experience is an error,which becomes its inherent nature. 

15. Buddha is Omniscient, and as such his knowledge can¬ 
not err. It 15 not because that is a knowledge ; it is because it is 
the knowledge of an Omniscient person. Thus, the truth in the 
knowledge is dependent on extraneous factors. 

16. There are many factors that form the basis for such 
a doctrine that has developed within the Buddhist philosophy. 
11 they say that Buddha too can err in his knowledge, that 
knocks the bottom out of all their philosophy. Then, there is 
a particular presentation of the teachings of Buddha, that has con¬ 
tributed to the development of such a theory int he system bearing 
his name, it does not mean that Buddha actually taught such 
theories. I he teachings of Buddha were interpreted to mean 
such a vieiv. 

17. I he four-fold truth of Buddhism is that there is suffering 
in the world, that there is a cause for such suffering, that 
suffering can be terminated and that there is a way for such a 
termination of suffering in the world. Thus, imperfection be¬ 
comes an inhrrrnct factor in the world, which is the abode of 
suffering. Our awareness is confined to momentary experiences 
and we do not experience an enduring experiencer. We know 
nothing alxmt the absolute nature of the world. Now the line 
of argument is that if Buddha believed in a permanent experiencer 
and an absolute positive reality, he would have taught such things, 
and what he actually did was to refosc to answer questions about 
such absolute matters. The nature of the world being a void with¬ 
out any absolute positive basis is an interpretation of Buddha’s 

silence and not an element within Buddha's direct teaching. 
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1 6* Here, lb ere h a fundamental difference Iwtweeo the 
Vedic systems and the system bearing the name of Buddha* 
According to the former, man's mind is competent to grasp every 
tact of reality ; according to the latter, man cannot grasp reality, 
and his expereienee, as expedience, is erroneous by nature. 
According to the former, all men have equal capacities, though Et 
may be dorment in many and may be functioning only in a few ; 
according to the latter, there is one person who is different from 
all others, and he alone can grasp and has grasped truth. There 
is no question of a difference bewteen the two currents on account 
of Buddhism being rational and Vedic systems accepting an 
Authority* 

fj}. There b one great thinker in India, whom I w ill place 
on the highest pinade among the thinkers of the world ; and he is 
the least known, and I may even say that fie is not known at all to 
the students of the evolution of thought in the world. He is 
Prabhakara who expounded the MtmamsM system of philosophy 
in a particular way and whose name is given To one of the two 
schools within the Mimamsa system. For obvious reasons I kept 
hb name away when I dealt with the position of the Mimfihsi 
system in the matter of the relation of truth and error in 
knowledge. 

20. No error; no sin ; no void—this is the essence of the 
philosophy of Prabhakara, When we know, we know correctly. 
When we act, we act rightly. When we experience, wee xpericnce 
only positive facts and never a void, never a negation. It may 
l>e said that a person who denies a distinction between correctly 
knowing and wrongly knowing is a lunatic, that a person who 
denies a distinction between virtue and sin is a danger to public 
morality, and that a person who denies a distinction between 
what is positive and what is negative must be blind to facts. 
The first of these three points will be dealt with in this chapter 
when the question of the nature of error in knowledge will be taken 
up + The others too will be taken up In appropriate contexts. 
But here I assert again that the question of truth and error in 
knowing has no place in the philosophy of Prabhakara, 1 he 
problem of what is inherent is and what is extraneou s U> p knowing 
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as between truth and error dors not arise at all when we take up 
the position. of Prabhakara* Thai is why I did not introduce 
this school of Afimfimsd along with the position of MimSm ref. 

B. Nature of Error in knowledge, 

31. This problem has been dealt with in a very elaborate 
and comprehensive way in all the systems of philosophy in India, 
both the Ycdic and the Buddhist systems. When it ii said that 
a particular knowledge is erroneous, we must know what we 
mean by the term erroneous* There must be some common 
theory alwut the nature of an erroneous knowledge ; it is not 
enough if every one holds that what is di Herein from one’s notions 
is erroneous. That is not rational philosophy. When a thing 
is experienced as what it is not or is not experienced as what 
U is, tli ere is an error. This is a simple way of pm ling it 
But it requires more careful scrutiny* 

22* The difference between some of the cases noted below 
may be very slight ; yet they have ix’en advocated by different 
schools of thought and they must be kept distinct From each 
other. What is of great interest to a student of ancient Indian 
thought is the great variety of thought patterns, which shows 
their mutual tote ranee, their spirit of accommodation* They all 
together form what can be called the rich legacy of thought from 
ancient India. There is neither an enforced uniformity nor a 
conflicting meddlcy. An enforced uniformity bunts into pieces 
in course of time. Conflicting currents destroy one another 
and arrest progression. Indian tradition has steered clear of 
both the dangers. 

23* Ad the different schools of Buddhism hold in common 
that our experience is always an error \ and there is no scope for 
drawing a distinction between truth and error in knowledge* 
The various schools of Buddhism hold different views regarding 
the erroneous nature of our knowledge* 

24. The Mdd/gmmika school holds that there is only a void, 
complete void, as truth in the worlds and we have an experience 
of a positive existence in the world. That experience must be 
an error. This error consists in a knowledge as positive of what is 
negative {- 4 / 3 * — negation— Kfg/dli = knowledge}. 
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25+ Another school of Buddhism is known ss the Togdeira^ 
according to which the- ideas are real and what is experienced as 
external realities arc only aspects of these ideas* The ideas in 
their real nature have no external objects. What is called the 
Self is only these ideas as an aggregate. In dream there is the 
cognition of the Self [the ideas) without any external objects, 
and yet there is a differentiation of the subject and object, 
which is an error. This is what Is called Afma (self) hhydti 
(cognition). 

2f> + The cognition of objects having a form while the objects 
do not have any specific form of their own* h also a form of Asat 
(negation) Khy&ti :.cogriition). The difference is only in this 
that in the MMhyumika school, there is a cognition as positive 
of w hat does not exist at alJ f while in this latter school what has 
no form is cognised as having a form. Here the form is attributed 
to what is formless. This is the view of the Vaibhdsika school 
of Buddhists, 

27, Another school of Buddhist philosophy is called the 
Seutrdrflika, according to which there is a cognition without 
something to depend on5 and this is called the Mr&t&nham (void of 
support) Iihydti (congnition). To them nothing is within the 
sphere of sense cognition ; the external object b inferred, Somc^ 
times we hav e the experience of things that are there* and some¬ 
times we have experience of things that arc not there, as seeing 
some wooly things l>efore our eyes, which is an optic phenomenon. 
This is what they call the cognition without anything for it to 
depend on* 

2R. There ?re other ways in winch erroneous cognitions 
arc accounted for. Neither the object nor the idea ha's a form* 
Yet u F e sec that things arc known as having a form like a colour. 
This form Ls a new product on account of die contact of the idea 
with the object, and in our experience we see that a new colour 
arises when two things are mixed together though neither of them 
has 1 hat colour, 

29* In the system of Fatahjali, one of the schools of 
the Vcdic group, it is held that in such cases or error, there is a 
cognition void of a real object. We can state the nature of the 
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knowledge in language form “ but there is no object correspond¬ 
ing to what has been stated in that language form, 

30. Cognition of a thing as something else h another form 
of error as when a piece of nacre in bright sun-light is mistaken 
for a piece of silver. This is called Anjathd (as something else) 
Kfty&ti (cognition). This h the position taken up in the jYj^ 
system. 

3^ In the School of Munamsd as expounded by Rumania 
Bbatta, there is the theory of error as the cognition of something 
as something opposite. This is termed I Iparita (opposite) 
h'hydti (cognition). VVJtat appears in an erroneous cognition 
is not what does not exist* The thing must have been die object 
of a cognition at some other time and at some other place. 
Such things find their place in another cognition. This Is what 
lakes place in an error. This is not different from the doctrine 
or cognising someting as something else. The difference is more 
in terminology than in fact. 

32, In the Ved&nta School as expounded by Bhaskara, 
there is what is called the cognition of what really exists. When 
there is a piece of nacre shining in bright survlsght and when 
there is the cognition of a piece of silver, the stiver is therefor 
the time !>eitig. When later on through some test, it is found that 
there was no silver, then silver disappeared. This is called the Sat 
(real) tihydti (cognition), the cognition of what is really existing. 

33, In the Visist&dvmta (Monism with a qualification) 
school of the Vedanta system, expounded by Ramanuja, there is 
the same realistic touch even in an erroneous cog nition. The 
whole physical world is made up of the “Five Elements” mixed up 
in different proportions, and we arc seeing some such combination 
even in what 15 later found to be an error. At that time when the 
cognition arose, there was the object in the cognition. 

34, The Aihmta (Monistic) school of Vtdintn expounded by 
Sankara, advocates a theory of error not much different From the 
stand-point of the Buddhists. In this school also, experience 
h erroneous by its very nature* Thus whether we are seeing a 
real piece of silver as sivler or w hether we are seeing a piece 
of nacre in bright sun-light as silver, there is an dement of error. 
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The experience of silver as silver is also an error: But there 
is some real difference also hcrc t in relation to the Buddhistic 
approach. Experience is not an absolute error- the content of 
the experience is neither absolutely true nor absolutely erroneous. 
It is indefinable either as true or as unreal. Thus it is called the 
theorv of Ani rwtmiya { I ndifmably) Khyati { cognit ion). There 
cannot be a cognition of what does not exist at all; and yet there 
is not the cognition of the thing as it really is. When a piece of 
nacre in bright .sun-light is cognised as silver, there could not have 
l>t-cn the cognition nt stiver unless there had been silver, and if it 
vvere silver in truth, it could not be sublatcd by a later knowledge 
shat it Is nacre. Even when we say 1 hat wc have known a piece of 
silver as silver, there is an element of error in it. Stiver is 
not a truth ; it is only an appearance, the truth being 
the Absolute, the Brnhmm* Thus our entire experience is in the 
iorm of what cannot be defined as absolutely true* in so far vvha* 
is absolutely true* the $rafmtnn 9 cannot be cognised in our 
experience. At the same time, our experience is not alrsolutely 
erroneous in so Ihr as what we experience Is that Absolute 
in another form, as an empcrical fact, 

35* We have seen that in many of tlie Vedic schools of 
thought there is an dement of realism associated with what is 
termed erroneous knowledge. But the uucompromising realism 
is found in the .\fhnnmsn school associated with the name of 
Prabhakarn* While in the various schools of Buddhbm, there is 
no such distinction like truth and error in knowledge, hi so far 
as experience as experience is error, in the MmMsd school 
of Prubhakara too there cannot be any distinction like truth and 
error in knowing ; but this b for another reason; experience 
b true by its very nature, and there is nothing catted an erroneous 
cognition* 

3*5’ When in bright sun-light a piece of nacre h experienced 
as a piece of silver, what happens is that the sight or that object 
produces a complex cognition, partly of the nature of a direct 
experience and partly of the nature of a recollection. The co~ 
gnition is of the form H This is silver”. In such a cognition the 
element "This** is of the form of a direct experience and 
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the clement "Silver” is of the form of a recollection of what has 
been experienced before* There is no awareness of the 
fact that there is an element of recollection in this cognition and 
as such the experience is defective ; there is an imperfection in 
the experience. But is there anything that can be accepted as a 
perfect cognition ? No one is omniscient, and there Is an element 
of imperfection in every case of experience. 

37* The intermixture of experience and recollection in the 
same cognition is also a common fact; as a matter of fact there is 
no event ofa pure experience* In all cases of experience, there 
is the element of recollection also. Whew we see many material 
masses, we get the experience of “Thb is a cow”* “This is a 
horse”, and “This is ajar”. This is due to the presence of the 
element of recollection of cows, horses and jars coming in these 
cases of experience. Unless there is the dement of the recollec¬ 
tion of forms experienced previously, all the perceptions should 
have taken the form ‘'This” and not ' "This is a cow” etc. 
But in sudt experiences, there is no awareness of a recollect ion 
at all* It b known only as a unitary experience. In the same 
way, in the experience **Thb is silver 11 when what was in 
front was only a piece of nacre, there is a unitary' knowledge* 
Where b the error? 

38. I have not given the above brief notices of the various 
theories about error as a complete study of the problem. I am 
dealing only with certain general principles* My object is only 
to show the true distinction between the thoughts in the Vcdic 
schools and the thought in the Euddhbt schools. According to 
the latter, man always errs in his experience ; according to the 
former, man may err, bu t man is capable or being right also. As 
a matter of fact, we can speak of a cognition being an error only 
in contrast to the nature of truth associated with other cog- 
nit ions. An absolutely erroneous knowledge b impossible. A 
cognition can be art error only relatively to other cognitions that 
are accepted as true. Prabhakara represents the true Indian 
spirit, that can never err”. Man. may be imperfect in hi* 

knowing, but cannot Ijc in the wrong. This unfailing trust in 
man's abilities is tlve true spirit of India* 
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THE WORLD : WHAT WHY AND HOW 

chapter viii 

Tkc Vedas : The Form. 

1 . The Vedas are essentially poetry and uoS at all works relating 
to any subject in particular. Especially is this the case with 
the ffgtteda and 1 he Alham&tda. The Tqjamdtt relates to the rituals. 
The Sdtnavrda is only the Rgvtda set to music, along with a few 
passages which arc not different fmm the jtgPtda cither in Form 
or in, substance. In the Brdhmanas and in the Upmtsads % we 
have the interpretations of the rituals and the thoughts of the 
original texts of the Vedas r In the main picture of the Vedas, 
we cannot meet with any real philosophy dealt with \ but wc sec 
a philosophical background. Neither the poets of the Vedas* 
nor these who described the rituals have worked out a consistent 
philosophy, though they must have been philosophers* though 
they lived in an age of advanced philosophical thoughts and 
deep philosophical speculations. From the available texts or 
the Vedas, we must try to understand the possible philosophy 
of the times ; it h not fair to draw conclusions about the philosophy 
of the times from the actual statements of the texts as the basis. 
We must not say that their philosophy Is thus much, in so Tar as 
thus much alone is stated In the texts. We must draw conclusion 
from the texts regarding die extent and depth of philosophy* 
fr ont die implications of the texts. 

The texts l>ctong to a large number of authors who might 
have been separated from one another by vast intervals of time, 
and they might have been distributed along distant regions. 
The poets had, perl taps, the philosophy of an earlier day as the 
back-ground and not necessarily the philosophy of their own 
times. The philosophical doctrines that were known to she 
people as inherited from an earlier date h perhaps the real back* 
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ground for Ehe Vedic literature* Thus the doctrines found! reflect¬ 
ed in the poetry of ihc Vedic text-! were what were discussed and 
settled in an age that preceded the days of the texts ; it is also 
possible that what we find in the later phases of the Vedic period, 
in the Up<uus&ds t were discussions about philosophical doctrines 
of the days of the early Vedic Texts, represented by the available 
Rgwda and the Athatvautda. When we speak about the Philosophy 
of the Vedas* wc are not speaking about ihc philosophy of any 
particular time ■ we are speaking of the philosophy that could 
Ire deduced from the texts known as ihe Vedas, which formed 
the back-ground of such texts. 

3, Wc must also keep in mind diis fact that we are dealing with 
poetry as our source for understanding the philosophy of 
the Vedas. Poetry is not a scientific, systematic treatise on 
any subject. The poet sees something, and they write potiry 
with something deeper in their minds. What they sec actually is 
only a symbol for what they had in their minds. When they 
sing alxHit the Earth and Heaven and about the Region between 
them, when they sing about the various phenomena of water and 
light in these regions, when they sing about certain powers 
abiding in those regions, generally known as the gods, wc must 
understand that they had so meting beneath and beyond of 
the physical facts that we see and that wc may usually under¬ 
stand by the Language which they employ. 

4* In so far as we do not have any record of the real philosophy 
of the times or the Vedas dealt with systematically, there is 
another great difficulty that we have to surmount. We do 
not know at what point we must make the start, and we do not 
know also the direction along which we must proceed after the 
start. 1 propose to start at the point of the world as we sec it with 
our eyes, and then I will deal with the questions of the why and 
the how, regarding the world. Whether the world has always 
been there,whether it evolved out of something, whether it was 
created and if so, by whom—all such matters must receive our 
very dose attention. Wc must also examine the philosophy of the 
Vedas as deduced from the contents of the Vedic texts, also as the 
foundation for the development of the later philosophy of India. 
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We see the world as consisting of the Earth on which we lire 
and also of the space above us. We can see nothing below of us ; 
while we can sec upward? through the space above the Earth, 
we cannot see downwards through the Earth on which we live* 
Above us wc see the vast firm ament separated from the Earth 
by the cxpancc of the atmospheric region. The poets or the Vedas 
also must have seen the same phenomenon. But they must also 
have seen something deeper and something beyond which 
we do nob and cannot, scc + The Earth and the Heaven or the 
Earth and the Sky form a pair sung about frequently by the 
poets, 

5* They are the Mother (Earth) and the Father (Heaven 
or Sky) for humanity. The Heaven or the Sky as Father is 
found in the mythology of nearly all the nations of the world. 
We have the term Zeus Pater and the term Jupitar, to designate 
this. But io the Vedic Indians, the Mother Earth is also of equal 
importance if not or greater importance. There is no poem 
about the Sky or Heaven taken singly;while there arc poems about 
the Mother Earth alone. There are many poems about the 
Mother and the Father taken together as a pair. The 
most familiar icmi is DpEbE-PttAim (Heaven and Earth), 
Other terms arc Rodosf s Bhuml and Ajwf; the Iasi two arc the 
name of the Earth, used to designate both in the dual number. 
They are two halves jonhied together. They are also thought 
of as two vessels; they arc a bo compared to the two wheels at 
the end of an axle in a chariot. In spite of such comparisons, 
they are the Father and the Mother; this is the most prominent 
idea. 

6. There h a short poem in which the Earth is praised alone, 
in the ftgwda, while in the Aihamifda there b a long poem of 
mty-three verses in which the poet sings about the Mother 
Eanh. TJiis show's what partiality ihc people of that age had for 
die Mother Earth, in relation to the Heaven or the Sky, which is 
the Father. Then there are many words which the poets use to 
designate the Mother Earth, In the later list of synonym us, 
found in work known as the Nghmtu-Mndtia of Yaska, there 
are twenty one names for the Earth, and Vasbtha, one among 
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the greatest of the Vedie poets, says that when he attained wisdom, 
the God Yanina gave him instruction about the twenty one 
names which the Earth (Aghnj'd '—what shall not \>c kilted, 
cow) horc + The word Agbrya means the “cow 11 , and in 
the context it means the Earth ; there are many words that mean 
both tlic Earth and the cow* A set of primitive people, wandering 
from p lace to place in search of pasture, fighting and invading, 
and even plundering, can not be expected to have such a 
rich vocabulary, and so many names for the Earth, To the 
Vedic people, the world could not have been a w r onder the 
Earth was a loving mother* long known to them and loved by 
them for a long time. 

7, The Y cdic people loved the Earth much more than the 
Sky or the Heaven, and the word for the Sky or Heaven, 
DyauS) occurs more often in combination with the name of the 
Earth as a dual compound than alone. There arc such dual¬ 
compounds of the word Djaus with a few names of the Earth, 
Djdid-Pritftm s Djdm-Ksdmd and Dydrd-Bhum}. And this 

pair appears far more times in the $guda than any pair of god, 
of whom also there are many, A single word in the dual number 
meaning the pair, RodtiSi w occurs about a hundred times in the 
Rgucda* They arc spoken or as parents, many words meaning 
l4 p arcil t s ' J being applied to them like Piford {the two fathers), 
iWdtaru (the two mothers) and Janilri (die two producers) ; 
They are also spoken of as having the gods as sons [Dma-Pulm), 
£t + But the gods are also spoken of as having produced the Heaven 
and Earth. DTrghntamas, a great poet of the p says that 
he who poduted the Heaven and the Earth (Rodasi) > is the best 
among the gods who do great deeds. Vamadeva, another great 
poet, also speaks about such a creation of the Heaven and the 
Earth by the gods. This shows that when the gods arc spoken 
of as the offspring of the Heaven and the Earth, the gods are 
also spoken of as having had some hand in the production of the 
Heaven and the Earth, 

tp The Heaven and the Earth are also spoken of as being a 
BuUnnd a Gow- They are rich in seeds and yielded milk and 
ghee and honey in aboundanec. They abo produce the nectar. 
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They never age ; they are wide--extensive, broad, forming great 
abodes. They are manifold with their ends far apart from cadi 
other* Apart frtm the physical aspects indicated by the above 
features, they arc endowed with divine qualities, being the father 
and the mother. They are wise and they uphold and promote 
righteousness. They guard die beings and they protect them from 
disgrace and misfortune. They giant food and wealth. 1 hey 
bestow great fame and dominion. They sit round the sacrifice, 
they go to the worshippers along with the heavenly folk. I hey 
carry the oblations to the gods. 

10. The Heaven arid the Earth arc what we see with our own 
eyes; the Heaven is above and the Earth is below, where we are* 
The Earth is what is around us. circular in shape, resembling a 
wheel. The four cardinal points are indicated by terms that 
mean what is behind (West), what is in front (East), what is 
downward (South) and what is upward (North). There isofi.ro 
the mention of the four points, and there is also mention of the 
live points. Later literature of the Yedic texts mention six. and 
the Rgifda itself speaks of even seven such points, 1 he fifth may 
be what is above or the place where the speaker stands, and the 
two more must be above and below, I am not quite sure which 
is which ; but the seven points must be the four cardinal points, 
above, below and the place where the speaker stands. 

11. The Heaven is Bw f a word that is related to the word Dm 
meaning “god";it has its counterpart in Greek and in Latin with 
the same meaning. We have Zeuz Pater and Jupitar; we have 
also Dtus from which we have words like Divine. It is only in 
the Iranian language that the word has changed its meaning, 
and in the Atxsto, Datm means "demon”. Tins meaning 
continues even in modem Persian m Dm Devil . I here arc 
other words also that mean w heaven” in the Veda. JVafcj is 
a word that is found very often, and its meaning is quite uncertain. 
Later commentators interpret the word as being a combination 
of the two negatives JVe) and d T with the word Ac, (happiness)* 
the whole combination meaning what is not other than happi¬ 
ness. But this is not scientific etymology. There is another word 
Vjmnon^ which is divided In the Veda itself as Virma* \ the latter 
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part means “help” or ^protection” in the Veda* Heaven is also 
spoken of as Roedria (luminous)* Uttema or UUare (highest). 
It U also designated as Ptirya and Paramo (supreme* farthest), 

12. From these references it is certain that the Vedic poets had 
the physical Heaven and Earth that we also sec, in their mind 
when they sang of the two* as a pair or even singly. Poems arc 
not addressed to ihc Heaven singly* though the Heaven is 
mentioned alone in many places, some* hues as the abode of the 
gods. But did they have only the physical Heaven and Earth 
in their mind whim they sang about the Heaven and Earth nr 
when they made mention of them in casual allusions ? To 
determine this point, we must examine their conception of the 
physical world as seen by us* more closely, 

13, The world is not merely what is encompassed by the 
Heaven and the Earth,one above and the other below* two “Bowls” 
two wheels, kept asunder, far removed from each other, and yet 
forming an inseparable pair like Father and Mother, They sing 
about three worlds, there being the Atmospheric region between 
the Heaven and the Earth, It Is called the Anlankya (what is in 
the middle). There is no poem in praise of the Atmospheric: 
region* either alone or in combination with others. The atmos¬ 
phere is only space and not an object of worship. It is only the 
abode of some gods* the place where there are waters. The 
word Rojas is used to express this region, and sometimes it is said 
that the Rajas is dark. I am not sure whether in such cases* the 
word is used in the specific meaning of Atmospheric region or 
whether it is used only in the generic sense of “region 1 *. Words 
denoting ihc Earth or Heaven are also used sometimes in the 
sense of “World” in general. Thus there 15 mention of the “Three 
Rxam" (the luminous region, the Heaven). There is also 
mention of the Earthly Rajas in plural. They speak of the ihree 
Artier ik§as t and the three Rajas and the three R&cma in the 
same place. In another place* there is mention qf three 

three Djaus, and three Rajas. These words may mean speci¬ 
fic regions or simply region in general Or it may be that they 
mean a three-fold division of each of the three. There is also 
mention of die Farthest Rajas (in plural) that are not beyond of 
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(ndra; there ss also llic highest Rajas (in the singular) ; it is also 
ealfcri the third Raja i (in the singular!. 

f 4- They speak about die distance between the Earth and the 
Heaven, Heaven, which must lie what is meant by the abode oF 
the god K'WW| is so lar away that even the birds cannot soar up 
to it. It takes a thousand days for i bird to reach die Heaven 
when it flies from the Earth> The later commentaries on the 
origins] texts speak of [he distance in the same terms of a thousand 
days journey for a bird or in terms of a thousand cows standing 
each above the other. 

* 5 + The impression may be that the poets had the physical 
world in their mind when they describe the dtree regions in this 
way,the Earth being below and die Atmospheric region being above 
it, with the Heaven as the highest. It may be that each of them 
had further subdivisions into three* But there arc ideas found 
scattered in the Vedas that show that die poets must have had 
something deeper in their minds, and not merely the world 
with its three divisions within our view. They speak of the two 
divisions of the Earthly regions, and the third or the highest 
being the abode of Vi^rtu. Men can see the region of the two 
strides of Visnu* while none can view the third. The 
highest abode of Visrtu h known only to the wise poets. There is 
“the wonderful world”. The Sun-god Savhar comes through the 
'■dark regions”, has domain over the “dark region” and reaches 
the “heaven” through the “dark regions”* 

* 6 + Many other gods are associated with regions that arc be¬ 
yond die view of ordinary men.“There are three heavens of which 
two are in the bp of the Sun-god Savitar, while die third is in 
the region of Yama”, The whole world 2 s a fourth part of the 
great “Universal Person”, while the three other fourths are 
“immortal and in heaven.” There are questions asked about the 
abode of the Asvins. “Conceded. Names” and ^Concealed 
Places*" are frequently found mentioned in the JRgwda* They are 
the names and the place's of the godf. 

17 - The “Names * 1 here cannot be dissociated from the views 
which they express ahum language*” Language can be divided 
into four quarters, and It is only the wise poets that have known 
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it. Three quarters of it remain concealed in the cave, and only 
a fourth part is in use among men,” The mystery of language » 
i|i 145 mentioned by Dirghatamas. Brhaspnu ako sings about the 
mystery surrounding language, “Gne may look, hut one cannot 
see the language; one may listen, but one cannot hear 
it. But she reveals her full form to this person, like a loving 
wife with charming robes/* Dlrgha lamas has much to say about 
the wonders of language and of poetry, about metres and modi - 
of singing. Various mysterious positions and objects are associat¬ 
ed with the various metres, “He has fixed the Sindhu (river') 
in the heaven through the Jagafi metre ; lie saw the Sun in the 
Ralhmtom song*'. There are various mysteries associated 
with numbers. The seven language forms and the seven rivers 
are very often spoken of In the poetry of the Vedas; it may be 
referred to as the seven names or the seven sounds or the seven 
tongues or the seven mouths. Sl There arc four horns, three feet 
for this, ivro heads, seven hands for this ; the bull tied on in a 
three-fold way, roars and roars. The great god entered the 
mortals/' Dirghatamas has much to say about the Sun and 
about the time and the divisions of time, and m this presentation 
he uses various numbers like five and seven and twelve. “They 
yoke seven horses to a chariot having one wheel ; the horse is one, 
bearing seven names. The wheel has three navels, in which all 
this world has been remaining. 11 <4 The chariot has seven wheels. J 
‘‘The seven sisters sing in laudation 1 in which remain concealed 
the seven names of the cow/* “It has twelve spokes; indeed it 
is not subject to decay; this wheel of Law goes round and round 
the heaven/ 1 “Herc there stand seven hundred and twenty sons, 
in pairs/ 1 “The lather has five feet, with twelve forms. 11 “He is 
spoken of as placed in the high (chariot) with seven wheels and 
with fix spokes/* £ Tn the wheel with live spokes that is rolling, 
the entire world has been remaining.” The Vcdic poetry abounds 
in numbers that have a very mysterious and symbolic meanings ; 
we cannot understand the real meaning, since we have lost ihc 
key to open up the mysterious chamber. 

18. People live an active life on earth. They worship the gods. 
There is the Law in the world, what is termed Ria t The great 
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warrior, god Indra, kills the dragon Vrtra as a result of the worship 
of men op earth, and thus ho lets “the seven rivers” flow 
freely. He also kills another demon, Vah and he releases 
the cow's that art concealed behind, the mountains in the 
caves. In the fight against Vrtra, Indra was assisted by the gods 
named the Mainland in the fight against Vala and in recovering 
the cows concealed behind the mountains, he had the assistance of 
BfhafpatL The Mantis arc intimately associated with Soma, 
at>d Brhaspati is related in the same way to songs, and there are 
many words relating to songs that are used in his descriptions. 
Both the Maruts and Brhaspati arc more closely related to Indra 
than any other god* and of them the Maruts arc related to him 
through Soma and Brhaspati through song, 

19* The Maruts were first mortals who later became gods eligible 
to receive Soma at the Sacrifices, and tliey formed the most impor¬ 
tant gods in the matter of Soma offering. They got their share 
of the Soma at the Sacrifices in advance of others, and this pre* 
ccdencc in the matter of drinking the Soma at the Sacrifices has 
become practically a synonym for “Honour” or “Eminence"*. 
The Maruts became inhabitants of the Atmospheric region* 
Brhaspati must have been a mortal too and he remained a god 
on Earth. He is more like the god Fire, being called the “EIe~ 
vated Preceptor” (Pstr&hita). Like the Fire, he remains among 
men, though a god* Inspsite of his abode on the Earth and in 
spite o± his relation to Indra and to the Fire, what is peculiar 
to him is his relation to song* to language ; and the terms like 
“having seven mouths 1 * or “having seven tongues” refer to him. 
This distinction between a Soma group and Song group among 
the gods is very plain in the Vedas* I prefer to designate the latter 
as the “Wisdom group” of gods. 

20. The Soma group is more related to the Atmospheric 
region and the Wisdom group is more related to the Celestial 
region. The gods of the Atmospheric region are p to mention only 
the more important, Indra, Matariivan* Rudm, Maruts, Parjanya 
and Waters In the Celestial region, there are Dyaus 

(Heaven), Varuna, Miira, the sun-gods of Stirya and Savitar, 
Vi^u, U^as(Dawn)and the Aivins{tlte tw in gods). Some of them 
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like Visnu and the two Sun-gods* arc not invoked to the sacrifices 
to drink the Soma ; Alvins are fond of M&dhu or the ' Sweet 
Honey” and there is also reference to “the Honey Wisdom” 
in the Rgivda, The Watcis mentioned among the gods of the 
Atmospheric region cannot be the waters that we have ; if they 
had been so, they should have found a place on the Earth* and the 
Rivers find a place among the gods of the Terrestrial regions. 
It may be said that the Waters are aligned their place in the 
region in so far as the rains come from that region- 
My point is that the Waters of the Rgvfda do not correspond to the 
waters on the physical earth. Here we must take note of the fact 
that Indra kith the demon Vrtra and releases the Waters* the 
“Seven Rivers 5 *, while after killing Vala* he releases the light. 
Thus, wc get two series : 

i, Indra, the demon Vrtra, the Manila associated with 
Soma and the Waters released. 

a, Indra, the demon Vala * Briiaspati (associated with 
songs) and the Light released, 

I am inclined to equate this division of the world with the “Five 
Elements™ of a latter stage in the development of philosophy in 
India* the Elements being the Earth, the Water* the Fire* the Air 
and the Ether [ Akdsa) . The close fela tton of the first three or the 
Five Elements with the three worlds of the Veda* cannot escape 
the attention of even the most casual reader of the Vedas. Ihe 
references to Sound, to language and to songs and the mysteries 
related to them* may be equated with the fifth Element* Ak&Sa t 
(Ether) which* according to the later philosophy* is connected 
with sound. There arc prayers to Vayu and Vita, both meaning 
“Air”. One may he temp Led to connect this Vayu or Vata with 
the fourth dement* But these gods are placed in the Atmospheric 
region* and there is nothing to show that their seat is deeper 
tlum the scat of “Light” or the third of the Five Elements. The 
other gods that may be given some close connection with the 
notion of" Air' 1 are the Maruts* their father Rndnq and MatariS- 
van* all of them belonging to the Atmospheric region* 

at. I am not at this stage in a position to work out a complete 
theory' of the possibility of the conception of the “Five Elements 11 
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being traced back to the cosmology of the Vedas ; yet I cannot 
help taking note of the close relation, of the three worlds of the 
earth* the Atmosphere (with Waters) and the Celestial region 
(with its Light) with the first three Elements. I cannot also shut 
my eyes to the close relation of the mysterious regions connected 
with the “place or the gods” and of the “names 11 to,, and its 
possible identity with* the Ether (Afutia} having sound as its 
essential attribute according to later philosophy. There can be 
no doubt regarding the relation of the Light in the third region 
with “colour” as the attribute of Fire, the third element 
among die “Five Elements”, I am not able to fmd in the Vedas 
any equivalent to “Smell 5 w hich is the attribute of the first cle¬ 
ment, the Earth * The position of die fourth dement is not at all 
clear, and so I do not take up the question of its attribute of 
“Touch”, 

22. Taste, the sweet taste, plays a very prominent part in the 
Veda, and it is associated with wisdom. According to classical 
philosophy, it is the attribute of water, and water is in the second 
region, the Atmosphere* I had already said that wisdom must be 
related to the tliird region* in the Rgsxda* Just as the realisation 
of the Waters in the second region is effected through TajM or 
Sacrifice in the first region, the Earth, similarly the Light in the 
third region is to be realised through the essence or sweetness in 
the second region. I must confess that the position is not all at 
clear, I am dealing with poeiry and I have to dnw conclusions 
about philosophy which formed the back-ground of tbat philo¬ 
sophy. That Is my difficulty, I Jed sure about ihc position of at 
least four out of the “Five Elements 31 in Ihe Rgvtdk thought, the 
fourth being rather dubious. 

23. We must also recognise, in this connection, the fact that 
many of the phenomena found on the earth arc spoken of in very 
dear terms, as having originated m the higher regions* Especially 
is this the case with the Soma and the Fire. There is some 
region behind and beyond from which what we see around us 
arise : this is dear in die thoughts of the Vcdie poets. The world 
is spoken of as consisting of the Earth and the Heaven above, 
the (Djdva-pjih\ ui). Then there is a three-fold division of the 
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world consbdng of the Earth, the Atmosphere and the Heaven. 
There La frequent mention of the concealed position of the gods, the 
secret names, the cave* the place which only the wise can see, 
and the dark regions. They all refer to what is beyond of the 
earthly region known io men. The poets had the visible world in 
their eyes when they spoke of the world In such a way ; but in 
their heartj they must have had something more than this, 
something deeper than this, when they sang about the visible 
worlds. Ultimately there is the division ol the work! into aspects 
that are within the cognition of men and aspects that are deeper 
than what men can normally understand. 

24, Many of the terms used in die Vedas have no meaning 
and no relcvency to the context unless we assume that what the 
poets had in their hearts when they sang of tlie nature of the 
world had relation with deeper and finer tispcc«s of the ultimate 
reali ly of the world, and not merely with what b seen with the 
physical eyes. Term* like “dark" and'Yavc 1 * and “what the wise 
see 11 do not relate to the visible world divided into the earth, the 
atmosphere and the heavenly region. 

25+ Apart from a two-fold division of the visible world into the 
Heaven and the Earth and also into ihe three-fold division of the 
Earth, the Atmosphere and the Heaven* there are other divisions 
also found referred to in the poetry of the Vedas. Thus, when 
one poet prays for permanence in the region w ith light and free¬ 
dom and joy, they speak of it as the Threshold of the heaven* 
as consisting of three vaults of the heaven of three heavens. 

In some places this vault of the heaven is spoken of as distinct 
from the three regions of the earth, die atmosphere and heaven, 
forming a fourth division. There is mention of three earths, 
three atmospheres and three heavens. Perhaps here, what is meant 
is only the three-fold division into earth, atmosphere and heaven, 
the terms being used only in a generic way and not in their specific 
seme, 

26. In later Indian thought we have the conception of seven 
regions. This is clear in the Upanisads* There is mention of the 
three regions of Bhuh (Earth), Bhumr (region above) and Svar 
(the highest region)* along with seven regions, four more being 
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added above the three worlds mentioned here. The three may 
he equated with the three regions of the Rgneda * 1 he highest in 

this seven-fold division is called the Satyn (Absolute- Truth)* 

27* Do die Upamsads indicate an advance on the thoughts of 
the Rgpeda or do they show only greater details than what could be 
found in the poetry of the Rgwda ? This Is a problem on which no 
final solution h possible with the materials that arc available and 
that arc too scanty for the purpose. One thing is certain and 
that is that the poerty of the fjtguedti had as back-ground some 
thoughts about the nature of the world which included aspects that 
are beyond and beneath of what is within the view of men. 
There is a gradation of the world into finer and finer aspects. 
The gross world in which we live and which comes within our 
experience and our awareness has evolved from the liner aspects 
of the world. There is a changing and a changeless, a mortal 
and an immortal part in this wrold. The changing, mortal part 
is small in comparison wish the changeless and immortal part of 
the world* Man can expand the scope of his vision and his 
knowledge and naan can in this way enable himself to see aspects 
of the world concealed from the view of the ordinary men* 1 he 
gods and the Law (J&a) are within such deeper positions in the 
world, and few men see those sides of the world. The relation 
between the visible part of the world and the concealed parts can 
be expressed in terms indicating the divisions of the world into 
the Earth below and the regions above it. This is what the pacts 
have tried to do in the Rwrdk poetry; 

28. Before 1 close this chapter, I must make one point clear* 
The philosophical development at a Later stage in India can be 
traced to the Vedic thoughts, with the “Five Elements” forming 
the basis of the world. What we see is the grossest of them, 
namely* the Earth. There are finer and finer aspects of this 
world represented by the other four elements of Water, Fire, 
Air and Ether. This is an evolution of the Vedic thought found 
in its cosmology of the world being divided into the Earth, the 
Atmosphere and the Heaven ; these arc the first three of the five 
elements. The full theory is developed in the Upanitadt* I here 
are traces of the fifth element of Ether, found in the 
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poetry-. The position or the fourth element of Air is rather 
uncertain. 

29. Certain other aspects of the development of thought in 
India at a later period have no basis in the Vedas. Thus, though 
in the \ edas. the Earth is thought of as a circle, being spoken or 
as circular (Parimandala) and being compared to a wheel, there is 
no evidence in the Vedas for die later theory of the world con¬ 
sisting of seven concentric circles of land and water coming one 
after die other in succession. There is mention of die oceans on 
all sides, in the Rgwda. But there is no mention of land bey ond 
this ocean with further oceans and lands, 

30, In the same way, there is no basis in die Vedas for the 
theory of the worlds below the earth, that has become prominent 
in the latter-day cosmology of Indian literature. There is no evi¬ 
dence for the belief as current in Lhe Vedic times of the Sun having 
gone to a region below the earth and coming back from below the 
earth. There is also no mention of “Hdl” in the ftgvtda, and even 
when the conception of a “Hell” has come into Indian thought, 
it is not specifically spoken of as being below the earth. There Is 
absolutely no trace of a conception of seven worlds below the earth, 
corresponding to the seven above Including the earth. Such 
a cosmology of a later day in India with seven worlds below or 
with seven lands and seven oceans in circles, cannot be traced 
to the Vedas, and this has no philosophical significance cither. 

31- The doctrine of the Five Elements was accepted as a 
foundation for the evolution of the world and of man, in all sys¬ 
tems of thought in India; this is not merely in the philosophical 
systems. In the medical science also, this is a cardinal doctrine. 

I he material content of the world consists of the Five Elements, 
and man's body also consists of the five Elements. The ailments 
of man’s body arc traced to the defcdency and disorder in three 
constituents designated VSla (Air j, Piila (Bile jand Kaf.ha (Phlegm J. 
The original words in Sanskrit and their translation in English 
contain ordinary terms used in a technical sense and they should, 
not be taken in their normal meaning In the languages They 
refer to three out or the Five Elements, namely, Air,' Fire and 
Water respectively. 
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32. In all systems of philosophy, the five sense-organs are re¬ 
lated to the Five Elements. There may be minor differences in the 
various systems of philosophy on this point j bin the main doctrine 
is common among all oft hem. Death resul is in a decomposition 
of the lxxJy into the five dements, and one of the synonyms 
for “death”is “to become five-fold” (Faftcat&m gamatui}. 

33. The doctrine of the Elements constituting the world deve¬ 
loped in Greece* and it continued to modem times in the Western 
systems of thought. Aristotle mentions the Four Elements of 
Earth, Water, Air and Fire being the constituents of the world, 
and later science has recognised an all-pervasive fluid called 
Ether, in which certain phenomena or physics take place. 1 
do not propose to enter into the problem of relative chronology 
or of mutual borrowing or adaptation. Indian thoughts relat¬ 
ing to ibis point goes hack to an age far earlier than when the 
Greek Civilization started* 1 do not desire to say anything more. 



CHAPTER IX 

The Vedas : THE FORMATION 


i + In the last chapter ii has been shown that the t]linkers of the 
Vedic times drew a distinction between a* 4 Here” and a “There”. 
In later Vedic literal are and in the literal Lire relating to Vedic 
exegesis, and also in the religious and philosophical literature 
of the classical period,the two terms for such a distinction became 
very popular, having a specific connotation, "This” and 
l - That”, and “Here'* and “There- f mean this earth and that world 
beyond, the experience on earth and the experience after death* 
The Sanskrit terms are Ay a m and Asm (this and that), Ihi and 
dfnufra (here and there), and Aihika and Amunnika (what relates 
to this world and what relates to the world beyond). 

2. What is connoted by “This” and “Here” is a definite object, 
namely, this earth and the life on earth. But there is no such 
definite connotation for the other terms ‘That” and ‘There". 
There are subdivisions for this world beyond. It may be Earth 
and Heaven or Earth and Atmospheric region and Heaven. 
It may also be further worlds that arc the concealed seats of gods, 
the place of concealed names, the place seen by the wise people* 
the dark region, the cave. By Its very nature, the “That” and the 
“There” cannot have such a definite connotation as ‘"This” and 
“Here”* Tlie former Indicates what is beyond the normal 
experience of man while the latter is what is within the experience 
of men. Language can clearly express only such things that come 
within the experience of man, things about which there is the 
convention regarding the word and its meaning. The latter has 
to be expressed through symbols, through similarity with what 
arc experienced normally by men. Thus gods and the various 
phenomena or the regions beyond the normal experience of man 
are expressed In terms of man and what man experiences as 
phenomena of nature, like the Sun and the dawn and she clouds 
and the rain and the storms, and day and night. The physical 
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Forms ant! the Filings and the accompaniments of the gods as well 
as their costumes and weapons and vehicles, arc represented in 
terms of man's experiences. Such limitations necessarily create 
an amount of Indefinitcms also in the presentations. We must 
try to interpret what we have been told, with the material aval la* 
able, taking note of the back-ground also of such a pn mentation 
which we have at our command, 

3, The intellectual freedom enjoyed by tlic people and ihe 
courage and devotion to truth of the thinkers are other factors 
that bring about an amount of differentiation in the presentation 
of such facts relating to the other world. The people were physi¬ 
cally strong and 3 >rave, proud of their freed am* and this naikma 1 
trait is seen in the intellectual qualities of the thinkers also. 
They questioned, they discussed and they arrived at conclusions. 
They tolerated the rights of people to doubt and to ask questions 
and they questioned the gods also. Thu?, a great poet Grtsamada 
refers to questions asked about Indra “Where is he” and also 
refers to denials about the existence of a god tike Indra, “They 
say that he does not exist/ 1 and in the end he asserts that one has 
to take note of him. Another great poet Vari^ha says that he 
was suffering because of the wrath of the God Vanina, as people 
tell him, and he asks Vanina openly what his offence could be. 
Under such a situation we cannot expect any pre-ordained pat¬ 
terns of thought in ancient India regarding the other world- 
The thinkers were searching for the truth about that other world 
which is beyond the normal experience of man and were trying 
to ascertain what the relation of that world could l>e to the 
world of experience. Such views do not arise in a vacuum; 
the environments, the general oudocks on the problems of life 
and other factors have a great influence on the formation of 
philosophical views among a nation, and we must try to under¬ 
stand the evolution of philosophical doctrines with the proper 
back-ground, 

4. One of the views about the world that is common among 
all thinkers and that has persisted through the ages, is that 
there is an order, that there is a law- operating, in the world. It 
is not a dead course of changes and movements in the world ; 
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there is an intelligence behind the course of events in the world. 
Human society was at that time organised on some basis of a 
definite order, and human activities were also regularised accord¬ 
ing to a law. In such an evironment no thinkers develop a theory 
of a dead system or change and movement m the world* devoid 
of a design and a purpose. When they think of the world of 
experience, they also think of the activities of man in this wcll- 
organised system of life. When the question arises in them 
"Who made this world" and “With what did he make this world'% 
they think or the art of a chariot-maker, how he makes a beauti¬ 
ful chariot from limber. Jt is not merely 0 question of an order 
and a design and a purpose, it is also a question of art and beauty 
in the activities of man in a properly planned society. A poet 
named Kavaya Ailusa asks the question* about the All gods 
(Yisve Devas)* “Which was that wood* what was that timber, 
out of which they fashioned the Heaven and the Earth ?" The 
same passage Is found in another poem also, that is assigned to 
VHvakarman (The maker of all} and the poem b also mentioned 
as being about the same. The abounds in such questions 

about various points, 

5, Another point that b common among all the thinkers and 
that has consistently persisted throughout the development of 
philosophy in India is that the world has evolved from within* 
that it is a course of change of what is real* a change from one 
state into another of what always exists as a positive entity* 
that there is no “Creator" for the world who made the positive 
world from a void and who con trolls the entire course of its 
coming into being and its further changes. There b a positive 
material from which the positive world hits come into being. 
There Is also a design and a purpose, which are necessary 
elements in an orderly process following a law, and this suggests 
also the presence or an intelligence behind the process. But that 
intelligence b not something outside the world, something above 
the world. It is a pan of the world* The intelligence b the 
presence, the law is its manifestation* Thus, there is no inconsis¬ 
tency between the Intelligent agent and evolution from within* 
regarding the development and the changes and movements in 
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the world. The gods hud their part in the formation of the 
world ; but they did not create or make the world. There was no 
freek in their agency so far as the formation of the world is 
concerned. The position is that the law functioned through the 
presence of the gods, but was not subject to any whim or the gods. 
The gods could he gods only when they helped in the operation 
of the law, and they would have ceased to be gods if they deflected 
or can deflect the course of the law through slirir power. 

6 + The Rgvtdk poets were trying to expr< rhe relation of the 
rods to the formation of the world in terms that come within 
the experience of man. The world is sometimes thought of and 
presented as a great architectural art. There must be measure¬ 
ments* and there must be instruments for such measurements. 
One of the most familiar ideas in the Rgnda about tlte God Visnu 
h that he measured out the three worlds with his three steps, 
Pleasuring special dimensions with the feet was a normal practice, 
and the greatness of Visriu h indicated by his ability to measure 
out the whole world wiih three step^. Indra has also measured 
the six wide regions or earths. He measured out the vast ness 
of the earth and the immensity of the heavenly region* There 
are many places where Indra is spoken of as having made firm 
the. earthly and the heavenly regions* The mountains had wings 
and they were soaring over the earth, and Indra cut the wings 
and made the mountains firm on the surface of the earth. Indra 
is spoken of as having made use of measuring instruments. 
Varurja is spoken of as having measured the earth, making use 
of the Sun-god as the instrument. Such a measuring process 
is compared to the process in building a house. Such a function 
in relation to the formations of the world is attributed to s-arious 
gods like Agni (Fire) and Maruts* The material used for the 
construction of a house, namely 5 limber, and many parts of a 
house are frequently mentioned in connection with the descrip¬ 
tion of the formation of the world through the agency of the gods. 
The sky is supported without a raft. The Sun-god made the sky 
firm without any support and he had mechanical devises (Tanfra) 
for making the earth steady. The poets wonder why such a 
house docs not collapse. There are references to the foundations 
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and to the doors. The whole world is conceived of as a house 
of architectural beauty* with a design and a purpose. 

7. The idea foremost in the mind of the poets of the 

age when they tried to describe the formation of the world h 
that of building a large house, which requires the skill of a great 
architect, A primitive people new to the place cannot have 
developed such, ideas. We cannot say that the people lived only 
in very simple habitations* in mud-houses. The Aikarwedt t 
speaks of villages and cities* Vanina is mentioned in the ftgvtda 
as living in a vast palace with a thousand pillars. We cannot 
have a dear notion of the philosophy of the ftgpeda unless we asso¬ 
ciate it with a very advanced civilization, unless we assume that 
the people had been living a highly civilized life, enjoying 
material comforts in large houses and in vast cities. The world 
to them was a big city with immense buildings in it, 

8. Although the various gods were given some function with 
reference to the formation of the w'orld, there are a few gods who 
must be specially taken note of in this connection. Tvastnr is a 
god who had a special part in giving a shape and a form to the 
world. The word itself means a builder or an architect. It would 
Ik more appropriate to call him an artisan than an architect* 
His activities have been more in the created world than in the 
formation of the w r or!d_ He appears very prominently in the 
poems of the j [fgttda 3 though there is no poem in praise of him. 
He is just like Vivasvat, very promiment in the Vedie poetry 
though not a god worshipped through any song in the available 
text of the ft&xda. The only indication* perhaps of his divine 
nature is the reference to his yoking the steeds to his chariot 
and shining brightly. Practically alt the references are to his 
hands, and that shows his profession of being an artisan. He is 
a very skilled artisan shaping various wonderful objects in the 
world; he made the weapon of India, the Vajr& f and he sharpened 
the axe or the god Brhaspati. There is a very mysterious feat 
spoken of him ; he made £ cup which contained the food of the 
gods. It h also said that the gods called the Rbhus (three 
brothers) divided it into four, which is the most wonderful 
accomplishment of these gods. 
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9, It was Tvastar that gave a form to the world; he developed 
the germ in the womb. He shaped all forms, both of the men 
and of the beasts. He is associated with generating off-springs, 
and he also nourishes a variety of creatures. His daughter named 
Saranyu is the wife of Yivasvat and the mother of Yama ; as 
such he is the ancestor of the human race. He generated the 
Fire. He was bom prior to all. 

10. While Tvastar is more an artisan than an architect, there 
is another god who is the real architec t in the matter of the forma¬ 
tion of the world. He is called the VUvakamian, the maker of 
all* The word docs not occur many times in the Rgveda. But 
there are two poems about him in the available text of the 
#grida. The poet is also given out as Vfavskajman* This is one of 
such enigmatic pieces found in the ftgnedaj where we arc not 
certain about the real author of the poem. The two poems 
describe the process or the formation of the world with Viivakar- 
man as the active agent in giving the form to the w orld. He is 
a poet, he is an invoker of the gods, he is the father. He made 
an offering of the whole world. 

ir* There is the question which his abode could have been 
when he created the world. He has eyes all around, he has his 
face turned in all direction^ his hands stretch in all direction^ 
his legs expand in all directions. He, the one god* created 
the Heaven and the Earth, and in so doing he blew out with both 
his arms, with wings. What could have been the wood and the 
timber when he constructed the Heaven and the Earth ? Wise 
people can ask this question in their mind, what abode he had 
when he supported the created worlds. What were his highest 
abodes, what his intermediate abodes and what his lowest ? 
Viivakarman fa asked to give instruction about oblations and 
also to perform the sacrifice himself with his own body. 
V&vakarman expands through oblations, and he is 
asked to perform a scacrifice with the Heaven and the 
Earth. All the ordinary mortals around remain ignorant and 
confused on thfa point, and only Indra can be the wise person 
for us, the mortals, on this point. This is what in general is said 
about Vfavakarman, in the first poem. 
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12, In the second poem there is mentioned hi* various great 
qualities of intellect, being the creator and the author of ihe 
diversifications in the world, one who sees all, one who knows all 
the worlds, bearing the one name of the gods- All the people 
approach him with questions* There is a reference to others 
talking about the seven poets as one. There is mentioned 
the ancient poets who were singing songs- The waters are spoken 
of as bearing the first i+ Law sp , w here all the gods had the vision. 
The entire world remained established there* In Visvakarman 
we see a pcrsonfication of the active Power in the mat let or the 
formation of the world. 

13* There is another poem In the jtg&eda where there is some 
clear information regarding the formation on the world. This 
poem is attributed to Hiranyagarbha (the Golden Womb) as the 
author according to the traditions preserved in later works relat¬ 
ing to Vcdic exegesis. But the poem begins with a glorification of 
this very Hiranyagarbha* as the one who existed in the beginning 
at the head of aB, the one lord of alJ that have come into existe¬ 
nce. The Deity or subject-matter of the poem is given as Ka f 
which really means “Who ?*\ The poem contains ten verses, and 
in the first nine of them there is a refrain at the end, €L To which 
god may we make offerings? “ In the body of the verses* 
certain functions and certain great attributes are mentioned* 
and in the end there is the question as refrain in all the passages 
except the last verse. He is described as supporting the Heaven 
and the Earth, as the giver of the soul and of the strength, 
as one whose commands the gods adore* whose 
shadow both immortality and death are, as the king of all that 
breathe and that keep their eyes open, as the overlord of the 
bipeds and the quadrupeds, as the one to whom belong the snow- 
clad mountain and the oceans and the cardinal points. He made 
the Heaven and the Earth firm* he established the heaven and 
the vault of the heaven, he measured out the space in the atmos¬ 
pheric regions. The Heaven and the Earth look upon him, vi¬ 
brating in their mind, when they were established firm through 
his help. The whole of the immense waters went to him, bearing 
pregnancy, creating the Fire* The life of the gods was produced 
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From him* He viewed the waters in his greatness* when ihe 
water? bore dexterity* when they produced the Sacrifice. He 
was the one god above all Lhe gods. In this poem, it is more his 
Qvcrlordship that is prominently seen and not his part in the for¬ 
mation of the world ; hut the latter aspect too b there. 

14. The poem begins with the mention of Hiranyagarbha 
(Golden-womb)as the theme of the poem* as the great Power be¬ 
hind the world Hu ring and after its formation. In the closing 
verse* there is an address to the same Power as Frajapali* the 
t+ Lord of people/* Both the terms have become synonyms of the 
“Creator™ in later Sanskrit and in later mythological literature 
in India* Frajapatis arc also a class of superior persons who had 
been the ancestors of humanity* according to the same later 
mythologies* Unlike the term Tvastar, which oceui^ many times 
in the ftgvtda (and he also plays a very prominent part in the 
mythology of the Rgvcdajthc trims Hiranyagarhha and Prajapati 
occur very rarely, and this poem is the only place where the former 
term is found* and the latter term in this special meaning; in the 
few other cases of Us eccurance, it means only the “lord of the 
people” as the epithet of some godi. In this poem also* we find 
a personification of the Creative Power of the world. 

15. While Tva^tar and ViSvakarman and Himnyagarbha- 
Prajapati are active agents in the formation of the world* there 
is the description of the "Supreme Person™ as the source of ihe 
world that was formed and also as the agent in such a formation* 
In the case of the former group* there is no indication that they 
formed the ultimate material out of which the world grew up. 
They are only the active agents and the material is outside of them. 
In the “Supreme Person”* we see a combination of the material 
and the agent. The description appears in a poem of sixteen 
verses. The author is given as Narayana for this poem, and the 
theme or the deity is Futuna, the (Supreme) Person. 

16. In the first three verses, there is a glorification of the Person 
as having a thousand heads, a thousand eyes and a thousand 
feet. He encompasses the whole world and stands out ten fingers 
beyond that. This all is the Person* whatever had been and what¬ 
ever will be. He lords over Immortality. Such Is his greatness* 
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and the Person is greater than that : the whole world is Just a 
quarter of His, and the three quarters of His, the immortal* is in 
the Heaven. The numbers and the measurements here indicate 
only immensity- Here there is a contrast between ihe world 
and the heaven. Heaven, here, is not the division of the world; 
it is what is beyond the moving and changing world. Mortality 
and immortality refer to the changing and Lhc moving part 
and the changeless, unmoving pari of the entire universe* The 
Person is not an agent in the world ; he h the entire universe 
himself. This is indicated in the fourth verse, where it b said 
that the three quarters rise upwards and the one quarter is here. 
Then there is an alhround traversing. 

17* It is here that what is termed Virat t what manifests as 
diverse, arose. The Person was produced out of tJiis diversifi¬ 
cation. Certainly this second “Person” is not the original 
Supreme, but a petsonified event comprising the manifolded 
world. This Person : being born, surpassed the world both before 
and behind. The gods took hold of this Person as an oblation 
and performed a Sacrifice. In this Sacrifice, the Spring Season 
became the Ghee (cooked butter), the Summer Season became 
die fuel, and die Autumn became ihe Oblation. The demi-gods 
{Sddhjas} and the Poet-sages (fv/ij) also took part in ihis 
Sacrifice* that person l>cing tire material. 

18. It was from such a Sacrifice that all the beings in the atr, 
in the woods and in the villages, were born. The Vedas arose 
out of this Sacrifice, The various animals like the horses and 
the cow's and the goats and sheep were also produced in this 
Sacrifice, Such is the description of the process of manifolding 
in this uniform, ultimate reality and also the process of the creation 
nf animals . The entire process is spoken of as a Sacri fice, 

ig. Here follows a question about this Person that was trans¬ 
formed into the material at the Sacrifice by the gods, and the reply 
h given that the wise people were his face* the warriors were 
his amis and the thighs became the people at large ; out 
of his feet were produced the manual labourers. Hie moon was 
bom out of his mind and the Sun from his two eyes, Indra and 
the Tire were bom from his face and the air was produced from 
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his breath, The atmosphere was produced from his navel and 
the heaven from his head. The earth was produced from his two 
feet and the cardinal points, or rather the space, came out of his 
ears. The whole world was produced in this way. This is what 
happened when the gods performed the Sacrifice w iih the Person 
as the sacrificial material . The poem concludes with a verse 
in which it is said that this Sacrifice performed by the gods 
became the first process of the Law ; the great gods were united 
with the vault of the heaven where the ancient demi gods 
had been, 

ao. Here there is a self-transformation of the infinite into a 
Unite manifold ness* and the further diversification through the 
activities of the gods, demigods and Poets. The Supreme 
Person becomes an agent only in the First stage of the change of the 
infinite into the finite* The further stages are effected by the 
gods and their associates, in which the finite, manifold aspect 
or the infinite becomes the main material, and the whole process 
is conceived of as a Sacrifice conducted by the gods and their 
associates, 

31. In this process of the formation of the world, there is 
mentioned a three-fold agency', the gods, the demi-gods and the 
poets. The term for “god" is very familiar, namely, 
Dew j. There is a term £adhja s which I have translated as “demi¬ 
god-" I am not sure who they are ; they are ancient. In a 
description of the world beyond where the pious people go after 
their death, there is mention of Matali as being there* Vivas vat 
(the father of Yama) is also there. There Is also mentioned a 
class of residents there named Virupa, which means “possessing 
various forms.” Brhaspati too Is there, and he, a god, is still on 
the earth* I fed that some of such demigods are meant by the 
term Stidhya. There is no doubt about the poets ; the term is 
Rsij and the term is usually translated as “Priests". I do not 
accept the term "Priest” as appropriate in dealing with ihe 
conditions of the Vedse period. There were no priests at that 
lime in India, They were all great poets who could have a 
direct vision of the gods and of the nature of the world* 

aa. There is no indication about the way in which these 
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T'T “ intD bdng ’ Th ^ are ***** a«d in so far as Ethe 
bacnhcc performed by them with the Peisonjas tht ' 

ceded ihe appearance of beasts and birds, they must have been 
terns in the firet manifestation of the Ultimate Person as the Viral, 
the diversified world. Nothing is said about human being, either 
mi., process or the formation of the world. From the mention 
of the four-fold division of functions among men, along with the 
phenomena nl nature like the sun and the moon, it may lie assn- 
med that according to their notions, humanity was a primary 
manifestation in the manifold world when such diversification 
came about in the Ultimate Person, 


33 - Hie general process must have been or some such nature 
” “ nOUCcd bplo ' v ’ Thac was the Ultimate Person, the undivi¬ 
ded universe, which became diversified. The cause of this 
diversification is not specifically mentioned here. That diver¬ 
sification took up the form of a Person (Virdf resulting in the 
Person 1, and m this stage of diversification, men, with some 
advanced souls like the ancient poets, and with the gods and demi¬ 
gods were integral items. Such ancient poets and the demi-gods 
and gods were the active agents in the formation of the world with 
beasts and birds and with the Vedas. The Sacrifice here implies 
the application of some Law, and this Sacrifice is the process 
of the working of that Universal Law in the world. The sacri- 
fices performed by men at a later stage are only the processes of 
the application of the same Law in individual cases. 

i p I’he presence and functioning of an intelligence behind 
t ie process oi the formation of (lie world is an integral part of this 
doctrine or the formation of the world, and that is the most impor¬ 
tant thing here. Tbe Vedic poets could not think of a period in 
the history of the world when there were no human beings and no 
intelligent operation of a law. The whole of the manifested 
world is an organism with a fomfand a shape functioning accor¬ 
ding to a law. The Jaw operating in the individual cases in 
the world are only aspects of this Universal Law set into motion 
by iKc ancient poets and the demi-gods and the gods. The 
phenomena of Nature and the civic functions of humanity are 
all parts of the organism. 
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25. Here was a doctrine of the evolution of the world from 
out of a Person of an absolute nature ; it is said that such a person 
was the active agent in the first process of the manifestation ofdU 
versification in this absolute Person, besides his being the material 
out of which the diversified world arose. But it is self-transfor¬ 
mation and not a functioning in respect of some external object. 
Now, there must have been another doctrine current about the 
formation or the world, which is found in another poem of a 
highly philosophical nature. It is one of the profoundest pieces of 
poetry that can be found in any Literature, to say nothing oi the 
literature in India. In this doctrine, the evolution started from 
an Absolute “Being”, which is not specifically mentioned as a 
Person, but which is not divested of the dements of intelligence, 

36, The poem starts with a description of the state of the 
world prior to the appearance of diversification and manifolding, 
when there could be no distinction beteween what is and what is 
not. There was no Atmospheric region, nor the Celestial region 
beyond. In such a condition what Ls it that can cover up, and 
where* in whose support? Was there water deep and vast? 
There was no death and no immortality. There was no indica- 
tion of night and day. There was that One which breathed 
without a breath of air. Other than that there was nothing. 
In the beginning there was darkness hidden in darkness. All 
tins was a sea of water with no mark or indication. What was 
concealed in husk, such a one came out through the greatness 
of intense activity. On this there arose a will in the beginning, 
which was the first germ for the mind. 

27. Here there is the description of a state of absolute and 
ultimate unity developing a will, which resulted in the 'acuity 
of a thinking process arising in that Ultimate One. A will 
and mental process presuppose an original intelligence. Thus 
the doctrine of intelligence being the urge behind in the manifold¬ 
ing of what was unitary' is Found to be an integral factor in the 
formation of the world* even at that time. In the previous 
poem, it was said that what was in the beginning as the ultimate 
was a “Person”, and there is no reference to its intelligence working 
as the prelude to its diversification. Here there is no reference to 
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a “Person”, but only to an absolute “Being",, and there is mention 
ot a will and a mental function. If we join up the two and build 
up a consolidated philosophy, we find that the manifolding 
of what was ultimately a unity was the result of a will and a mind 
operating, just as all the facta of the world are due to the 
working of the will and the mind of the individuals. 

28- The poets pondered over and searched in their hearts with 
their intelligence and they found out in what is not f the compan¬ 
ion ol the manifold world which alone is what is in the world ; 
what is iifli in this context is what cannot be described as what is 
or what Is not, what b absolute and abstract unity in the begin¬ 
ning* Their rays of light stretched across, was k below or was it 
above ? There appeared in consequence of this diange, the 
bearers of seeds, there appeared powers- sell-power beneath and 
activity above there arose. 

25. Who then knows, who can explain, whence there arose, 
whence this manifold creation ? Even gods appeared only after 
this manifolding process. Hence who knows whence that tame in¬ 
to being ? Listen, this manifolding came from something, whether 
that something created this or did not create it. That supreme 
lord in ihe highest heaven it is that is such a something, and 
perhaps he knows ; perhaps he too docs not know it* 

3 ° + Such in brief is ihe process described in this poem. In 
the previous poem there was no mention of a will and of a mental 
process that was the cause of the manifolding of what was an 
ultimate unit, and here there is a specific mention of such a mental 
process. Such a process must be quite different from what we 
know as a mental process* and such a process took place prior 
to the formation of any individual, prior to the appearance of 
even the gods. Therefore we cannot assert that the ultimate 
unity in which the operation of such a will arose, knows that 
process, in the way in winch we can say that we know the process 
of our mind and i ts results. Such an ultimate unity and the pro¬ 
cesses that took place In it arc what we cannot bring within our 
knowing. What we know are what took place after the manifold¬ 
ing, and we cannot know cither what preceded such a manifolding 
or the way In which such a manifolding look place. 
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31* Vlsvakarman and Iiiranyagarbha and the Person are not 
gods in the ftgutdk religion. They tan be only presentaiions of 
certain monotheistic tendencies current in adjacent countries, 
through the medium of the Indian thought, in a ivay in which 
Indian people could understand and appreciate such tendencies* 
They also form the foundations for various doctrines that took 
definite forms in later periods in the history of thought in India, 
AI though there is no Supreme God, no “One God” in the Vedas, 
there are doctrines about such a One God, about the Supreme God 
in later phases of Indian thought. But no such doctrine took 
the form of Monotheism* 

32. In the .Vydya system of philosophy there is the acceptance 
of a Supreme Soul distinct from the indiv idual Souls, all belong¬ 
ing to the common category of Soul (Ttmara). He is the Lord 
of the entire world and is the common cause* as agent, of all 
events in the world. He sees everything and he knows every¬ 
thing. The same doctrine is found in the Rgvtdx regarding the 
Iiiranyagarbha and the Visvakarman. 

33* According to the Veddnltij God is the material cause of all 
the things in the world, the world is a product from the God* 
God is the conditioned Absolute. This is what we find in the 
Person, described in the Rgvtdk poem about the Person. The 
conditioned* manifold and diversified world is the material 
for the activities of the human agencies like the Poets 
while such a conditioned world, though the Person, does not 
function at all, according to the same poem. This Is the position 
taken up in the Mimdmia, though the system does not accept the 
pei^oniiication of the changing, manifold, diversified world, and 
does not also accept the agency of gods and demi-gods in the 
operation of the Law r (ffrd). A will in the absolute was the cause of 
the diversification, according to the poem about the condition of 
the world prior to diversification, and this is also accepted in the 
Vedanta f following the Cpanisadsj which declare that the Absolute 
had a “view”, had a “will”, and there arose diversification, 

34. The difficulty arises only when the several poems in lhe 
Rgpfda are regarded as isolated pieces and when the Rgvtda itself 
is taken as an isolated literature. Such an attitude leads the 
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investigator into differences in the spirit and purport of the 
different pieces within the $gtedn and also into differences in the 
spirit and in the purport of the various parts of the Vedic literature. 
If we consider the Rgueda as literature with a baek-g round* we can 
understand the differences as differences in die aspects taken 
up by the different poets and different contributors to what now 
forms the Vedic literature with a more or less common back¬ 
ground. The philosophical thoughts of the Vedic age and the age 
that preceded the composition of the available Vedic literature, 
formed the l*ack-ground for the literature, and that back-ground 
must have been more or less uniform for the entire Vedic literature. 
We must look at the doctrine of the formation of the world accord¬ 
ing to the Vedic thoughts, in such a way* Some Absolute as 
the ultimate basis> some diversification of this Absolute* further 
changes and movement* in this diversified world on account of the 
activities of human, scini-dtvine and divine agencies* the possi¬ 
bility of looking at the entire changing and world as a “Person”, 
as a Supreme power: there arc many such points that reveal them¬ 
selves as forming the back-ground for the Vedic poetry. The 
gods played their part in giving a form to the world and there is 
no Supreme God who actually created this world or who com* 
pletely controls the events in this world of changes. 



CHAPTER X. 


Vedas : THE SUPREME 

r + Indian Philosophy is essentially a system of thought center¬ 
ing round the reality of the world and the competence of man in 
understand the world* A Supreme God and the Doctrine of 
Monotheism had little relation to such a philosophy. What is 
termed a Supreme God is a development in thoughts outside of 
India ; it made its appearance in India at a comparatively later 
pariod in the history of Indian thought, and it produced little 
impression on the Indian mind until very recent times. As a 
matter of fact, man and the world form! the chief items in Indian 
thought, and God had only a very subordinate place in it, if it 
had any place at alh I am not speaking of gods ; I am speaking 
of God. It is for this reason that X am confining the problem 
of the Supreme God to a chapter within the consideration of the 
problem of the world, instead of giving the problem a more pro¬ 
minent place by treating the subject in an independent part of 
the book. 

a. The development of thoughts in India relating to God is 
something unique in the world, ancient or modern, like many 
other aspects of thought. From the most ancient times, Indians 
refused to surrender themselves to a Supreme God; according to 
the traditions of India, man is supreme in the affairs of the world. 
They recognised gradations ; they recognised also gods. But 
they did not accept a category called gods different from man, 
to say nothing of a Supreme God, beyond or and higher than man. 
If gods were higher than the generality of men* there were also 
men of superior powers who wctc greater than the generality of 
men, and there w n ere also men who rose to the position of 'gods, 
Thua the distinction between gods and men, as two separate 
categories* did not find a place in the thought scheme of the ancient 
Indians* and this tradition continued to the last days in the deve¬ 
lopment of thought in India in an independent way* 
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3> The world has seen two currents af thought in relation to 
the problem of God. Practically all the nations of the ancient 
world thought of God as some Transcendental Being different 
from man. Some nations might have accepted a plurality of 
gods, ail such gods being subordinate to One Supreme God. 
Other nations accepted Beings superior to men and different 
from men, as being associated with the God* though they may not 
have the status of gods. Such a doctrine in religion was trans¬ 
ferred to the civic life of ihe people, and the result was the recogni¬ 
tion of an Emperor with other royal personages soubordinatc 
lo him, with aristocrats and wealthy people, all with privileges, 
all different from the generality of men* There was such a dis¬ 
tinction drawn between the One and the few and the many. 

4. Even In ancient times there were leaders of thought in some 
nations who did not recognise a God at all. To them men alone 
counted in the world. The modem development along that Hue 
is the positive denial of anything that transcends men, and also 
a postulation of the eq uality of all men without any gradation at 
all. A gradation among men according to intellectual qualities 
can arise only if “Life” is a fundamental in the world + In 
modem times there is a denial of this position also, and it is at* 
tempted to be made out that what is called “life” is only an 
accident, that evolution started before the appearance of the phe¬ 
nomenon of life, that matter, dead matter^ Is the only funda^ 
mental in the world. This Is practically a denial of a real position 
for men in the world* 

5. It was in India lhai a third line of thought had evolved, 
and this evolution started even in the earliest stages for which we 
have any record and evidence. The w r orld is a unity. We 
cannot draw any hard and £ast line between any two parts of the 
world ; one part merges in the other at what can be drawn 
as a border line. There is a gradation, which presupposes a 
difference ; but there Is no separation of what are different, 
and there is no conflict also among the differents* The result is 
a recognition of each such different pan as being arc presentation 
of the whole unit. 

6. In the poems found in the Rgytdk collection relating to the 
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process of the formation of the wrold, it has been found that there 
was no time when there were no men. When there took place 
a diversification of what was a unit, there appeared men and demi¬ 
gods along with the gods, and the further stages in this process 
of the formation of the world are the results of the activities of 
representative men, called the poets (iheJfrir), in collaboration 
with the demi-gods and the gods. And when this process made 
its start, the Ultimate ceased to have any function. The only 
function associated with the Ultimate is that of the first diversi¬ 
fication. 

7. In the poem about the Person, it was found that there was 
a presentation as a Person of what is Ultimate and what is imper¬ 
sonal ; then there was a diversification process, which too Is perso¬ 
nified as Viral, and there appeared the diversified world, which 
too is presented in a personified way as the Person. Along with 
this second appearance of a diversified Person, there were also 
the three-fold agencies or poets, (which implies the presence of 
men), demi-gods and gods. 1 he personified world of diversities 
has no function, rather it is the material coming within the 
functions of the three-fold agencies. In the poem relating 
to the condition oF the world prior to diversification, 
there is, without any personification of this ultimate unity, 
the mention of the appearance of a function and a process, the 
will and the mind and the thought, as causes of the diversification. 
In the poems about Visvakarman (the All-maker) and about 
Hiranyagarbha (Golden womb), there is little indication of the 
primary Absolute. There is only a description of the further 
processes of diversification and manifolding after the first appear¬ 
ance of diversification. 

8. There ts some unity of idea found in these poems. The 
Ultimate has no function ; what can have a function is not the 
ultimate, the Absolute. The personification of what is im¬ 
personal in the poem about the Person is only a necessity of 
expression, in presenting in language form what is beyond the 
scope of language. 

9. In looking at the problem of gods in the Veda, we must 
have such a back-ground. In studying the available Vedas 
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wc must also recognise the truth that we are dealing with poetry 
from which we must try to deduce the background of philosophy 
lying behind the poetry, and that we do net have any real texts 
on philosophy before us, relating to that period* When in the 
poem about the Person, it is said that the gods and demhgods 
and fpoets) were the first agents in progressing the process 

of diversification, there are references to the parents of the gods* 
Thus the Heaven and Earth are the parents of the gods* The 
gods arc spoken of as the off-spring of the goddess Adhi. 
Some gods are mentioned as the offspring of other gods. 
Here we may keep aside such gods about whom there 
is no doubt in the matter of parentage. Thus, the Mamts arc 
the off-spring of the god Rudra ; the gods called the Rbbus are 
the sons of Sudhanvin. Varna is the son oi the god Vivasvat, 
and his mother is Saranyu, the daughter of the god Fvasiaf. 
We need consider the question of parentage only in connection 
with the other gods about whom there is no such specific mention 
of parentage, without falling into any contradiction either verbally 
or by implication* 

10. It is here that w r c must recognise the fact that we have 
only poetry and not text-books on philosophy* In poetry words 
are used in a poetic way, in a symbolic way. Thus when the 
arrows are spoken of as the off-spring of the quiver, we know what 
it means. The mention of parentage must be accepted in such 
a way. There is either some importance implied or there is 
implied a relation of support and what is supported. The 
statements should not be taken in any literal sense* 

j 1, Further, in the case of the poems of a philosophical nature 
of which I gave some indications in the previous chapter, we must 
recognise that the thoughts contained in them do not constitute 
the philosophy of the author 1 they are poetic representadons of 
certain types of thoughts that had become very popular through 
tradition by that time. Otherwise such poetical presentations in 
symbolical language would not have meant anything to the 
people of the times. We do not know who the authors had 
been in the case of those poems. There is an element of fiction 
associated with the names given as the author. Thus the poem 
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on the Person Is given as by Narayana, who must be the per¬ 
sonification of the Absolute as the Supreme, and that is the theme 
ofthepeem aJso> The poems on VHvakarman (the All-maker} 
arc by himself. So Is the poem on the Hiranyagarbha {Golden 
womb). The poem describing the nature of the world prior to 
differentiation is by Prajapati FaramesthEn (the Lord of the 
people abiding in the highest position)* 

is. The major part of the ftgveda consists of poems by a large 
number of poets, adressed to a large number of gods. No god 
b a fact dissociated from the rest of the world. Each of them is 
a representation in a limited way* of the U hi mate, the Absolutes, 
In that Ultimate, in that Absolute* there had been only a diversi¬ 
fication, a differentiation. There was never a break up of the 
Absolute Unity into parts. The poets addressed songs to the 
various gods with this hack-ground. 

l 3 - fhc poets were singing songs about the individual gods 
that were known at that time, and at the same time they 
had the Absolute, whose representation die gods were, in their 
mind, besides the diversified phenomena. When such an Ab¬ 
solute Is presented through ihe individual god, the element of 
the Supreme cannot be missed in that description* 
I hus each god Is a god and at the same time the Supreme also. 
I his is not a stage of the thought current passing from many gods 
to a single god. Such an admixture of the features of the indi¬ 
vidual gods and the elements of the Supreme is found throughout 
the $fp\rda. We are not able to make a sifting and say that such 
and such portions of the jfgutdi i collection represent the stage of 
the worship of many gods and that such and such portions repre¬ 
sent the stage of the worship or the One God, with poems in-bet¬ 
ween representing the stage of the admixture of the two elements* 
Nor can we find any trace of a progression through such stages. 
In the whole history of thought in India, we do not reach a stage 
when the worship of the many gods came to a stop and the wor¬ 
ship or the One God became the essence of the religion of the 
country. What we find in the ftgivda is not a series, a number of 
stages in a progression* VV hat w*e find is only a particular mode 
of approach to the problem of god In the world. This approach 
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takes note t>r each god being a representative of the Absolute, 
This is what we find in later stages in Indian religion represented 
by works like tile Alahabhanttii and the Ratnayans, I here is no 
stage in the history of Indian thought when people worshipped 
One God. Gods are personal, and what are personal cannot be 
the One ; what is the One cannot have a personal aspect and 
cannot, for that reason, be God also. A “One God” is a contra¬ 
diction in terms. The Indian tradition kept up the spirit of the 
Vedic thought, 

14. it was about a century ago that Western scholars came 
into contact with the Vedic literature that preserved the Vedic 
traditions* including the original Vedas* Max Muller could not 
bring the religion of the Vedas under any category of religions 
known to him. Polytheism and Monotheism were the two main 
divisions of religious doctrines relating to the problem of God 
known to him* The Vedic religion was neither, or rather 
It was both. And he coined a new term, Henothrism (One God) + 
In so far as each of the god in the Vedic religion was such a 
“One God" in turn, he revised his terminology' as “JTflfnAfflt- 
thtism” - hut it was only the original term that found favour 
with scholars, I accept this terminology' without any qualifi¬ 
cation. Neither of the two terms known at that time could 
express the feature that is distinctive or the religion of the Vedas, 
and it is better that a new term be coined to express this new 
feature of religion. 

1^. Max Muller did not stop at this point. He also wanted to 
bring the religion of the Vedas into line with the religions that 
were known to him, and so he postulated this religious feature as 
an intermediate stage between the two religious features that 
were known to him, namely, Polytheism and Monotheism : 
this feature of gods being in turns described as the One God is a 
stage between the worship of many and the worship of the One 
God. It is this side of the theory' of Max Muller that I cannot 
accept. 

16. But I cannot also deny the clear indications of certain 
monotheistic tendencies in some of the poems that I took note 
of specially in the previous chapter* In the poem on the Person* 
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both the absolute: and the diversified world are spoken of a 
"Person”, But neither of them had any function. The former 
was the material for ihe formation of the diversified world 
and the latter was the object on which the gods* the dernt-gods 
and the poets operated. There is no “One God aS here. In the 
poem describing the world prior to diversification* there is no 
personfication of the Absolute, and the only indication, very 
faint indeed, is the mention of “Will” appearing in that Absolute. 
Here also there Is no “One God” functioning In the world. But 
both Hixunyagarbha (Golden, Womb) and Yisvakarma {All- 
maker) are individuals and are described as the Supreme. Here 
we must take note of the fact that Hiranyagarbha is more a 
presence than an agent in the formation of the world ; in the case 
of Viwakaraman, there is the mention of activity when there Ss 
the question asked about the material he had in giving a form 
to the world and the place which he occupied in that activity. 
Thus in this latter case also, what we have is more a personfiea- 
tion of the dtversified world In the first stage of such a diversi¬ 
fication, and there is no hint about an agent functioning in the 
further processes in the course of the formation of the world. 
In all these cases,, we have the description of certain great Powers 
that operated in the primary stage of the evolution of the world, 
and they are not the gods who later functioned in the processes 
of the formation of the world with all its diversifications. They 
are not gods. Those Powers arc not worshipped cither. A god 
is god only as an object of worship ; a simple presence is not a god. 
It is in this sense that I have made the assertion that there is no 
Monotheism in the Vcdic religion* 

17. India could not have been an isolated country in those 
times, from the point of view of the development of thought* 
There were other countries that were evolving their own cultures 
which were different from the course of the development of culture 
in India. Certainly their religion was different* and in the 
Veda we often meet with the mention of peoples who did not give 
offerings to the gods as the Vedic people were doing. There is 
reason to believe that in the matleT of religion,, there wMtre nat ions 
at that time that were developing certain Monotheistic tendencies. 
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Such a tendency has been preserved In the regions to the west of 
the seat of the Vedic culture. In the Anejla we find the one 
Supreme Cod in Ahura Mazda* This cannot be a direct dcvclop- 
ment of the culture that Ls preserved in the Vedic traditions. 
It cannot also be said that that was the line of religious evolution 
among the Aryans prior to the separation of the Indian and the 
Iranian groups of the main Aryan nation, and that the Vedic 
Aryans divLucd From the original Monotheistic religion and 
developed a religion of many gods. The greater likelihood is 
dial a prior religion of many gods was later converted into a reli¬ 
gion of One God in a certain region. Such a Monotheistic ten¬ 
dency could not have been keeping clear of the rdigohus tenden¬ 
cies that were developing on the Indian side, 

18. My own view is that the Monotheistic tendencies found 
in the Vedas arc the reflections of such teodenddes in the outside 
regions, and that the reflecting medium must have affected the 
nature of the reflection. Them is a personification of the Abso¬ 
lute that is by nature impersonal as h found in the poem about 
the Person, and there is also a personification of the diversification 
as Virdf and also a personification of the deversifird world, 
designated as Person”, again. In the poem about the condition 
of the world prior to diversification^ there is mention of the 
appearance of the feature of a Person like the will. The Hirayya- 
garbha .Golden Womb) and the Viivakanmn (All-maker 1 
are personificaLions of the diversified world, the only difference 
between these two poems and the poem about the Person consist¬ 
ing in this that in the former, it is given the status of an agent, 
while in the Latter it is only the material for the operation of 
individual agents, namely, poets {Rsis) t demi-gods and gods, 

19. But there is no comparison between the Supreme in the 
religion to die west of the Vedic region* and the reflections 
of Monotheistic tendencies found in the Vedas. The Supreme 
God of the Amta is the creator of the world and the creator of the 
Law in the world. He gave out that Law to the world through 
a Teacher. Bui in its V edic counterpart, the world arose nut of 
that Supreme, that Absolute, and the advanced persons who were 
integral parts of such a tram formation of the Absolute into the 
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phenomena operated the world. Even when the diversified 
world b described as a Person, either as the Virdf or the Person 
originated out of that Vtr$t M or as Hiraflyagarbha (Golden Womb) 
or as ViSvakarman (All-maker), there is no question of a ertathn 
of the world by a Supreme God, and there is no criatmn of the 
Law or giving out the Law to the world through a Teacher. 
The diversified world as personified is also the embodiment or 
I he Law (Sacrifice), and the advanced individuals knew it and 
operated it, In this way we find again a unity between Lhe 
diversified world and its Law and the operations in that world 
according to that Law, This is not Monotheism, though there 
are reflections of Monotheistic tendencies in such a doctrine. 

20. If we recognise some consistent and co-ordinated thought 
in the Vedic people, there is no need to evolve a principle that 
4 "Monotheism is inevitable with any true conception of Cod”. 
The Vedic people could evolve a religion with gods, and still 
they did not recognise, and they did not tolerate also, any Mono¬ 
theism. They knew of Monotheism* perhaps, and they gave their 
own interpretation of it. They recognised both “One^ and also 
'‘gods”. But they never united the two together, and their 
view was that what is One cannot be God and wliat b God cannot 
l>c one. It is true that “ the Supreme can only be one” 
and that “we cannot have two supreme and unlimited beings. 71 
A god cm bt “himself the creation of another 1 *, though that 
amthff may not be a god i a god is a creation from the One, 
from the Supreme. The truth is that what is uncreated can be no 
god at all. The whole position Sjccame the proper way to an 
escape from the logical contradiction or “God 1 * and “One 71 , 
where the heart showed the right path and belief too followed in 
accord with it. HcnothcUm is the clear path without any need 
for groping in the darkness towards Monotheism. 

21. The position is made clear by DlrghaLanias, one of the 
greatest among the Vedic poets and thinkers, when he said that 
“What exists is One, which the poets sing about as many gods”. 
As an Absolute* it is wu, as gods they are many* All cannot 
sec and know that “One**. There are people who do not know 
and who do not seek fgr knowledge ; others ask and may not know 
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while there are those who know, As between the Utter two, 
the one who asks and seeks but do not know and the one who 
knows, they are like two birds that sit on the same tree, one just 
Looking on while the other eats and enjoys the fruits of that 
wisdom-tree. 

22. In the whole course of Vcdic exegesis from the earliest 
times, this passage from the famous poem or Dlrghatamas has 
been interpreted to refer to the Supreme Self and the Individual 
Self, one of whom simply sits and sees while the other eats the 
bitter fruit or activities in the world. In the context there is no in¬ 
dication of a contrast between the Supreme Self that secs and the 
Individual Self that suffers. In the poem, Dlrghatamas describes 
how he attained ' Illumination 0 . At first he did not know 1 and 
he asked many people whom he expected to know. Then he 
speaks of the two* one who stares and the other who cats. They 
must be the one who looks at truth without seeing it and the 
other who realises and enjoys the fruit of knowledge* After 
this, Dlrghatamas says that "there where the birds (the wise 
people) sing about the portion of immortality {the unchanging 
truth in the universe) in the assembly of the wise people, 
there that lord of the world, the protector of beings, the intelligent, 
entered (me) w ho had not known 1 ’- In the next vcise, the birds 
arc spoken of as drinking the honey* and honey is identified 
with superior wisdom in the terminology of die ggtvda ; there 
is also a reference to the sweet fruits, and it is said that one who 
does not know is not the object of such an illumination. 

23. It is after this that Dirghatamas enters on a discourse on 
t he mysteries of language and poetry and song. The interpreta¬ 
tion is put on the verse after segregating it from such a context. 
In the commentary portion of die Vedas there are many cases 
like this where the passage is taken out of its context and inter¬ 
preted to suit other contexts. Thus many vense* are applied 
at rituals with which the verse had no relation in its origin* 

24. What I want to assert b that what Max Muller termed 
"Htmlhdsm" is the essence of the religion and theology of the 
Pgmdt 1 and that it is not 4 'groping towards Monotheism.” 
cither conscious or unconscious. There are many gods in the 
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$gotd>\ which represents the thought of tlie Vcdic age, and when 
each one of them is an aspect of the “One Absolute’, they all 
become friends of man, being real and functioning in their real 
nature. But the position changes completely when a “One 
(iod“ is installed in a position of eminence and authority. 
There is no such reality, and it is entirely the creation of persons 
enjoying the patronage of Emperors. It is in such a situation 
tliat “man’s parvellous capacity for creating gods......had free 

scope. Gods and ghosts, with powers to injure and annoy, 

as well as to bless and glorify, governed the life of the peoples. 

Even the one Almighty God of the monotheistic was.kindly 

when allowed his own way, angry when thwarted and mercihil 
when his rage had spent itself. The relation between the oni 
God arid his worshippers was that of master and slave. He » 

a revengeful war-lord.. He interfered rather too much with 

the world...- .Stern Monotheism, moreover, resulted in a shifting 

of responsibility to God’s shoulders.. Sin isitn offence against 

God, who alone has to be satisfied.” 

25. Such is the situation created by the installation of “One 
God”, and that is just the situation which the Vcdic people 
wanted to avoid,and that is just the situation which they succeeded 
in keeping off from India. Not a single one of the many gods 
in the Vedas answers to such a description, and India never 
allowed such a god to liave any place in the religion and life of the 
people. There were the gods of the Vedas, and there were the 
gods of a later day like Visnu and Siva and the Goddess (under 
various designations), and many other gods like Ganes* ( God 
with Elephant face) and Skanda the{God with the form or a 
Serpent) ; not one of them could be included under the descrip¬ 
tion cited alrovc. 

2f>. Visiju or Siva or the Goddess may lie Supreme according 
to the respective worshippers. But all such worshippers were 
tolerant and they allowed other similar Supreme Gods also to 
function in the world and to be worshipped by their devotees in 
the world. They all became gods within the religion that deve¬ 
loped from the Vedas. Never was sword or fire or any other 
instrument of torture made use of in the defence of any such a 
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Supreme God or against the devotees of another Supreme God. 
The fact is that in India there never was a Monotheism in the 
strict and narrow sense of the term. A God was only the manifest¬ 
ation of the One, and such a God never found it necessary to oust 
another God or to persecute the worshippers of the other God 
for his own Supreme position. A God was Supreme only as the 
manifestation of the One Absolute, 

uy, In the later literature with a religious spirit like the 
grand epics or the MakabMrala and the Rdmavvti, there is no 
Monotheism at all. Shri Krishna, the Incarnation of the great 
God Visnu in the MahUlOmla, and Shri Rama, amthcr Incarna¬ 
tion of the same God in the Rdtnnjana give ample room for Siva 
and the Goddess. They are accepted as slastdard works of an 
authoritative nature in matters of religion by the worshippers 
of Visnu and of Siva and of the Goddess. Visnu is described 
iti such works as the Supreme, and similarly we find in other 
contexts description of Siva and of the Goddess as also the Supreme 
in the same works. And this is Henotbfism. HcnotkftSM started 
in line Vedas and continued io the end of the period of living 
culture in India. Even when the religion got divided into Visnu 
group and Siva group and the group of die worshippers of the 
Goddess, it never deteriorated into a battle-field with all sorts 
of inhuman weapons of torture in play for the settlement of reli~ 
glum matters. The differences were placed before one another 
by the intellectuals and the fight vvels only on the intellectual plane. 
And there remained a very strong and influential group among 
the people who did not recognise any such division. They 
had only religion and they never circumscribed their religious 
Ijdiefs into this pattern or that pattern and they never showed 
any enmity towards people who adopted another pattern. 

20 , If there had been any tendency in the Vedic period to 
grope from Polytheism to Monotheism through the obscure 
p.rth of wc would have expected one or the other of 

the VcJk G xLi to be raised to that status. Important Vedic god* 
like Fire* Tndra, Varuna t Alvins* Mantis, Rudra, Savitar, Surya, 
Visnu, Bfliaspaii and Usas (Dawn) never aspired to attain that 
position, and people never made a j \ cOort to raise any one of them 
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Id the position of that Cl One God + % Some monotheistic ling? is 
noted only in the Hiran^garbha. (Golden Womb) and in the 
Person and in the ViSvakarcnan (All-maker ). They are not 
really Vedic gods* and Macdonell rightly styles them as Abstract 
Gods + \ They arc personified presentation by poets in poetic 
language of functions and situations. The tendency which 
“showed itself very early to indentify one god with another or 
to throw all the gods together" is the result or the doctrine of all 
the gods being manifestation of the “One 1 ', not of the “One 
God 11 . Terms like and Pani ^ and PHta * arw ® 1 

were employed to bring out the unity among the gods in an abs¬ 
tract way* There was no sign of a suppression ol the 
many gods or oF favouring any one god- The entire function in 
the world can be expressed by some terms denoting abstract 
ideas, nind that is what we find in the use of terms like Himgf agar* 
bhci and Vikwktttnuxn. The view that “In the worship of Yanina 
we have the nearest approach to monotheism 1 ' has as its source 
the modern theory that* t was the Y'cdic god Vanina that become 
Ahura Mazda in the religion of Zoroaster. “Attributes moral 
and spiritual such as justice, beneficence* righteousness, and even 
pity were ascribed" to all the god alike and no god is a god 
without such attributes. Varova cannot be isolated from the 
other gods of the Vedas on such a basis, “Man and nature, this 
world and the other all belong” to aH the gods and not merely to 
Varuna, Alt the gods care “not only for external conduct but 
also for inner purity of life.” 

ar|i. The great strength of the religion of the Vedas is that the 
Vedic thinkers did not permit “One God” to dominate the world 
and man’s affairs in the world. If such a “One God” had !>cen 
installed as dominating world and man, there would have been 
messengers* carriers, of that God's command in die world and 
there would also have been interpreters and defenders of such 
teachers and thier teachings. The result would have been dis- 
sentions and quarrels among the followers of such interpreters 
of die teachers and their teachings about the Will of Cod* and 
religion would have been sulxsrdinated to such interpreters and 
would have met with ruin through corruption and distortion. 
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There might have come about some changes in their termi¬ 
nologies relating to the religion of the Vedas ; but the spirit of 
the Vcdic religion continued and influenced the people of the 
country. The Vcdic people did not prop up a “One God” 
because they never tolerated an Emperor, a “One Man” above 
all. 

30. It is not unlikely that terms like Vtfodtanium (All-maker) 
and Pmjapati (Lord of the people) were not original in the Vedas* 
hut were'suggested by the monotheistic tendencies among the 
neighbouring nations, hi ihc Alston tradition we find that a 
“One God” was simply accepted, white in the Vcdic tradition, 
it was adapted and interpreted with the back-ground of the Vcdic 
spirit. The terms became very popular in the ritualistic traditions 
of the Vedas, more popular than in the tradition of the intellectual 
current of the Vcdic people. Tins itself shows that there was no 
attempt at transforming the polytheism into monotheism through 
.Hfmlfrtirm. Such an attempt must have been in the intellectual 
plane, rather than in the ritualistic plane, if there had been such 
an attempt. The real significance of the adoption of the terms 
as the creator of the world and the Lord of the humanity 
must be that what she other nations called the “One God a * 
is nothing but the activities of man represented by the rituals, 
in a personified form; the original process of diversification is the 
arch-type for the ritualistic activities of the people in later times. 
Ultimately, the acceptance of a Visvakarman and a Prajapati 
into the ritualistic religion amounts to a recognition and assertion 
of the sufficiency of man and his activities to explain the world- 
process and to an assertion that a Supreme God need not be 
introduced into the life of man. 

31, Those w ho maintain that there was a tendency in the Vedas 
to progress from polytheism to monothdsm and that what is termed 
Hmolhnjru is a stage of groping tow aids monotheism, must find 
an explanation for various difficulties which such a theory' raises. 
I have already said that not a single one among the important 
gods was raised to that status at any stage in the development 
of the religion of the Vedas. If Varuna is an approach to the 
monotheistic ideal, why was he not raised to that level ? On the 
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other hand, he dwindled into a very subordinate position, even 
ceased to be a real god, in the classical period* 

32. If Vifrukarman or Prajapati were representatives of the 
stage or the passage to monotheism, wc must consider why they 
did not develop into the “One God 1 * ? Visvakarman became the 
artisan of the gods, a very subordinate position indeed, and the 
Prajapatis became the superior Sages, only men and not gods. The 
word also became a synonym of Brahma, and Brahma is not one 
of the great gods in the Classical religion of India ; that position 
was assigned to Visnu and Siva- 

33, Visvakarman and Prajapati were only ritualistic deifica¬ 
tions; they did not have any importance tn the Up a ft is ads + It is 
Brahman that became the prominent reality in the Upanijads ; if 
there had been any monotheistic tendency in the Vedas we would 
have expected some closer association of such a monothei¬ 
stic tendency and the monistic tendency. The ritualistic 
literature represented by the Yajurucda and the Btahrmrms and the 
rationalistic literature represented by the Upunisadi took different 
courses- There is the Prajapati ideal in the former and the 
Brahman ideal in the-later, 

34. There is no consistent and continuous series of points along 
which we can draw the Sine of development in the religious doc¬ 
trines of India, from the polytheism to monotheism through the 
intermediary state of Htnothrism. The points are all scattered 
about, and they do not allow a line to join them all together; 
such lines have to get broken up and have also to pass clear of 
many important points- All the points have to be taken as a 
solid group and not as points that mark a progressive line. 

35, The fact is tltat what is true of other countries is introduced 
into the conditions in India where it has no application and 
releveney- No other country has exhibited such a continuity 
and progression in the matter of its civilization. In all the coun¬ 
tries jthere is a start and there are changes and there is the ultimate 
disappearance, so far as cultural matters arc concerned. In 
the case of India, there has never been such a change as to create 
any danger to the continuity and permanence. The changes arc 
just what is found in any organic body. There may be alternations 
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in names and forms ; but the spirit continues. The many gods 
representing the visible phenomena of Nature and the personifi¬ 
cations of functions and the ultimate Brahman, all are integral 
parts of a unitary culture and lived together. VV hat is very' 
prominent Is that there has never been a '*Qne Goer in India. 
It was always the "One” along with the “gods”* There is no 
Supreme with a personality; what is Supreme is just a Prcscnser, 
a Reality. 

36. It may be dial in some other countries the porple had 
been worshipping a multitude of gods t and even ihat through 
images; it may also I)t that some Teacher preached the doctrine 
of il One God T+ and ihat such a doctrine became established 
among the people. But that has nn universal appiiritiiun. There b 
no universal law cither that Polytheism p Monotheism and Monism 
should come in a chronological succession among a pcopic. 
As a metier of fact, m the later history of India, the three stages 
arose in the reverse order ; Sankara advocated Monism, denying 
absolute reality to a personal god, while Madhva, much later, 
advocated the absolute reality of God as completely different 
from man. Between them, Ramanuja advocated a Doctrine of 
the Absolute being a God, with reality of the world and of the 
individuals as parts of that One God. Philosophy does not come 
out of a factory, made to order. 



CHAPTER XI 

Vedas : THE ABSOLUTE 


i. We know of the \ cdic people only as a great nation with 
a very advanced civilisation- They had settled down in ihe 
country, developing their culture steadily, foe a very long tixtte. 
They hart iheir own religion and their own social organisation. 
They had iheir own ])ditical institutions* I"hry developed 
various sciences and various kinds of arts. They had their 
pastimes and amusements and sports. They had various profes¬ 
sions nsid avocations* We know 1 the V edic peoples only as settlcis; 
on the Indian soiL If evidences of comparative Philology 
and Ethnology require the acceptance of a foreign home for them 
from which they migrated into India in corrq>arativeiy rccem 
limes, after the development and decay of many civilizations 
within the Indian border and oulsidc of the region to its west, 
all differing from die Vedic civilization, there is no such evidence 
found within the I ndian Literature and other records nor even 
in the actual records of the other nations of ancient times* 
On the other hand, the evidences of the Indian records go to 
show just die contrary* 

2* The Vedic people did not have an easy time. They had to 
fight against the freaks of Nature and the uncertainties of weather. 
They had to fight against other powerful nations who were 
opposed to iheir own culture and who were attempting to ruin 
iheir religion. Against great odds, in the face of very adverse 
conditions, they had been developing an advanced civilization 
with various kinds of amenities and retreat ion* in life* and when 
such an active nation was also endowed with groat intellectual 
qualities, certain problems regarding the “what” aod the “why** 
and “how” also began to agitate their minds. In this way there 
was a paral lel growth of a high degree of culture along with their 
civilization. Among them there was a joint development of 
material and intellectual achievements. They valiantly resisted 
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agression from outside, and within, they raised the standard of 
intellectual and emotional life* Both went hand in hand, 

3. We cannot say that the people were divided into groups 
on a vocational basis, developing a sharp distinction between 
I he intellectual class who supported the religion and the martial 
class who built up kingdoms and even empires, leaving the great 
mass of the people with their simple avocations of agriculture 
and trade* In many of the modem works relating to ancient 
Indian civilization a hard and last distinction between the warrior 
class and the class to be called “Priests” is drawn, with mutual 
jealousy and even enmity. It is said that while the ritualistic 
religion grew among the 4 'Priests”, the intellectual philosophy 
originated and grew up among the warrior class. All modem 
scholars do not accept such a class division and mutual conflict ; 
yet nearly all writers draw a distinction between the intellectual 
growth and a religious grow th among the people, with mutual 
jealousy though not with antipathy- 

4. There is no evidence to prove chat the authors of the 
% r edk poetry were patronised by the kings and that they sang 
the glories of such kings in return for rich present^ along with 
singing about the glories of the gods to invoke their aid on 
behalf of the kings against their enemies. The poets must have 
been warriors and the warriors must have been poets too. 
We cannot ignore names like A pa La and YKvavara, two poetesses 
of the Vedic literature, who were also warriors. Such a combi¬ 
nation of intellectual and physical might is found in the gods of 
the Vedas, being endowed with hralu or intellectual power and 
K*atra or physical might. Great kings in the Upotrifods are also 
found to be great philosophers and thinkers and teachers. The 
tradition continued as in the sage Vasistha who was a great sage 
and who could tram Shri Rama in archery' and in the art of 
war-fare. Prona, another Brahmin, was the teacher of the 
heroes of the AlaMbkawt® and he also led the army when there 
broke out a war between the two cousins who claimed the throne. 
His son ASvatthama was abo an equally valiant hero. When 
*.c draw a mutual antipathy or even an antithesis between the 
class of religious leaders who developed coni plicated ritualism 
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and the class of warriors., wc shall not shut our eyes to such 
references both in the Vedic and in the later literatures 

5. In the Uptthads also discussions took place in the courls 
of kings who were great thinkers, philosophers and teachers too. 
besides the hermitages of the Rsis (Sages). Even the glories 
of the kings and the teachings of the kings were preserv ed by 
the leaders of the religious life who were developing such compli¬ 
cated ritualism and that as integral parts of their own sacred 
literature. And within the ritualistic part there are passages 
designated as Ufurntfads* The thoughts about the nature of the 
Absolute contained in the Cpnkads formed a vita] part or the reli¬ 
gious literature of ancient India with a ritualistic partiality* 
Both formed a unit. The Upmisnds did not grow as a deviation 
from the current of the ritualistic ponton of the Vedic literature ; 
there was no opposition in the I'pani^ds to the ritualistic portion 
of the Vedas. 

6. The investigations about the Absolute have no meaning 
without the back-ground of the ritualistic religion, except 
as an attempt at an interpretation of the full significance of the 
rituals, and the full significance or the rituals cannot be realised 
unless one goes behind the forms and behind the details and 
try to find out the ultimate basis of such practices. Further 
wc must also understand that such a combination of religion and 
philosophy had been going on in the country from the earliest 
times, and what we find in the Cpanuads h not merely an inter¬ 
pretation of the thoughts of the earlier Ycdic literature, but also 
a continuation of the spirit and methods or that earlier age. 

7. The most philosophical pocnv* of the Rgtid# are found to 
have a ritualistic setting and they are intimately associated with 
ritualistic details. Even a god like Vanina will vanish from the 
Vedic pantheon if we divest him of his ritualistic features. And 
he Is associated with moral qualities and spiritual eminence 
by modern writers, tracing the moral God of Zoroaster to him. 
No one can dissociate gods like the Asvins (the twin-gods) and 
Sarasvatl [the holy river and U*as (Dawn) from an intellectual 
touch, and what arc they without their ritualistic elements ? 
And gods of a ritualistic nature like Indra and Agru (Fire) and 
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the Marats are also holding a high position on the intellectual 
side. Brhaspati is the type of the concord between ritualism 
and intellectual eminence, 

8 . Dirghatamas asks the question what use there b in the 
Vedic Songs for one who does not understand the nature of the 
Absolute, the ultimate position In which all the gods abide. After 
singing about the glories of w isdom and of the nature of language 
and poetry* he speaks of the Sacrificial Altar as the farthest end of 
the world and of the Sacrifice as the navel of the ea rth, of Soma as 
the seed of the world, and the Poet as the highest scat of language* 
There is no portion of the ftgivda that can be dissociated from a 
ritualistic setting, there is god who is not in some form or other, 
directly or at least indirectly, related to ritualism. There is no 
author of the Vedas who is not also connected with the ritualism 
of the religion. 

g. The text of the Rgttda and of the Atkarvmrfa as we have them, 
are full of references to the nature of the Absolute, though they 
a rc given in poetic form and not in the form of a direct presentation 
of such a nature. The references to the concealed position and 
the concealed names, to the regions beyond the comprehension 
of ordinary men which only the wise can see, to the dark regions, 
to the cave—all are related to the nature of the Absolute 
that is at the basis of our experience of a diversified nature in 
the world. Terms like what moves and what is stationary, and 
what is mortal and what is immortal, express the relation of the 
phenomenal world that we experience to the Absolute beyond our 
experience* Two out of the three worlds arc in the lap of the 
Sun-god Savitar (unseen by us) and only one is within the domain 
ofYama (within our experience). This shows that what is within 
our experience is a very small pan of the whole universe. The 
number* must not be taken in their literal sense, lx is only a 
poeris way of expressing absolute truths* 

jq* The Upanifadx discuss fundamental problems about the truth 
of the world, and in doing so, there are citations from the original 
texts of the Vedas* This itself show s that they w ere aware of the 
philosophical hack-ground of the original texis and that they were 
trying to understand tile problems indicated by such texts. 
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They were not evolving any brand n*w philosophy nor were they 
trying to move along a new channel of thought % deviating from 
i he old currents. There b no doubt about the relative chronology 
of the original texts of the Vedas and the Upanifadr, and passage 
of time implies also a progression with a change and an advance ; 
but an advance does not mean a break. We have only hints in 
the poetry qf the original texts ol the Yeda* about the doctrines 
regarding the nature of the Absolute and the relation of the world 
of experience to that Absolute as could have been current in those 
early days + But the thinkers of the Uptodfadfc period must have 
had more material for their purpose preserved from the earlier 
days* than what we now have, 

ii. In the poem about the Person* there is an attempt to 
present in poetic form* what is absolute and what cannot be 
expressed in language. From that Absotutc there arose the 
differentiation and from that arose another Person of a condi¬ 
tioned nature. By certain numbers and measurements the poet 
treed to give some idea of the immensity of tliat Absolute in com¬ 
parison with the phenomenal world. We gel no information 
alx>ut the Absolute from that poem ; rather, we are told m that 
poem that it is impassible for us to know what the Absolute b* 
and diai it is equally impossible for the Poet to describe its nature 
in language and thereby communicate to others some idea ol' 
its ^ature. The most that could be expressed there is that the 
Alssolutc is all this and much more* 

ra. In the poem about the condition of the world prior to 
diversification-* there is a more successful attempt to give in lan¬ 
guage form some idea about the Absolute. Even here the des¬ 
cription is negative. Nothing that we now setj nothing that is 
experienced now* was there in the world at that stage. It was all 
darkness. The distinction between what is and what is not 
could not be applied to the condition at that time. Neither 
death nor immortality had any application to the condition in 
that stage. Still there was life though without the function of 
life. The essence of life was alone there* and in that essence 
of life there arose a will and a mental activity. It b just One, 
and there is nothing other than that Otic. 
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13,. In the description orVUvakamian 1 All-maker) there is 
the question about the material For the construction of the world 
corresponding to the material which a builder of houses 
uses in constructing a house. What was the support on which 
he could have luctn sitting while working on the construction 
or 1 he house ? The reply is implied that no one knows that material 
and that there was nothing on which there could have been an 
abode. 

14. We get only some implications about the philosophical 

back-ground lor the poetry or ihc Vedus. We do not have a direct 
knowledge of that philosophy'. What U quite certain is that 
according to the thinkers oi that time, the world in which they 
lived and worked is not something to be ignored, something which 
was only an appearance, something that had no basic material 
Iseneath. The world is something real, has some reality as the 
foundation. There is an inte l l i g en ce behind the formation of the 
changing and moving world, and there is also some plan and so me 
design behind the formation, being the product of the operation 
of an intelligence. Thus the two fundamental views behind the 
philosophy of the times are (1) the positive back-ground and (a) 
the design, the orderly plan Ijehtnd the formation of the world of 
experience. In the original tests of the Veda, there is no specific 
statement of what that fundamental positive reality is behind the 
changing and moving world. We have only terms like what 
docs not move, what does not decay, what does not die. There 
is also the term Skambha (what is firm). It is in the Upanhads 
that we find the term being finally settled to express this ultimate 
reality behind the phenomenal world, and the term is Brahman. 

tj p But the term Brahman did not mean the ultimate truth in 
the early Vcdic literature. Various attempts have been made 
in modem times to trace die meaning of this term and settle its 
etymology and to get at certain cognates to this term in related 
languages, 

tfi. The nature of the Absolute is that it is a combination 
into a unit of three elements, Truth (Sflljw), Knowledge (C*f) 
and Bliss ( Jnamla }. That it is truth shows that it is positive in 
nature. That it is knowledge shows that intelligence is at the root 
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of the formation of the world. That U is Bliss shows ihat what 
is called the world b not a scat of suffering, a result of sin ; man 
and the world are by nature of the form of happiness, and what is 
calk'd suffering is only an accident ; man is found 10 suffer 
through an error and when the truth is known, man b found to 
enjoy, to be of the nature of happiness. 

17. In the ftgzwd&t the word Brahman means a song about the 
gods* who represent the various aspects of the ultimate truth. 
There are many passages where there is a reference to the com* 
positon of a song, and the word used b Brahman. There is also i ts 
correlate Brhat y from the same root, and this word too means 
a song addressed to the gods. Any song or any poem is not a 
Brahmm otBjhai. It is only such a poem or song which b addressed 
to the gods, w hich describes the true nature of the gods* that can 
secure a place among what are termed Mantra (sacred poem or 
song), that b designated by the term Brahman or Brh&L 

18, The word for the recitation of poetry in the Rgirda is derived 
from the root fW {to utter or to sprat). In later Sanskrit also, 
this root has retained a meaning which is something more than 
44 to say”. The utterence of the sound in this context Is related to 
musical sounds, and there is the term Vddja from thb root which 
means “a musical instrument”, that on which the musical sound 
b produced. There arc many places in the Rgucda in which the 
term Brhat or Brahman is associated with the verb from the root 
Vad (to utter)* This also shows that the word Brahman or Bfhat 
means a song or a poem. 

tg, There b also the name Brhaspatij with Brahmanaspari, 
in which the former element b related to Brhai and Brahman. The 
latter clement of khe compound means 4i Lord”. The two words 
are the names of the god in the ftg&eda and that god b specially 
connected with songs and poetry. The seven-fold words arc 
familiar in thcRgueda in expressions like u Sapta vd$ify ,y which mean 
* 1 the seven kinds of w ords”. Brkaspati has the epithet Saptdiya and 
Sapfajihm which mean At having seven mouths” or “having seven 
longues”* 

20* No one has raised any doubt about the general meaning of 
the term Bfhai or Brokman^ which b 4 "prayer to the gods”. The 
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differences arc only in respect of the etymology of the word, 
its original meaning and the later change of its meaning as the 
“ultimate reality”. Hie term has been associated with “spells 7 * 
and "magical power” and other factors that are connected with 
primitive tribes* But there can be no doubt that the word 
Brhai means "high class poetry” composed by poets with a trans¬ 
cendental vision. This must be the original meaning. 

si * and Brahtmn are convertible terms. They mean ex- 
catly the same thing. There is the name of the metre called Brhali, 
and this is the feminine form of the word BfIwL There are other 
words in which the feminine form denotes a metre and a form in 
the neuter gender denotes a song in that metre. Thus we have 
tile feminine form Gayain as the name of a mctrr s while the 
the neuier form Gdyalra means a song. Both arc from the root 
G'tft {to sing). It is true that from the feminine form Gdyatf 
meaning a metre* the neuter form to denote a song in that metre 
h Gayatrv, and that similarly from the feminine form BrAalt, 
the neuter form should be Bsrfraia to denote the song in the 
Brh&il metre ; and this form occurs in that meaning. But the 
form Bfkat is also used in the sense of such a song. There are also 
similar formations like Jftgal meaning a song in the Jngati metre, 
besides the term Jdgata in the same sense. 

22. But this does not take us any nearer to the etymology 
or the original meaning of the word. We do not know why the 
metre and a song in that metre are called by this term. There arc 
many terms denoting metres and songs, used in the Rgi)cda y of 
which we do not know either the etymology or the original mean¬ 
ing. There Is the w e ord V 3 k& meaning a kind of song* from the 
root Vac (to speak). There is also the term ■£ajtiwrJ J which means 
a kind of song* and the word also means a metre ; the word must 
be related to the root &ot (to be able). The mot also has relation 
to "instruction”. 'There is also the term Raikmilara f which mu it 
mean "what overtakes (jTara ) a chariot (JRrMh}”, 

*3- All such terms have settled down to some specific meanings* 
But we are not at all sure whether die terms had the same restricted 
sense in the original stages also. We do not know the language 
of the There can l>e little doubt that the word Brhai 
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and Brahman ate to be traced to the root Bjh (to expand, to 
to grow), I do not know why the word came to mean song 
or poetry. There are also other terms that are equally doubtful, 
so far as their original meaning is concerned. Terms like 
G&jatri and Anusfuhk are related to song, since the roots themselves 
mean ,B to sing 11 ; Gdyatn is from the root Gai (to sing ) and 
Aimsftthh is from the root Stubh (to sing in praise) with the 
preposition Arm (after). But how dtd the word Sektmri from 
the root £ak ( to be able or to instruct } come to be associated 
with poetry and song ? The words Brhat and Brahman a bo came 
to be associated with songs for a similar reason. In this connec¬ 
tion we must not ignore the relation of song and poetry to the 
formation of the world. The great poet Dirghatamas says that 
Sindfiu (river) was established firm in the heaven through the 
song in Jagait metre and the Sun-god (SGrya) was seen in the 
song known as Rathantant (what overtakes a chariot). Indra 
teas able to kill Vptra and Vala through the power of the songs, 
gods developed their powers to kid the demons through the songs 
and the songs were inspired by the gods. 

34. The terms \ama (name) and Pads [position) are used 
in identical meanings in the jfgwda. They are the concealed 
positions and the secret names. Taken along with the view 
expressed by the poet Dlighatamas that only a fourth part of the 
language is in use among men and that the three parts arc con¬ 
cealed in the cave which only poets can see f we have to identify 
the place and the name* the denotation and the word. In this 
way. Brahman is not merely the song, but ultimately the truth ex¬ 
pressed in that song. And here it must be remembered that every 
song is not a Brahman ; only such songs that describe the truth 
in the form of gods or in the form of the Absolute, seen by the poets 
of transcendental vision* can be called Brahman. 

25* The language of poetry need not be identical with the 
language of the people, and even with the language of science 
and philosophy. The poets of the Bgaeda used the term Bfhat or 
Brahman in the sense of poetry ; that does not mean that at that 
lime the word did not have the meaning of “what is sung about 
in that song". 1 cannot say anything definite about the meaning 
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of the words in the time of the ftgveda^ whether it meant only song 
at that time and whether the meaning of ‘‘ultimate truth 11 was 
a later transformation at the time of the Upm^ads, It is not at 
all impossible that the term Brahmim meaning the ‘‘absolute 
truth” in the language of philosophy, was used in the 
Bgirdic poetry as a kind of song about that “truth”. But there is 
the difficulty that there is no instance of the word dearly meaning 
“truth” in the ftgivda. 

26. In considering the meaning or the tamBrohmmt in the 
we have to take note of two words more in the Vedic 

literature. There is the combination qf the word Brahman 
with words from the root Vad (to utter or to recite) oecuring 
many times in the jftgvtda, and there b the term Brahm^mBn 
in the masculine and Brahmauddim in the feminine meaning 
“one who sings about Brahman 1 \ Here the connection of 
Brahman with “song about the ultimate truth” b quite clear, 
and later on the term Brakmavddin tame to mean some one who 
discourses on that “truth” (need not be in songs). 

27. Bui there b the other term Brakmac&rin that occurs in the 
RgDtda to designate a particular type of person. In later language, 
a Brahmacdrin b one who studies the Vedas, In so far as the 
student marries after his term of study, Brakmacdrin came to mean 
li a bachelor”, a “celeljaie”, and Brahmacarya meant <4 celehacy”, 
“abstinence from association with women”. There is only a 
single verse about a Brahmacmin in the Rgitda } and thb verse 
b repeated in the ABmirmtda* In ihe Aihaniartda there are also 
two poems about Brahmccdrin. From the description, a Br&hmatdrin 
must be one who leads a particular kind of life different from the 
normal,with peculiar costumes and with peculiar codes of conduct. 
Abstinence from association with women seems to have bren an 
obligation with them. There b reference to a process for 
crushing the sexual impulse in a Brahmacdrin, in the Athomrveda* 
He must be growing his hair and hb beard. They arc 
the ascetics. 

28. He must have been styled a Brahmtofrm in so far as he 
lives {Gdrin} a life dedicated for the knowledge of Brahman. 
In this term, the element Brahman can mean only the truth 
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and not the song about that truth* It is for this reason that I 
suggested the meaning of “ultimate truth” for the word even 
in the Rgred®, so Tar as philosophical language is concerned ; 
in the language of poets > it meant only the song about that truth. 

2g. The word used in the Rgptda Tor the ultimate is Atman, Just 
as there is some doubt about the etymology and origins I meaning 
of the word Brahman, and different views have been put forth on 
the point by scholars, there is the same doubt and the same diffe r¬ 
ence of view regarding the etymology and the original meaning 
ol the word Atman also. Many of the modem views that are 
expressed are as fanciful as the etymologies for words suggested 
by ancient commentators, if not more fanciful. I find that the 
word Atman must be related to the word Prana t Ixith being derived 
Irom the root An (to breathe). In the poem about the condition 
of the world prior to diversification, there is the statement that 
the Qne t Ultimate Reality breathed without a breath of air. 
It is in that “One” that there arose a will which produced the 
diversification and differentiation in the Absolute. That 
Absolute b of the nature or the essence of life, though there is no 
life-function in it. 

go. In the Upanmds there are various discussions recorded 
about the nature of that Ultimate* conducted by the various 
thinkers of the time in their own gardens among themselves or 
between the teacher and the disciple. There were also discussions 
conducted In the royal courts in the presence of kings who were 
as great thinkers as others. The nature of the Absolute and the why 
and the how of the change of that Absolute into the 
phenomena of the world : this is the topic of practically a]l 
the discussions. 

31. We experience many different objects in the world 
and we are abo able to recognise some gradation of finer and finer 
things constituting the world ; there is also the relation of 
cause and effect found coming within our experience 
in our normal life* They apply the ordinary terns that denote such 
a gradation and variation to express the gradations and varia¬ 
tions in the constitution of the world* When they use terms like 
the various sense-organs and the mind or when they use terms like 
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the various Elements, namdvj Water, Fire> Air and Ether 
(Akaia), they had in their mind certain aspects of the physical 
world that are finer and finer ?n the formation of the physical 
world. What we know as sense-organs and what we know as the 
Elements are all forms of the phsyical world and it is not they which 
are really meant in the Upcnifads by the terms that ordinarily 
denote such objects. This was the ease in the ftgwdic terminology 
also* where the Atmosphere and the Heaven really meant finer 
and deeper aspects of the world and not the Atmosphere and the 
Sky that we see, 

3a. AU these finer and finer aspects of the world arc only 
stages in the formation of the changing and moving world, 
and not one of them is the Absolute. The Absolute is not what 
can be known, what can be expressed in language, what can be 
communicated to another. The Absolute b what must be realised 
through direct vision, and the Absolute is not what is described 
in literature. The entire literature and the entire lore known to 
the people and studied by the people have reference only to 
aspects of the changing and the moving world and not 10 that 
Absolute. 

^3. There are references to various dLmipics who had studied 
everything that is found in literature, everything that is compre¬ 
hended within the schemes of normal study and the scope of 
understanding, and who yet did not know the Absolute. Even 
a Sage {$p) like Xaradu enumerates the various items of study 
that hr had finished, and yet it Is found that he did not really 
know. During the discussions, various thinkers try to explain 
1 heir own views about the Absolute by going backward along 
a scries of finer and finer objects, and yet even at the final end 
they find themselves only within the realm of the phenomenal 
world, and they' are nowhere near the Absolute, nowhere within 
sight of the Absolute, 

34, There is practically nothing in the Upanigads that fall outside 
of what has been said in the poem in the ftgueda about the condb 
lion of the world prior to dive-reification ; in the Absolute there is 
neither a ll Remg'* nor a “Non-being” ; there may be the “Life 
Essence”, but no life-function, no breathing process, and 
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no distinclion like death and immortality. Why and how did 
all this change come about ? That Absolute in ihc U Urinate 
stage—he alone can know the answer* and perhaps he too 
does not. We come only to a negative notion of what is positive 
in its nature. We do not know ; it is not this, it is not this, 

35. Then, is it a failure to know p , ts it a surrender to despon¬ 
dency regarding an Absolute truth in the world of changes ? 

J he answer to this question given in the £'pentads is an absolute 
“No”. The world is posidve both in its phenomenal nature 
and in its Absolute nature. We experience the world as positive 
and what is positive cannot go hack on a negative* on a void + 

1 inwwcr back we go* we must be all through in the realm of a posi¬ 
tive truth. Wc experience ourselves also as a knowing agent and not 
as an ignorant existence. This also shows that however barkw ards 
wc proceed regarding the nature of our real being* we must always 
remain within the realm of life and of knowing. A stage cannot 
come when life and know ing cease and when there is reached a 
condition of “death”* It is an intellectual necessity that in both 
<1 i rec ti ons, whether we trace our life and ou r expert cnce backwards 
to its source or forwards 10 its ultimate evolution., the final end must 
be “life" and “knowing” and “positive existence”. Life cannot 
lead to death and know mg cannot lead to ignorance and existence 
cannot end in void* 

36. This has been the experience of those who had developed 
the capacity to see “beyond”* They had tried 10 express their 
knowledge in poetic language* and the L/pafifsads presuppose 
such a poetic record as their basis. Tile poetry that the people oS 
the £ j panisadk age were in possession of deal with only the changing 
world and not with the Absolute, and this limitation is a necessity, 
having regard to the nature of what can be the Absolute. II 
something can lie expressed in language form and communicated 
to others, that h no “Absolute”* Thus the Rgirtfit poetry' has 
a value in understanding she nature of the Alisoliite* and this 
value has its own limitsLions, 

37. The “beyond" tatinnt be learned on the authority or 
others, w hile others can show the way to that l>eyond t point out die 
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direction towards 1I1 at “beyond”. The Bg^dit poetry must be 
accepted as sign-posts at cross-roads and should not be treated 
as rest-houses where one can break his journey. We do not know 
how for the first time some one could find out the Path towards 
that “dark’* region, from the ftgftda we know only this much 
that Yama had such a vision, and we have no information of the 
method of developing that power. Me bad many associates and 
they had instituted some system of rituals whereby they and 
those who came after were also able to reach that same be¬ 
yond”. Although the ritual may be some specific form, in essence 
it is the path of the movement of the Law of the world, based on 
ihe arch-type of the operation of that Law which started diversifi¬ 
cation in the world. 

38. Activities according to the Law of the world keeps one 
wi thin the changing and moving phenomenal world . It is only by 
developing certain super-normal powers that one can understand 
the nature of the Absolute out of which the phenomenal world 
arose. That is why there is a distinction drawn between the fruits 
of active life according to the Law of ihe world and the fruits of 
such super-normal powers that can be developed. This does 
not amount to any condemnation of ihe active life. What is 
condemned, if any condcmnalinn is implied, is only the tendency 
to stop at the active life. The Vedic poetry shows that there is 
a “beyond”. The Upanisads show that the “beyond” is something 
different from all ’ that we experience. There is absolute identity 
of purpose in both. The Upmnhads contain descriptions of rituals ; 
they allude to the literature relating to such rituals, cite from them 
as authority and expound the doctrines implied in such 
literature. 

gg. The Upaniftuk cannot be understood unless we accept the 
texts as extensions and continuations of the ritualistic texts starting 
with the Rgvtda and concluding with the BrSkate&u. In the same 
way there are considerable portions in the Rprda that cannot be 
understood except as the sources of the Upanijads. Those who had 
learned the texts and who do not yet knew the truth, approach 
those who are expected to have known, and ask them questions 
about the Absolute, and later they receive the illumination. 
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This is what we find in ihc case of DTrgha Lunas. Both the doc¬ 
trines and ihe methods found in the Upamsads can be traced to the 
Rgvtda and must be so traced along a continuous line of develop¬ 
ment backwards. 

40+ I cannot say definitely whether in describing the Abso¬ 
lute as a combination of the three elements or Sal (Truth), CU 
(knowledge) and Ananda (Bliss)! there is a hint that certain 
currents were visible in the history of Indian thought even at that 
time which went against such a doctrine* There developed 
in later times in India a view that the Absolute is a void (opposite 
of what is meant by Sat or positive truth}, that what is called 
knowledge is only an accident a series of momentary phenomena 
(the opposite of what is meant by the term Cit) and that there is 
only suffering in the world (opposite of what is meant by Ananda)* 
That a positive reality* intelligence and bliss form the funda¬ 
mental in the world became an estalished doctrine in India, 
which doctrine had its origin even in the earliest stages of the 
Vedic period* It is this doctrine that has given a definite form 
to the philosophical thought of India* 



CHAPTER XII 

SANKHYA EVOLUTION OF MATTER 


[. The basic principle In the Vedic philosophy about the 
world is that the world is a reality, that it has origi nated from a 
reality* that there is a design behind the change that has come 
over the unchanging* immutable source of this world* and that 
the real nature of the world is happiness. A certain view con¬ 
trary to this in all its aspects came into prominence at a later stage 
in the history 5 of Indian thought. It is very likely that such 
a view was also current in the earliest stages along with the views 
Ural were accepted generally in the Vedic times as the true 
nature of the world. This latter view, which goes contrary to 
the Vedic thought, is generally associated with Buddha who h 
usually presented as an opponent or and a rebel against the 
Vedic traditions. 

2. The most wc can say is that while what is contained in 
the Vedic literature is an authentic record of the thoughts of the 
times* as for the Tipitakes* the Buddhistic scripture in Pali, 
**ihe views set forth in them* if not the actual doctrine taught by 
Buddha himself, arc yet the nearest approximation to it we 
possess.” We do not have any authentic contemporary records 
about Buddha and his teachings. But t am satisfied that the 
verses that contain certain bask teachings, can be assigned to 
Buddha himself, while many of the stories and many of the discus¬ 
sions recorded in the Tspilakas may be only reports and traditions 
alkout him, I do not propose to say anything about the language 
In which Buddha gave his teachings. If the Pali texts do not 
contain his exact words* they contain at least a faithful rendering 
in Pali of what he would have spoken. He must have put 
the essence of his teaching, after some discussion or discourse* 
in the form a metrical passage and such passages must, in many 
cases, have been preserved faithfully. 

3. “While the Rail phakas may be sulistantlally identical with 

the teaching of Buddha, in the Qpcstwm nf we seem to 
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get a more negative interpretation of the Buddhist teaching. 

We shall not ignore this posit i on. And the views which came into 
conflict with the doctrines advocated in the Vedic system* of 
philosophy in India are the view's found in the Questions of Mtlirtda 
and their subsequent developments. There has been no conflict 
between the teachings of Buddha and the Vedic doctrines* 

4. The chief points or conflict between the doctrines of 
Buddhist philosophy and the Vedic thoughts may be summarised 
as follows 

1, Vedic thought : The world is real both in its phenomenal 
and in its absolute states. 

Buddhist doctrine : The world h only an appearance, 
and in the abosolute nature it is a void* 

2+ Vedic thought ; There is a permanent element in the 
world. 

Buddhist doctrine : Every thing is momentary , even if 
the world is positive m its nature. (The real 
Buddhist doctrine is that it is only an appearance 
of a void)* 

3* Vedic thought : There is an eternal Law operating in 
the world both in origin and in progression. 

Buddhist doctrine : The Law was for the first tune set 
in motion by Buddha \I)k<Trm^^^kfo-pTauarlittUi)* 

4. Vedic thought : No one can know the whole Law, no 
one is Omniscient, no one can know the w hole truth 
(Mtmanjsd) ; or all are potential Omniscienls 
(other schools)* 

Buddhist Doctrine; Only Buddha 13 Omniscient* In the 
case of other*, their knowledge is in itself invalid. 
There is not a single view advocated in Buddhist philosophy 
that real ly represents the original teaching of Buddha* and there 
is not a single view advocated in the Vedic systems that goes 
against the original teachings of Buddha. 

5* Buddha certainly taught a philosophy of suffering* as con¬ 
tained in hb Four-fold Truths. Wc do not find such a categorical 
statement about the nature of the world being suffering, in the 
Vedic literature* But we must realise that the second of the four 
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truths actually stales that what is known as Suffering U not a 
nature of the world or of hie in the work], but only an accident ; 
st b something that lias a beginning and what has ail origination 
is not a nature* This accident of suffering in life can Ijc termi¬ 
nated by discipline, and the essence of that discipline is the r» 
toral ion of life to its true nature of "righteousness* (Sammd), 
This is the Vedie position, that Aanaruirt (Bliss) shines when there 
is right knowledge. There came alx>nt a shift in emphasis* 
The emphasis was shifted from right knowledge as found in the 
Vtdk thought T to the termination of suffering as is taught in 
Buddhist system*. 

6 . The Sinkkea system of philosophy has accepted this cliangcd 
position and starts with the problem of suffering in the world. 
The leg !i system, which In essence is not different from thr 
Sdiikhya system, also accepts this prominent place assigned to the 
problem of suffering in life, in philosophy. The stand-point of 
the Sdnldija system lias already be explained in an earlier section. 
To the Toga system, the purpose is to arrest the fluctuating func¬ 
tions of the internal organ* which is of the nature of suffering in 
life. 

7 + The Absolute nature of the world is the combination of 
Sal (Truth) and Of (Knowledge) and Ananda (Bliss), and the 
knowledge of truth is Bliss. How arc we to know ? What is 
that truth? The Sddkhja system present the Ycdie view in a 
particular way. h b not a question of making an assertion 
that such and such a view is found in the Vcdic texts and that the 
truth must be that. The truth is presented in a way that would 
tuke into consideration the conditions of the times, m relation to 
the environment. The nature of die world, its origination and 
its evolution are accepted in other systems of thought as well, 
wrhh modifications and adjustments. 

8 . We are positive, eternal entities. We live in a world that 
is positive. Thb w orld has originated from a positive Absolute. 
Thb is the point that is taken up as soon as die modes of knowing 
arc disposed of. These modes have already been presented in 
an earlier part of this hook. There are two questions that have 
to be considered* Is there an absolute source for this world ? 
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What is the nature of that source f is It a positive reality or a nega- 
live void? There is also the question why, if there is such a 
primary sourcc t it is not known* 

9, That a thing is not known is no ground for denying its exis¬ 
tence, In our ordinary life wc know or many cases where a thing 
is there, which is not found to come within our knowledge; there 
arc conditions that limit our powers of knowing* The point has 
already been considered* The Absolute does not come within 
the sphere of our comprehension for the reason that the Absolute 
is too fine, too subtle for our powers of knowing ; otherwise it 
is not an Absolute. 

10. What is this subtlety (StmkpFfa) ? We can investigate the; 
facts of the world. There arc many facts for comparison with 
varying degrees of differentiation. But the differentiation becomes 
lesser and lesser when vve go from effect to cause in a series* 
We can have a black jar and a red jar and jars of other colours. 
Wc have various Linds of jars differing in size, in shape etc* 
But as jar, they arc uniform, and the dtHerciuiation thus gels 
narrowed down* Then there arc various things, besides jarSj 
that arc made of clay. When we reach the stage of clay in our 
investigation of the nature of things, there is in this way a further 
reduction of the differentiation. The day is made up of an in¬ 
finite number of particles, each particle being tangible* But il 
the particles arc divided into smaller particles, a slage must come 
when they cease to he particles. We call a thing a particle 
when it has a size, a shape, a structure etc. In the process o| 
division, a stage must come when the last particle must lose it> 
size and shape and structure* A process of division can be 
carried on only so long as size, form and structure persist. II 
they persist always, then there can tic no end co a process of such 
a division. But there must be such an end. What is indivisible 
is what h indistinguishable. What enables distinguishing a 
thing is such a speciality like size and shape and structure, 
So, through the process of reasoning vve arrive at a stage in the 
process or reducing the effects into their causes, when the cause 
cannot be further reduced into its cause. It has Ixrcn found 
that when we proceed from cause to effect, there is an elimination 
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of specialities A process of eliminations must end in a zero. 

A process of division can never end in a zero. Joining the two 
together, we arrive at ihe position that matter persists with all 
its specialities ended. That is the stage when investigation also 
linds its stop. That is what is meant by Subtelrty (Sattksmja), 

11, The acceptance of such an Absolute cause for the differenti¬ 
ated world is necessitated by “Reason*’, by the very nature of the 
effects that we experience, Such effects that we experience 
have specialities, are within differentiation. Without specialities 
and differentiations K there can be no investigation into a problem. 
There must also be the differentiation between the "Subject” and 
I he "Object”, Roth the “subject” that can investigate and the 
objects that are to be investigated, are effects after differentiation. 
On this account also, investigation into the problem of the Abso¬ 
lute is a contradiction In terms. Such an investigation falls outside 
the sphere of reason. We arrive only at a general notion of an 
Absolute* The true nature of that Absolute is outside the scope 
of reason, and it must come within another mode of knowing, 
transcending reason. It is this mode that is designated 
"Scriptural Authority” (Jgamtf). The nature of this mode is 
not what can be expressed as, “It b said so in scripture, and it must 
lie accepted.” It is a transcendental mode of direct experience of 
the Absolute In its absolute nature, not as specified by limitations 
brought about through differentiations. Even the question 
whether such a direct experience is possible falls outside the 
scope of investigation through reason. Reliable persons (Aptoa) 
record such facts, and wc cannot question It. We need not also 
accept it in a blind way. 

12. The point that we do not know of such a mode and that 
the Absolute does not fait within the scope of modes of knowing 
that we know of, dors not warrant the denial of such an Absolute, 
Reason warrants and even necessitates the acceptance of 
such an Absolute. It is in this way that the text on SSnkhjw 
states : 

The absence of cognition thereof (of the Absolute Cause) 
Is due to the subtlety {Saukmtya ) of that cause, and not 
due to its non-existence, because wc can arrive at such a 
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thing from the nature of the effects (that come wdhin 
our experience )* 

In this way there is an establishment or the experienced world 
as being the effect of an Absolute cause. 

13, What arc the effects of that Absolute cause and how do we 
arrive at such an Absolute cause from those effects through a 
process of reasoning ? The effects arc categories starting with 
the ""Great” {Makat}* They will be explained in detail later. 
The process or arriving at such an Absolute is based on the nature 
of the effects, which are partly similar and partly dissimilar to 
their respective causes. The effects contain elements that are 
similar to one another as in the case of a jar and a piece of wood 
being both solid* and the cause of both are also solid in nature. 
But there is a distinction also between a solid as a solid and 
a sol id as a jar, in so far as a jar contains features that ate not seen 
in other solids. In this process of going back from the most 
differentiated effects backwards through the chain oi cause 
and effect> there is an elimination of dissimilarities, and a stage 
must come when dissimilarities disappear and when there 
remains only a uniform. That is what is meant by an Absolute. 
So it is said l 

And that effect is the aggregate of what Starts with 
die “Great” (Makel), which ait similar and dissimilar to 
the cause. The cause unifies the effects and the effects differ 
rend ate the cause. When in this chain of cause and eflcct 
we arrive at a stage where there is no further stage of 
another cause, there is only a uniform without any 
differentiation. 

14. We know the effect as what is differentiated. When 
through any process of reasoning we arrive at a stage at which 
differentiation vanishes* does it not amount to a cessation of 
a positive reality ? Does it not come to the acceptance of a void 
as the Absolute ? When there is no differentiation which 
alone warrants the acceptance uf a positive reality, how can we 
maintain that evm at that stage* the positive nature continues ? 
It is this point that h next taken up in the S&nkhym text. 

15, A cause is w hat produces. What is not, cannot be w hat 
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am do anything. To say that it produces white it itself is noi s is 
a eoniradiclion. When we say "it™, we mean that “it W\ What 
is it that produces? It must be something that “is 5 *. What 
“is not' 1 cannot be something A positive effect always necessi¬ 
tates the acceptance of a positive cause for its coming into being, 

16. Whm we want a positive effect we take up something posi¬ 
tive for producing that affect out of that. We never take up a nega¬ 
tion and produce a positive effect out of it, Thk b what wc all 
experience. We cannot reason along channels that run absolutely 
counter to our experience. Ultimately every argument 
must conform to our experiences* The cause must also be the 
effect without the differentiation as effect* It is not enough 
if we Take up any positive thing for producing some positive 
effect ; the effect must be in that cause already in an undifferen¬ 
tiated condition. A positive effect is only a positive cause with 
additional differentiations brought into it* 

17. It is not possible for any effect to be produced from any 
cause. In our experience we find that only particular causes 
produce particular effects, not that every thing is produced 
from everything. Such a regulation 1 hat only particular causes 
can prtiduce only particular effects can be explained only on 
1 he postulation that the effect is contained in the cause. It 
h the presence of the effect in the cause that regulates die relation 
of cause and affccL 

18. The cause possesses an "cffiricncy to produce”, and the 
effect is restricted by a "possibility to be produced 55 . A cause can 
produce an effect only if there Is such a relation between them, 
Such an efficiency in the cause and such a possibility in die 
effect indicate that there is a design and a plan in the formation 
of the diversified world, both in the origination and In the pro¬ 
gression of the diversification. Really, it is not a case of a new 
specification, a new differentiation being produced in the cause 
for the production of an effect. The differentiation must already 
liave been there. What happens is that there is the manifestation of 
such a differentiation when there b the effect produced, and die 
differentiation disappears when the effect is reduced back to the 
cause. It is regulated in the original diversification that only 
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such and such a diversified fact can be further diversified into 
such and such effects* Thus the differentiation as an efficiency 
in cause and a possibility in effect, is already there. The only 
difference is m the manifestation and operation of the efficiency 
and of the possibility and in the disappearance or such an effici¬ 
ency and possibility* There is no production and destruction of 
such an efficiency and possibility* 

i^ P We never produce an effect that is absolutely different 
from the nature of the cause. Some aspect of the nature of the 
cause is maintained in the effect. On account of such a simi¬ 
larity between the cause and the effect* we have to accept that the 
effect must have existed in the cause in some form. 

so* It is for these reasons that there was the statement in the 
S&tikfya text that the effect is similar and dissimilar to the cause. 
The effect was already there in the cause. There is no produc¬ 
tion, nq rrrfi/M of an effect. All is eternally there. There may 
be a manifestation and a disappearance. About such an exis¬ 
tence of the effect in the cause, th e Sdnkhja text says : 

The effect because what “b not" cannot produce, 

because we take up particular materials as cause, because 
everything is not produced [from everything),, because 
what has the efficiency produces what has the 
possibility (and) because there is the nature of the cause 
(in the effect)* 

Since the effect “b 71 and since the effect was in the cause, the 
cause aba "b”* Therefore, an account of the disappearance 
of specialities we cannot say that the Ultimate stage is the dis* 
appearance of a positive nature. What is called the Ultimate 
cause is not really Absolute in the sense that there are no 
di flcTcntiations j it is UInmate only to the extent tbit the efficiency 
for differentiation Is not manifest in the Ultimate stage. The 
entire different Lallan is potentially a positive reality in the Ul¬ 
timate cause, in its absolute condition, which too b positive in 
spite or the disappearance of specifications. 

2 i. The entire phenomena of the world fall under three cate¬ 
gories. One category is the Absolute, and the phenomenal world 
comes under two groups. If the Absolute b taken to remain in the 
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lowest lcvcl> the phenomenal world can also be divided Into two 
upper levels, the lower being an evolute from one group and also 
the source for the evolution of another group and the higher level 
containing groups that are only evolutes without giving rise to 
another group. 

22. The Absolute is what is called the Absolute Matter or 
the primal material cause of the evolved world. From that me 
first evolute is called the Great (Mdffli), which is the Will or 
the Intellect. This is the Absolute Subject ; but there cannot 
be a Subject without a Subject-object differentiation. In its 
absolute condition* it is just the Will. But in its condition of 
being the Subject in relation to an Object, it is called the^Ego”* 
“the I-ness' 1 (Ahankara), There are also the objects of this 
subject divided into five groups which give rise to the 
material world constituted of the “Five Elements™* These five 
absolute forms of matter* not as manifest, but in their own nature, 
are termed die “Thing in Itself* (Tanmitsa)* They are 
modifications of die I-ncss* In this way we get seven groups 
which, being produced from another group, give rise to another 
group. They form the middle level* 

23. The Subject-object relation requires some function and 
some object. If there is only an absolute subject and the 
absolute objects, there would be an eternal knowing, which is not 
a function but a presence. A function implies a functionary 
also. There is one such functionary which functions inside, 
close to the “Great™ and the “I-ncss”, being an intermediary 
between the external objects and the external functionaries, 
on one side and the internal functionaries, namely the I-ncss 
and the Inteflect on the other side* This is termed the “Mind™ 
(Mimas), Mind is a material object and a functionary ; it is 
not merely a function. But this mind does not give rise to anohicr 
group of objects. Then there are the five functionaries corres¬ 
ponding to the five kinds of “Thing in Itself \ They are called 
the five sense organs. Again in the body there are certain or¬ 
ganic functions ; they are the function of moving other objects* 
moving itself, excretion of unwanted matter from the body* 
certain glands that emit fluids to bring about various physiological 
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purpose ; there are also organs that produce the phenomenon 
of sound, within the body. In this way there arc eleven func¬ 
tionaries including the mind. They are ail cvolutes horn the 
I-ness. Not one of them can give rise to another group of things. 

24* Further there are the “Five Elements” evolved from the 
five-fold “Thing in Itself” ; the “Elements” themselves do not 
give rise to another group of material phenomena. It is true 
that within the “Five Elements” there are distinctions like the 
original matter and its effect like gold and the ornaments* or 
clay and a jar. Bui they do not form separate groups of 
phenomena. 

25, In this way, the whole world Is first divided into the 
Absolute and the phenomenal. The phenomenal part of the 
world consists of a Subjective phenomena and an Objective 
phenomena. In each of them there are basic stages evolved 
from a yet lower stage and the evolutes from such basic facts 
which do not themselves evolve into the other groups. It is 
in this way that the world is divided into three groups, 

ah. But how does the Evolution take place ? How is it directed 
and regulated ? In order to explain this aspect of the world* 
there is postulated another factor in the world called the pure 
Intelligence. Within the material phenomena there is the 
Subject aspect that Is intelligent* but that is not “Intelligence”. 
The Intelligence is other than what has that Intelligence* what is 
intelligent. This Intelligence is neither an cvolute nor the 
material source of any evol u lion* This is a fourth category. 

The whole division may be represented as follows 1 

i- The unchangeable 

2. What can change into another* but not itself a change 

from another 

3. What can change into another and what is Itself a 

change from another. 

4. What cannot change into another while it is a change 

from another. 

This is the broadest division of the world into parts, 
A more logical division will be. 

L The Unchangeable 
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i, The fundamental 

IT. The changeable 

2* The E volutes. 

a. The basic 

b, The products from the basic. 
It is this classification that is given in the Stfnkhya text as : 

The fundamental matter is not an evolute ;; there are 
the seven starting with the "Great** that are both basic 
as well as (volutes ; but the sixteen are only evolutes. The 
Person (Intelligence) is neither a basis [for evolution) 
or an evolute. 

Perhaps from the point of view of modern physics* psychology 
and physiology, Ibis may seem crude and clumsy + It is better that 
we understand than that wo should sit in judgement at this stage. 

27. The nature of the evolutes* w hat is within our investiga¬ 
tion, what comes within the sphere of our intellectual and physical 
activities, whal is tangible, in contrast to the fundamental* which 
15 beyond the scope of our direct investigation* is gi ven as 1 

The manifest is caused h non-etenud;, limited, function¬ 
ing, manifold, supported, indicatory, divisible and depe¬ 
nding on another ■ the immanifest is the opposite. 

Here a distinction is drawn between the Absolute* the unmanifest 
matter and the evolved matter. 

28. There are three aspects of the evolved matter that may 
require some explanation ; others are self-explanatory, Thrre 
arc two terms used here, “Supported” (Jjfrrta) and “Depending 
on another'" (Patatenta). There is also the term “Indicatory" 1 
(LJnga) f that is, a “Mark**. The first two toms do not seem 
to have any distinct connotations * they appear to mean more 
or less the same. The third term is not clear and not at all self- 
explanatory, The commentators also do not help us much in 
understanding the exact significations and purposes of the terms. 

29. What is supported is what depends on another; a support¬ 
ed thing depends on the support. My own view b that what is 
“Supported” is what originates from another, and refers to 
the individual phenomenon, being supported on another. What 
is "depending on another 1 " has reference to the entire aggregate 
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of the evolved world, which Is dependent on. the Absolute niatter* 
The former term refers lo mutual dependence within evolution 
and the latter refers to the evolution as a whole and its dependence 
on the Absolute matter. No individual fact within evolution 
can stand by itself* since it has to be supported on another. And 
the whole evolution depends (Tfflifrfl) on another (Psm), that is 
outside of the evolutionary- process* 

30. The individual facts of the evolution and the whole of 
the evolution help us in inferring the Absolute matter, which 
is itself outside the sphere of our direct investigation. But the 
Absolute matter, being beyond the scope of our investigation, 
does not form the basis for inferring any other reality in the world. 
The question may arise whether the Absolute matter is not the 
Ixisis for the inference of the "Intelligence” and whether as such 
that too is not "indicatory ”. This h the difficulty or the commen¬ 
tators. So they give some fanciful etymology' Tor the word nga 

I indicatorsderiving it from the foot Zj (to dissolve) and assign¬ 
ing to it the meaning of S| what dissolves into its own cause”. Ihe 
real position seems to be that what forms the ba>b for the inference 
of the M Intellignite” is not the Absolute matter, but only the 
phenomenal world. The process is not that at fir?t the Absolute 
matter is inferred from the phenomenal world and that after 
tills, the "Intelligence 11 is inferred with that Absolute as the 
"Mark”* The Absolute, being an Absolute* is beyond the sphere 
of our investigation, and as such it cannot serve as a "Mark 
for the inference of another. Wo infer the "Intelligence from 
the phenomenal world and we also infer the Absolute from the 
same phenomenal world, as the "Mark”, ll the phenomenal 
world is a di verification of a uniform* the question arises why such 
a diversification takes place at all ; and to answer this question* 
we postulate the "Intelligence”. 

31. There are various aspects in which both the absolute matter 
and the phenomenal world are similar to each other. Both 
are composed of the three constituents (being material, function¬ 
ing and insentient)* Both are devoid of discrimination. Both 
arc objects in their absolute stage, being the object in relation to 
the "Intelligence”* Both arc common as objects to all the in- 
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finite “Intelligences* 1 - They are not sentient in themselves, 
the sentience being a reflection from the “Intelligence”. Both 
are capable of producing evolution. 

32. In our experience,, we find that everything has an opposite. 
We do not get at an absolute contrast between the fundamental 
aspect and the evolved aspect of matter. If we had been able 
to bring about such a sharp contrast between the two, there 
would have been an cndforall our difficulties. But in spite of the 
differences drawn between the Abslute matter on one side and 
the evolved phenomena on the other T there are many aspects in 
which they are similar to each other. And for this reason, 
we have to postulate a category in the world which is absolutely 
different from both of them, and that is the "Person" (Farads), 
the “Intelligence' 1 * 

33. The world is a material reality. Within this reality there is 
a distinction between the phenomena and the Absolute* Perhaps 
there has never been a system of thinking in the world at any time 
or in any country where some such division has not been 
attempted. Besides the world as a reality, there is the (act that the 
world as a reality is known as such. This brings in an element 
dilferent from the world itself, the dement of knowing the world. 
That means that there is a distinction between the objective world 
and the subjective knower. Thus the world is a subject-object 
combination. The mystery is about this factor namely that of 
the subject* 

34. The S&nkhja system accepts the whole world of the sub¬ 
ject object combination as a complete materialistic reality. In 
what is called the Matter, there are three constituents, called 
by the technical term of Gima. The meaning of the word China is 
“Thread”. A thread is composed of the smaller fibres that are 
twined together. But in the Sdnkhya philosophy, such constituent 
fibres which, when twined, form the “Thread”, is itself called 
a Guna (thread). Matter is made up of three such constituent 
parts, called Sati pa, R*jas and Tomas. Satina is “the nature of 
being existent”, and in the SSAkhja terminology, it is mom the 
awareness of the existence that is expressed by this term. Rajas 
is the dement of movement and change. Tamos, meaning 
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“darkness”, is in the Sdnkhya terminology, the material aspect 
of Matter. The world contains Matter that is moving and 
changing and that is known in that way. Thus* the subject 
element is within the material world, and it is not something out- 
side* The Sankhya text says i 

The three constituents are of the nature of contentment, 
discontent and sullenness, bringing about illumination, 
activity and intertia, and operating in mutual conflict, 
mutual support, mutual generation, and mutual co¬ 
exist cnee* 

Here contentment and illumination are the nature or the Sattva 
element ; discontent and activity are the nature of the Rqjas 
element ; and suUertness and inertia are the nature of the Tdmtf* 
element. These two sets relate to the subjective and the 
objective side of the world T respectively* Contentment implies 
correct knowledge and discontent means doubt and other aspects 
of subjective activity* Sullen ness U ignorance and indifference* 
On the objective side, there is the aspect of being clearly known, 
manifests don, the aspect of movement and change, and the aspect 
oE materiality or mass that resists movement. The contentment 
aspect of the subject and the illumination aspect of the object 
Satisfy the needs of a subject-object relation, and what is called 
^knowing 1 * k nothing but a material phenomenon- Thus matter 
explains every thing in the worlds and there is no need to postulate 
another category called the Spirit, call it Ptmtsa or Aimnn . 

35. It b at this stage that the need for the postulation of 
something that is absolutely different from everything that is 
experienced in the world has been introduced, whereby what is 
called “Intelligence” (Pumsa) is inferred, to satisfy this need. If 
such a contrast could be drawn between the phenomenal world 
and the Absolute cause of that phenomenal world, we could have 
stopped at that stage. But there are many aspects in which there 
are similarities between the phenomena on one side and the Abso 
hue on the other side, in spite of their mutual differences in other 
aspects. On account of thb similarity, there is the need to 
postulate a category that is absolutely different from both of therm 

36. Besides such an abstract necessity, which in itself is not a 
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sufficient ground for the postulation of what is not known, 
there must be other reasons for establishing a category outside 
the material content of the world* It can as well be that the 
abstract need is a hallucination, malting the extension of the 
generalisation unwarranted. In our experience, everything is 
found to have some opposite, but this may be a feature confined 
to the individual Tacts and shall not be extended to the world as a 
whole, taken as a unit. So, other facts of experience arc also 
brought in to show that we have to assume something outside of 
the material part of the world which is divided into the Absolute 
and the phenomenal. 

37. In our actual experience, wc find the three constituents in 
a state of flux; they are in mutual conflict, one overcoming 
another, or they depend on each other, or one gives rise to the 
other or they exist in co-ordination. But in the Absolute state 
of Matter, they must be in a state of equipoise in such a way 
that they are not recognised as three separate constituents. There 
must have been an initial disturbance in what was in equipoise; 
there must have been a first movement and a first change in 
what was still and immutable. How did it arise ? 

38. The three constituents forming matter in its absolute state 
on the basis of equipoise, lost their positions and got entangled 
in each other. In themselves they could have remained in their 
respective places and in their respective conditions. If there 
had been a disturbance, that has to be explained through some 
external factor. 

3 g. Wc do not find a disturbance to a position in the case of 
any factor unless there is some purpose for the disturbance. If there 
is a design and a plan, every event within the design and plan 
should be purposive. Either we Itave to admit that there is no 
design and plan behind the evolution of matter to form the world, 
or if there is a design, we have to accept a purpose for the events 
in the plan. That purpose must be external to the factors cons* 
d luting the event. Thus, if a potter makes a jar or a weaver makes 
a cloth or a carpenter mates a furniture, there is the purpose in 
the person who will use such things. Wc cannot say that the 
purpose is within the factors constituting the events, namely, 
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the agent and the materials used for making the articles. In the 
case of the evolution of the world as a whole, such a purpose must 
be sought with reference to some factor outside of the material 
constituents of the world. It is such a factor that is accepted as the 
Punja^ the Person* the Spirit, distinct from matter {consisting 
of the three elements of Subject, Motion and Material]. And 
that factor must be aljsolutely different from all attributes and 
nature of the material world. 

40. In our experience, we find that unless there is an agent 
to operate* there is no movement in the materials. It is the asso¬ 
ciation of materials that results in the production of an effect ; 
but such a mutual association, such a mutual combination and 
co-ordination does not come into, being by ltslcf. Thus a lump of 
clay cannot get on to the wheel, and the wheel cannot rotate 
and the day cannot convert itself into a specific shape, unless 
there is the potter. This applies to the production of a cloth or a 
furniture or any event in the world. Even what is termed an 
automatic machine is not absolutely automatic- It is only when 
the machine is set to some adjustment that it begins to work. 
In the case of a potter or a weaver or a carpenter* the operation 
of the agent must be continuous, and when that operation stops* 
the production of the material also stops. But in the case of a 
clock or an apparatus in a materiological station the apparatus 
continues to work even when the hand of the first operator is with¬ 
drawn. But there must be the finst operator w ho had made the 
initial adjustment. In the case of the whole world also* 
there must l>e some such agent to whom must be ascribed the 
first adjustment for the evolution process to start; it may be that 
when the evolution starts, the further processes may continue 
even if the first agent remains inactive after such initial 
stimulus. Such an original agent lor the start of the evolution 
proccs is the Furuga or the Person or the Spirit. 

41. In relation to all the events and all the factors in the 
world, the individuals have a feeling that he is the expcnencer 
The experiencer must be different from the experienced object. 
The Subject must be different from the Object. Therefore 
with reference 10 the entire material, objective world there must 
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be so me Subject who is the cxpcriencer oF the worlds which is the 
Object. 

42* But do all these facta of our experience warrant the exten¬ 
sion of such a relation to outside the totality of the world? What 
is found within the world of experience is different from what 
falls outside the world of experience* From within experience 
we arc inferring that there Is something outside that experience. 
Even within experience there are cases where the relations do not 
exist. A person can make a thing Tor himself and he also Falls 
within the process of the production. If within the world 
A implies a non-A* does it mean that the whole world implies 
something other than the world ? It is the limitation of what we 
designate A that implies a non-A ; what we designate the 
“ whole world*' implies an absence of limitation, and excludes the 
possibility of something other than iu Some times the expericncer 
is also the Object of the experienerr himself as the Suhjec% 
III M happy over my own success > “I” qualified with “Succss 3 
become the Object of my experience of happiness, 

Further* the constitution of die world as made up of the 
three elements of Subject, Activity and Matter can explain every - 
tiring. The consritutent of Sattra, the Subject, can satisfy everything 
that has Ijccn presented as the ground lor the postulation of an 
extra Pumsa or Person or Spirit ; what is required is that in the 
matter of evolution there must he a design and a plan, and a design 
or plan implies the presence of intelligence that settles the law 
and order in die proems of the evolution. If that is accepted 
as a constituent of the world, in die form of the Saliva or Subject 
in the constitution of the world* every requirement is satisfied 
to explain the first start of evolution and also t he orderly progress- 
ion in the process of evolution. 

44. There is siill another factor m our experience. YVe 
hear about the activities of people directed towards the goal of 
“Release” (Kai^Iya ). Kawalja means “to be by itself” free from 
any entanglement in a foreign material. IFthc activities within 
the scheme of the world has as its goal a certain isolation, a state 
of “being by itself”, them must be a freedom for something from 
something else* There must be, for this process* a certain duality 
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or the world ami the nan-wodd. If there is only the world, what 
is Aflifjfcfl or isolation or the state of being by itself is already 
there for the world- 

45. Where does this doctrine of working bxKwvatya (Release) 
comein? hisnot through reasoni rig that such a destiny for man 
kept as a goal in his activities, can be established. It is what is 
found in religion, may be certain higher aspects of religion. 
Here we must revert to the modes of knowing that are accepted 
in the S&tikhpa system. IT there arc factors in the world that 
transcend direct experience and reasoning, such factors fall within 
the sphere or the testimony or reliable persons and of the authority 
of scripture. 

46. If we accept a goal called mokja (release), then there must 
be some factor that b as to Ijc released, the world being the bondage 
from which such a release is sought. The acceptance of 
tin at goal is depend enl on the acceptance of religious doctrines. 
It Is not a part of philosophy. All that the Stinktya system admits 
is that If on the basts of religious doctrines* such a Puny* 
or Person or Spirit is accepted distinct from the world s then they 
arc prepared to concede that our experience is not against such 
a doctrine and that there is no objection to the recognition of a 
Spirit distinct from the world. But from the strict rational 
stand-point, the material world contains everything that can 
satisfy ail our rational needs. 

47. Just as the person who may make uic of ajar ora cloth 
or a piece of furniture has no place in the process of the production 
of the jar or the cloth or the piece of furniture* the Spirit has no 
place in the world process. His position in the world is just that 
of a possible purchaser for the commodity that is produced 
in a factory. Without such a possible future purchaser there 
would have been no production. 

48. The entire world forms purely a material phenomenon, a 
process within matter* The active agents, the experiences and 
the objects of activity and experience^ all become a unit as an 
evolution of matter within matter. The whole position would 
have been quite satisfactory if the philosopher could stop at 
that point* But difficulties arise on account of the assumption 
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of an external laetor called a Spirit. This aspect lias not been 
ignored by the writers and exponents of the system- 

49. Such a Spirit can be recognised only to explain the beginn¬ 
ing and the goal of the world process. He has no place alter the 
beginning and prior to the goal, during the world process. Ha 
goal is accepted, there must also be the recognition of a beginn¬ 
ing, which too must be absolute like the goal dial is recognised. 
If Matter in the state of a uniform is there and if the Spirit is 
also there, was there a time when there was no diversified world ? 
What is it that is at die basis of the fin* urge which the Spirit 
gave the uniform Matter to diversify ? We have to accept a 
third factor in the form of the cause for this urge from the Spirit 
which Matter received for diversification. The only way in 
vu hich we can escape from this difficulty- is to accept that there 
was no time when die Matter was entirely and absolutely 
uniform. There k no absolute beginning for this world process. 
That leads us to the rather irrational position of accepting an 
end to what has no beginning, a release, an isolation for what 
was always in bondage, in entanglement. If there had been a prior 
stage of such isolation and freedom for the Spirit before the world 
process started* there is the future possibility of die world process 
starting even in respect of a Spirit tliat has been isolated* 
released. 

50. The religious doctrine of a “Release 11 demands the recog¬ 
nition of some clement that is outside of the world process. And 
this .demands that what has no beginning has an end and that 
where there h an end ? there will be no new beginning. If there 
had been a prior state of freedom Trom entanglements Tor the 
Spirit, there would liavc been no beginning for an entanglement, 
and if there had been no beginning* that means that by nature 
such an extra-world entity is entangled. And something 
cannot be released from what is its nature* If tliat be dot 
its natyrcp there should have been a prior state of freedom 
from entanglement, a state of isolation. What was free by nature 
can get entangled and even after “Release 1 ? the Spirit mav again 
get entangled. So, the Sdnkhja system has to postulate that 
there has been no real entanglement for the Spirit. The Spirit 
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was always in a state of isolation* continued to be so and will 
ever remain in that state of release. 

51* If the religious doctrine of a “Final Release had not been 
admitted into the system* all the problems would have had an 
easy - solution. There is a world process. There are three 
factors involved in this process. There is the Subject or the 
Intelligence or the Sentience j there is the activity and there 
h the matter also. There was no beginning for this world 
process. There will be no end. The design and the plan* the 
law and order within the w'orld, is established by the presence 
of the Satk a Constituent, the element oi the Subject, the Intelli¬ 
gence, the Sentience* There is only Matter with its three-fold 
constituents. The world is a reality without a beginning or 
an end. The exotic dfcme-nt of Mokfa (Release) which is a reli¬ 
gious doctrine* brought in an ^ispcct that 1 units the rationalism 
of the system. Vet, ultimately the system accepts only the 
material world while it just hUralts the Spirit. 

52. Tire S&fikhya system continues and maintains the \ edic 
Spirit of realism and rationalism* But the system has to take 
note of the change in time and the change in die beliefs 
of the people. If it ignored such a change, there would have 
been a break up to their spirit of realism* Fhe purpose oi the 
system is to explain the nature of the world, and if what is real 
in the environment is ignored, that will be ignoring the nature 
of the world also. 

53* In the Vcdic times, there had been no notion of the world 
being the seat of suffering and there was no eagerness for man to 
escape from the world, A belief in the nature of the world 
being suffering is a later ingredient in the thoughts of India. 
If there b suffering, there must be an end to Buffering and there 
must be some method for bringing about such an end of suffering. 
The end of suffering is what is called (Release). 

54. What is the nature? of that stale of Release from suffering ? 
Is it a complete void ? If there is suffering, and if there is rc- 
lease from suffering, there must be some positive entity that b 
released. It cannot be a void being released from a void to get in¬ 
to a state of void. Such a position b absolutely irrational. 
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The belief in sin and consequent suffering and bier release, all 
exotic to the true Vedic thought, is incorporated into the Vedic 
ways of thinking, and there is a new presentation of the nature 
of the world. The Release must be for some positive entity. 
There cannot be a first entanglement of this entity in this world of 
suffering* and so suffering as a feature in that external entity must 
be an errorj, a delusion., an aspect of nescience. The world from 
which that entity Ls released is also a positive reality. 

55. In bringing about such an illusory entanglement for the 
Spirit in the world„ there is no God as an agent so in effecting 
the release also* God has no place or function. In between 
the two extremes* during the course of the world process also* 
God has no place. What is brought about from within and what 
is terminated from within, can abo proceed and operate from 
within. A material world with sin and suffering and a Spirit 
got entangled in it and a Release for the Spirit from the world 
can be accommodated into the Vedic system as expounded and as 
presented in the Sdhkhya system to suit the new environments. 

56. But Indian genius can never surrender to a God. In this 
way* while there is a compromise on the question of Spirit and hb 
Release from entanglements in a world of suffering, there Is a 
positive refusal to accommodate a God in the system. Nothing 
is said about God in the standard text on the system from which 
I had made certain citations. But there is another text which 
positively states that God cannot be established on a rationalistic 
basis. The world is sufficient in itself Every thing that has to 
be explained in philosophy can be explained from within the 
nature of the world. If we recognise a God* we will have yet 
to say that he functions from within himself in a particular way 
through his nature, and we can as well say that the w orld functions 
from within on account of its own nature. 

57. The Sdnkhya system sets forth various facts of experience 
to illustrate the process of the world evolution from within its own 
nature, without an external agency. Thus the milk flows from 
the cow for the nourishment of the calf, There U the magnet 
auratting iron from within its own nature. The position taken 
up in the Sdnkhya system has been severely criticised in other 
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systems of thought which too attempt to interpret, expound 
and present the Vedic thought. 

58* This only shows that what is called Indian thought is not 
a set pattern modelled on some external authority and that on the 
contrary there is independence and freedom in thought. There 
was no organised agency to say, “Thou shall think only along such 
and such lines and what is right has been decided long ago 
which thou shall accept”. Indian nation formed a live organism. 
The nation had growth, variety and unity, Each factor in the 
variety had its own function and its own nature, while they all 
fitted well into the whole organism. Each part was consistent 
within and also in concord with the other parts, while they are 
different from the other parts. It is not maintained in the Sank&pa 
system that the system contains the only true presentation of the 
Yedic thought and that all other presentations were w rong. The 
system never claimed a monopoly for the interpretation of the 
Vedic thoughts. All that the system claims is that it is a rational 
and consistent presentation of the V edic thought, looked nt from 
a particular angle, 

59* No one can know the ultimate truth, no one can define ll 
and no one can express it in language. Looked at from different 
angles, the truth may appear in different forms, and the Sankhps 
System presents one such form. It is true that dilficu[ties can be 
pointed out if the picture is accepted ; hut such difficulties can 
be pointed out in any picture. The difficulty is due to the nature 
of the Absolute, that the Absolute is beyond the scope of knowing 
and presenting in its true nature. All such different pictures 
must present the essentials of Vedic thought, 

60. The essentials are ■ 

The world is reah 

The Avorld has originated from a real Absolute. 

There is an intelligent plan and design behind the origina¬ 
tion and the process of the world, 

Man is a reality. 

Man can know the world while he cannot know the Abso¬ 
lute from which the w r orld has arisen. 

There Ls no God as creator and controller of the world. 
Man is supreme and the world is self-sufficient. 

These essentials are correctly presented in the Sinkhya system. 


CHAPTER XIII + 

Nyaya ; ORIGINATION FROM ATOMS 

1. The main standpoint of the Valle philosophy that the 

world k real and that there k some design behind the phenomenon 
of the process, k maintained by the Jfyaja system in a way 
different from the point of view taken up in the S&Akhya system. 
In the poem on the Person in the the whole world con¬ 

sisting of man and matter is an emanation from some Absolute ; 
what can be called a symptom of life or intelligence appears 
only at the stage of and after diversification. In the poem 
about the condition of the world prior to diversification there is 
the symptom nf a life principle even within that Absolute, m so 
Mar as Will made its appearance in it. In the Vedas I have not 
been able to see any trace of a doctrine relating to a Spirit outside 
of ihe world process, as is accepted in the Sdnkhya system. In 
the poemi about the Hiranyagarblia (Golden womb) and about 
Viivakarman (All-maker) there is mention of a universal agent 
for the world process, while in the poetn on the Person, there 
is mention only of the individuals as agents for the process of 
the world. It is the aspect developed in those two former 
poems that has been adopted in the Xyaya system of philosophy. 

2. In the two poems in the figpzda where there is a reference 
to the Absolute, there is an indication that such an Absolute 
contains all the elements that are needed for a world process, 
namely p intelligence, activity and matter. Although in the poem 
on the Person, there k no hint of any Life or activity in the Absolute 
there being only a reference to an immense presence, yet the 
terminology used in it indicates that the Absolute possesses such 
dements. The term Purina implies both intelligence and acti¬ 
vity. A Ptirusa is an agent, and there is no agent without 
intelligence and activity* The presence Implies the material 
content. 

3. In the poem about the condition qf the world priorto diver¬ 
sification, there is again the indication of the three constituents 
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of sentience, activity and matter in the Absolute, and this indica¬ 
tion b more dear. If the Will is to appear in the Absolute, 
sentience and activity are implicit in it + In the Sdnkhjta, 
what is added is the aspect of a Spirit outside of and distinct from 
the three constituents. And that is only a recognition or certain 
current doctrines in religion and not a fundamental principle 
inherited from the Vedic traditions. In the JVji^b system* 
the start and direction of approach are slightly different. But 
the main method of procedure is the same. The attempt is to 
understand the reality from the surface of the reality that b within 
the sphere of our normal experience. 

4. In the Sankfya system* the start is from the variety of effects 
dial are modifications of matter* and the there is the procedure 
towards the material causes ofsuch effects, which in their turn are 
also transformations of matter in an earlier stage. Thus* from 
a jar, they proceed towards the clay ; the jar is a variety of clay 
with greater variations than what the day had + In the Ayaja 
sy stem, the start was made with the effects that arc taken up as 
combinations of parts- Thus ajar is a combination of two pans 
and the pans are combinations of smaller parts. The conception 
of the final stage in such a procedure from effects to their causes 
and their own causes assumes different forms on account of this 
difference in the fine of procedure in details. 

5. When the effect is considered as the cause itself, so far as 
the material U concerned* with new diversities added to it* the 
cause and i ts cause and so on will be a scries of the same material 
in different degrees of diversification, the diversities increasing 
along the fine of cause and its effect and the effect of that 
and so on* while the diversities diminish along the line of effect 
and its cause and its cause and so on. Such a scries takes note 
or only the materials and not the poi nts of diversit ies. As a matter 
of fact, in the Sankhja what is real is only the matter, while its 
attributes are only manifestations of what have only a subjective 
reality without any objective reality. In the ultimate stage* 
we come to a uniform matter without any division, an all-pervasive 
fluid in which even the three constituents become indistinguish¬ 
able. They arc in that stage spoken of as in equilibrium^ The 
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cause becomes the effect with the addition or diversifications, 
and the effect is the cause itseffand odsied in the cause in a slate 
in which the differentiation was not manifest. 

6 . In the system* what is called the effect, so far as the 

material is concerned, is the combination of parts, which parts 
are thus the causes of the effect:. In a process or elimination 
we come to a zero point; thus if we eliminate any part in succession 
from one hundred, a stage comes when there will be only zero 
remaining. Tltat was the case with the dilTereeitiatiom In the 
Sankhy& system ; the ultimate stage is devoid of differentiation, 
when differentiation h reduced to a zero. That is what is called 
the Absolute stage, the stage beyond which the process cannot 
proceed. But in the Jfyaja system, the process is one of division 
of the whole (which is the effect) into parts f which form the cause), 
and a process or division can never reach a stage of zero. Thus 
if we divide a hundred into two, the results again into two and if 
we continue the process s however far we may go, we arc still in 
a stage of positive reality. A zero can become a positive factor 
by addition of positive elements, w hile zeroes multiplied cannot 
became a positive factor. Even in the ultimate stage, the parts 
arc there as positive facts, and wc come to a continuum of parts, 
parts that do not admit of further division into parte. 

j m To understand the position* we must try to transport ourself, 
in our imaginations to the conditions of the times when the thoughts 
developed in I ndia* The studen ts must have finished their general 
studies of a very high standard, and most of them return to their 
homes and take to their appropriate avocations in the civic life 
of the nation + But there remain a few who develop a desire to 
further investigate into the problems that had l>een taught to 
them in a general way. Such further! nvcsugaiums have no 
bearing on the normal lire of the society. They waul to know the 
truth chat must be of a permanent nature, as distinct from thr 
truths known to the normal people which have only a temporary 
value ; they have sufficient discipline so Utat the higher wisdom 
so earned after the investigation will not be put to any Improper 
use and that it will not be sold for any profit. It will not l>c even 
made a basis for any fruits in life or in any possible stage after 
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death, as taught in religion, like heaven. They have some sort of 
intellectual dissatisfaction and they look for a release Prom such 
intellectual dissatisfaction. That is what Sankara must have meant 
when he speaks of the four- fold eligibility for being initiated into 
philosophical studies. 

ft. There were many teachers who had spent their time in such 
investigation after their higher studies under a teacher, and they 
in their turn accept students to prosecute further investigations 
about higher problems under their guidance. The usual teaching 
was imparted in the homes * but the teachers choose the quiet 
seclusions in gardens as the appropriate place for giving instruc¬ 
tions relating to such higher problems. Lei us try to enter such 
a garden school, what I may call an Academy* 

9, Kapila, the great Teacher who propounded the doctrines 
contained in the Sdnkkpa system* had his own garden school. 
In his Academy there were students trying to understand the 
nature of the Absolute. We can watch his class* lesson for a short 
while* The disciples have their own doubts and a discussion 
takes place or Kapila may give a discourse on sonic important 
point* Kapila may say something like this, 

10, “* Here arc many jars. We have all our clothes* Here is 
a shed. Here are trees. Ajar is not distinguished from another 
jar by its mate Ha I constituent. The difference is only in some 
shape and ske and colour and other external factors that are 
not within the real constitution of the jar. If we eliminate 
all such points, the jars become uniform. Similarly, the clothes 
and the trees and the other objects corning within a class arc 
distinguished from one another only by such factors and not 
in the material content. We can eliminate the distinction be¬ 
tween the male rial that forms a jar and the material that forms 
the clothe. In that stage, we get only undifferentiated material* 
IT wc proceed along this line of eliminating differences we come 
to matter as a uniform. 

11 , 4, But our experience comprehends matter as having change 
and movement and differentiation* thus necessitating a three¬ 
fold distinction evert in the last resort. There h the Subject- 
object relation, there is differentiation and there is also the 
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material. What h called differentiation and unification is only 
Ihc manifestation and the disappearance of certain aspect* 
of the reality even in its ultimate stage. The capacity for manifes¬ 
tation is there even when there is no manifestation. Thus 
even in the ultimate stage* the capacity for the differentiation ■* 
there, while there is no manifestation of die differentiation. 
That is what is meant by the ultimate stage bdng an undifferent¬ 
iated uniform . Thus even the distinction of matter and change 
and subject-object relation disappears, retaining the capacity 
for their manifestation. That h the stage of the uniform fluid, 
a11*pcrvasjve f indistinguishable. Tliat is the ultimate state of 
matter. 

12. "This matter cannot be divided into parts. There is the 
stage when matter h divided into parts. The distinction is 
due to the presence of aspects. Matter Is never divided in the 
process of differentiation. Matter undergoes only a process 
of differentiation, of diversification through the manifestation 
of aspects. It h that same matter in the absolute stage that 
appear* before us as jars and clothes and trees and other things. 
There is a manifestation of aspects m the various objects that we 
experience* while the aspects are all sub-merged in the stage oi 
the Absolute. All these effects existed in that Absolute matter 
with also all the aspects m a latent, submerged, unma attested 
state.” 

13. If we enter the Academy of Gautama* we may witness 
another approach to the problem of the relation of the facts of 
experience and the Absolute, What Gautama would be saying 
in his discourse to the student*, what is found in the AQwjw system* 
may be something like this. 

14* “Here we have many jars, we have our clothes, we see 
trees* and so on. I can break the jar into two* What was one has 
now become two* Similarly we can break the clothes and the 
trees also into parts. The parts have another number and another 
size + The parts have a size smaller than the whole* while they 
develop a number higher than that of the whole. Other attributes 
like colour may remain, and others change. Even without such 
breakings the attribute? may change. So, the real change that 
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we experience in this process of dividing a whole into parts 
is what relates to number and size. 

15. “If we continue the process of division, we must necessa¬ 
rily reach a stage when a further division becomes impossible, If 
the parts have a size s there is an inside and an outside, and there 
b this side and that side. That means that there b a middle also- 
In such a case* reason demands that there is a possibility or fur¬ 
ther division. Division into parts can become impossible only if 
what is called size is eliminated. Even if the size disappears, 
the number can remain. Therefore we have to postulate a stage 
in this process of division of a whole into parts* when the parts do 
not have dimension* size. 

16. "If we designate the positive dimension of the parts as -M * 

then the di mension of the whole consisting of two such parts will 
he (4-1) + ( 4-1) = 4 2+ That h how we get higher and higher 
sizes for the whole in relation to the parts. But at the stage when 
the part has no size, the only possibility of assigning a numerical 
symlxst to it to indicate its non-existent size is to represent the di¬ 
mension as (—[ ), and if two such parts are combined and it w-c 
assume that it is this negative size that produces the size in the 
whole, we come to the position that (—t) + 1) 15 3LZC 

of the whole, which will be (—3)* This means that the size 
of the whole is smaller than t hat of the parts^ Thus wc are land ed 
in an absurdity. To avoid such an irrational contingency* 
we have to say that at the stage when the size ceases to have a 
positive value, what produces the size of the whole is not the 
size of the parts, but the number associated with the parts. Each 
such noivdsmensional part has the number i* and we find 
that the size of the whole is produced by the number resulting 
from the combination of the numbers 1 and 1, that were associated 
with the non-dimensional parts. 

17. “At the stage of the last dimensional parts in the process 
of division, wc arrive at a continuum of smallest material particles- 
But that Ls not the Absolute stage. If there is dimcnston+ 
there is the possibility of division ; the stage of the Absolute is 
when further division becomes impossiblep So the continuum 
of material particles is further reduced to a continuum of non* 
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dimensional material points. The term partkk ceases to have 
propriety in such a context. 

18. <+ Our experience shows that the parti of what is divisible 
are themselves divisible. So, even at the stage of the continuum 
of non-dimensional points, we have not reached the Absolute* 
Since such points have no dimension and have only numbers* 
the parts too can have only numbers, without any size in what 
arc numbered. If the number 2, constituted by the number 1 
in each of the parts, determines the dimension of the smallest 
material particle* what determines the nature of the parts (without 
dimension) of those particles must lie another number, and we 
assume it to be the number 3, since in all cases of assumptions, 
we must assume the least. So, three material points (without 
dimension) combine to form such a point which, with ilie number 
two, forms the smallest material particle ^vith dimension. It 
is at this stage of the continuum of points that arc also parts of 
points (the points being material and without dimension) 
that we reach the Absolute. 

19 <; But if the non-dimensional points can also be thus divide 
cd, have we reached the Absolute ? Can we not proceed Further 
with divisions of the points into further points, each succeeding 
point having a higher numerical symbol attached to it? The 
position is this. We started the assumption of non-dimensional 
parts and or numerical values for t he parts discarding t heir d i meti- 
tiomal values* to avoid an absurd position. If we reach another 
irrational position like this, there was no need to go beyond the 
smallest dimensional material particle and to proceed to non* 
dimensional pans, which lias been designated material points. 
We can apply our reason only to a rational order of things. 
Therefore beyond the position of non-dimensional points that 
arc themselves parts of non-dimensional parts reason cannot 
proceed. We need not stop at the first stage ; we can proceed 
to the second stage. What is true of one need not l>e true of 
two \ hut what is true of one and two and three, without any 
conditioning factor to effect a restriction, must be true also of 
any mimber up to infinity* Therefore we cannot go beyond 
the number two* if wc arc to function in a rational way w ithin 
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a rational order of the world. Therefore reason takes us to the 
stage where the world in its ultimate stage has to be rerognbed 
as a continuum of material poims which have no dimension, 
but which have a numerical value, such points being themselves 
parts of points which too do not have dimensions but which too 
have numerical values, and these latter points combining to 
form the smallest material particles ivith dimensions. 

20. H What b called a cause and what is called an effect are 
both aggregates of many factors and not merely the material; the 
material is only one of such factors in the aggregate. The 
number and the dimension are the chief (actors in the aggre¬ 
gate. Between, the cause and the effect, these factors always 
ah er. Other factors- like colour and similar attribates may persist 
or may change. Therefore w r c cannot say that the effect existed 
in the cause. It ts only particular factors constituting the aggre¬ 
gate which \vc call an effect that existed in the cause, not the 
effect itself. Therefore the effect is a new creation of what did 
not exist prior. When the effect b destroyed, there is a complete 
stop for the effect/' 

21. We do not know who Kapila b that had propounded 
the Sdnkfya doctrine nor do we know' who Gautama is who pro¬ 
pounded the AyOfa doctrine, Kap!la t according to tradition, 
b a semi-divine Sage; the name Gautama occurs in the Vedas* 
That b all that wc can say* Here 1 must make one point 
clear* The doctrine of the division of the material world into 
such ultimate parts b really associated with another Sage named 
Kanada, and the system in which the doctrine is propounded 
is called the Vtri&fike* But the doctrine cannot be unacceptable 
to Gautama and to lib Nj&ya system. La tar, the Vmitfika 
system merged with the Xjdya system* That is why I associated 
the theory with the JVpfpu system* 

22. In both the Stinkky# and th c.Yydja systems, the foundation 
and starting points arc in tlie Vcdic doctrine. There is a positive 
absolute which became changed into a diversified positive world, 
of phenomena. There b the modem Atomic Theory * and the 
theory is traced to die Greek Philosopher Democritus* who lived 
in Thrace about the middle of the fifdi century before Christ. 
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Wc know nothing about the personality of the date of the first 
propounder of the theory in India. The Indian philosopher 
must have had an age-long tradition behind him. We do not 
also have any information about the person who for the first time 
codified the doctrine in book fonn } in India, In relation to the 
start of the theory in Greece, the first systematic and scientific 
presentation of the doctrine in India may be chronologically 
later. But the doctrine itself must be far earlier in India, and 
there is no proof for assigning a very ancient period for the first 
start of the thought along such line in Greece, which line of 
thought was presented in a systematic way by Democritus. And 
scholars do not accept such antecedents for Democritus, who is 
credited with the first exposition of the doctrine* The theory 
cannot owe its origin in India to any foreign inspiration. 1 
have no desire to postulate any reverse current either. 

23, If the Absolute is of the nature of a continuum of non- 
dimensional points* then the question may arise whether they 
exist in space, whether there is any space separating a point 
from another point. If the world is formed by the combination 
of such points, that existed apart from one another, was there a 
spacial approach to one another among points in the process 
of such a combination ? If this be case, what existed in the space 
between the points ? 

24. A point is a point as distinct from a particle, because a 
point has no spadal extension while a particle has a spacial exten¬ 
sion. It is spacial extension that is called size or dimension. What 
have no spacial extension cannot have spacial disjunction also. 
Thus the Absolute is an all-pervasive continuum without any 
spadal separation of what continue. In the process of combi¬ 
nation there is no spadal approachment mutually between the 
parts that combine. It is a structural approachment. What 
were isolated units became combinations on a numerical basis* 
and this combination ultimately resulted in the emergence of 
spacial extension, or dimension* in the combuiadou + The for- 
matinn of the world, the relation between the Absolute and the 
diversified world, follows some mathematical design* When it 
wa - 3a id that the constitution of the smallest material particle 
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has two stages prior to it regulated on a numerical basis of two and 
three, t hat was not meant as a true representation of the process ; 
that Li only what reason leads us to and nothing more ; and it has 
to be recognised as a limitation to this inference that we are 
in a realm where reason cannot have any direct function. AU 
that we can say is that the dimension as known to us, fails at a 
certain stage. Tins is all that we can say about dimension. 
But what we can be more sure about is that even in that stage* 
the number can play its part. 

25. Just as in the Sdnkhya system it was recognised that the 
Absolute condition of the material world 13 beyond the scope of 
our reasoning capacities, here also the stages below the formation 
of material particle with a dimension, is beyond our intellectual 
abilities. And in so far as there is some order in the world, 
since there is a law operating in the phenomena of the experienced 
world* since what our mind is competent to know is only the 
phenomenal world, we postulate an order and a law in the lower 
stages also of the formation of the phenomena of the world. 
We also assume that there must be some intelligence who can 
know such stages. There must be some intelligence behind the 
formation of the phenomenal world* 

26. It is here that the problem of God comes In. What can 
that intelligence be which 13 behind the lower stages in the forma¬ 
tion of the world, what can that mind be who regulates that forma¬ 
tion, that supervises the operation of the law ? It cannot be the 
intelligence of man, is so far as we are dealing with facts beyond 
the range of human intelligence. There are two facts to be ex¬ 
plained ; there are the stages below the level where alone man can 
operate and there are facts of the entire universe including even 
its phenomenal stage. Man can operate only at the phenomenal 
stage and that only within limitations in range. It b to explain 
the Tacts of the pre-phenomena! stages and the facts of the entire 
world as a single machinery, that some intelligence is postulated 
transcending the limitations of man* 

27. Such an intelligence b not limited by a body and by func¬ 
tions. There b only a will and a knowledge - there is no function 
of a mind- According to the Sdnkhja system* the very constitu^ 
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tion of the material world in its abosul testate explains the process 
of the formation of the world and the function of the entire 
phenomenal world inco-or dinailon. 

28. The real difference is that in the SSnkkjm system, ". hat is 
called intelligence, what is at die root of knowing, is a constituent 
of the material world But according to the Njaya system, 
matter is dead, and intelligence is something external to matter ; 
and this external factor is termed God. In the Sdfikftya system, 
the element of Sallra (Subject constituent j in its absolute 
stage) determines the design or the phenomenal world as a unit, 
and in its diversified aspect, the individual facts of the phenomenal 
world are determined by the intelligence of the individuals. 
In the JfjSya system, there is the Supreme intelligence and also 
the individual intelligences to take that place. In the V eda, 
the Hi ranyagarbha (Golden womb) and \ iSvaltarman {All* 
maker) arc deified in a personified manner, and that is what is 
accepted in the Ajdya sy stem. 

29. In the poems about the Person and about the condition of 
the world prior to dcvcrsification, there is no mention of such a 
deified agent behind the facts or the phenomenal world, and there 
is a mention or only individual agents. This is what is adopted in 
the SaMhya system. And following these two poems, the Saf:khya 
system accept, the agents as formations Irom the A 1 wolute. 

30. In the poems accepted in the $iyay& system as the basis, 
there is no mention of the deified agent as an evolute from an 
absolute, and as such die Nydya system does not recognise its God 
as part of the constitution of the material world; nor arc the indi¬ 
vidual intelligences a part of the Absolute evolved along with the 
facts of the material world. There is recognition of an absolute 
state only for the material world, and the intelligences arc out¬ 
side of this. There is a pluralism with the material world and the 
God and the intelligences. Even if we put God and men together 
as one category of intelligences, there is a distinct dualism. 1 
have already said dial in the Sditkhyit system, there is a mate¬ 
rialistic monism in the Absolute matter ; the acceptance or the 
Purusa or Spirit as a presence, as an illumination., without func¬ 
tion, ts exotic, necessitated by entertaining the doctrine of .1 M/d 
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(Beatitude, Final Release) into the system, which doctrine has 
no Vedic foundation. 


31. In the JVjfl/j system, God is intelligence or sentience ; 
intelhgence or sentience is not an attribute of God, It is just 
an illumination. But the individual intelligences are dull 
by nature, and they get illuminated through association with the 
facts of the evolved world. It is the presence of the illumination 
designated God that there is the orderly process of the first forma¬ 
tion of the world and its orderly progression subsequent to that 
first Ibrmation. This order, this design of the world 5 has a mathe^ 
mntital basis. The numbers have an intimate bearing on this 
process and on this progression. Geometry too plays a very im¬ 
portant part in this initial process and in the subsquent 
progression. The world is designed on the basis of a large 
number of * 4 Forms'\ There is the “Form 11 of the entire diversified 
world as a unit. This ultimate “Form™ consists of many 
*Sub*Forms*’ and each such “sub-Form" is made up of further 
“sub-Forms”. Such a design implies that the “Forms” in which 
the facts of the diversified world are manifested arc inclusive 
or exclusive ; they' cannot be intersecting. It may be represented 
in the following way : 
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It will be found that the B Class are included in A, and each of 
iheB Class is exclusive from the other* There are no two classes 
that can intersect each other in such a design that lies behind the 
formation of the world. And such a division is possible only if it is 
accepted as a Cardinal doctrine that the world is formed on such 
a design. Such “ForW’miflt be recognised as eternal and un¬ 
changing* Each such “Form** is technically called a Genus 
(JiUi). Wc must distinguish the concept of mere common auri- 
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hates from such a “Form” which is an integral part of the 
World-design/The texts use the term Akrti (Form) and also 
AvayavasariuihaTta (configuration of parts) besides Jati (class or 
genus) to designate the “Form™* 

3*. There is occasion for the recognition or such a form only 
when there are more than one fact which can adopt a common 
form. If there is only fact ? its individuality will determine its 
nature. The facts must be distinct from one another, differing 
from one another in nature and not merely in appellation. There 
shall be no inter-section. These restrictions that have to be 
imposed on the nature of the “Forms” is quite plain from the very 
purpose for which the “Forms” have been postulated. Unless the 
third restriction is recognised, there will be no geometrical design 
behind the formation of the world. 

jj. In the world there are two kinds of real ides. There is an 
objective reality and there is what is only a subjective reality. 
We experience the facts of the world as a thing with some attri¬ 
butes and in a state of movement and change. We cannot 
experience a mere thing nor a mere attribute nor a mere change 
and movement. The three are closely intertwined iwilh one 
another. At the same time, they are experienced as distinct 
facts. Every one has such an experience. It is not what only the 
philosopher postulates,. Therefore they arc recognised as having 
an objective reality. 

34. Philosophy postulates certain Tacts. The “Forms™ 
which the facts of the world assume, according to the geometrical 
design of die formation of the world accepted in philosophy, 
do not have that objective reality. They are accepted as certain 
abstract Forms which the concrete facts are supposed to assume, 
In philosophy. Therefore if in philosophy, “Forms” are further 
assumed for such “Forms” also, there will be no end for such 
assumptions. Therefore the Jijajm system docs not recognise such 
a^Form 11 for these “Forms.” 

35. If all the Facts of the world are classified on the basis of such 
geometrical design, a stage must come when we have only a large 
number of individual (acts each distinct from the other. Then 
each such fact at the last stage of the classification will have an 
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individuality* and such individualities are infinite in number* 
If we assume a “Form** for all such individualities abiding in 
each of the final facts in the scheme of that classification* that 
individuality ceases to be an individuality to the extent that 
each individuality has something in common with the other 
individualities* namely that “Form*'. What we want at that 
final stage is an absolute individuality, a complete distinction 
between the individuals without any trace of a common factor. 
If such a “Form” is postulated for the individualities, the very 
nature of the absolute individuality breaks up. Therefore no 
“Form” is recognised for such final* absolute individualities 
postulated as the nature of the final facts of the classification. 
Such an ultimate IndividuaSity in the final facts of the cl assification 
of the world on a geometrical design is designated by the technical 
term Visesa (particularity). 

36. Similarly, in the world wc normally know only of two tela* 
tions. We sec two facts related to each other as in mutual contact, 
as in the ease of a jar in contact with the floor. If I have seen 
ajar before and when I sec that jar a second time I know r that both 
are the same ] here there is the relation of identity between the 
two facts. But the relation of a thing and its attribute or the 
relation of a thing and the movement and change in it, ts 
neither. The JVydja system recognises a distinct relation 
between such facts* namely, between a thing and its attributes 
(only certain attributes) and between a thing and the movement 
and change in it j it is called SamGi'jijfi [usually translated as 
"Inherence"), They recognise the same relation between the 
part and the whole* and also between a fact and the Form 
postulated in the system on the basis of the geometrical design of 
the constitution or the world. 

37. If in the system a “Form” is recognised for such postu¬ 
lated relations, the question will arise regarding the relation bet¬ 
ween such postulated relations and their form, It must be a new 
relation and there will arise the need for assuming new forms for 
such new relations. Therefore, for lack of the relation that can 
be fixed between relations and the “From * postulated, a 
“Form" is not recognised for such relations. 
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38, Tn this way there are six factors that limit the nature of 
the "Form'" postulated in consequences of the acceptance of the 
geometrical nature of the design In the world. There is the state¬ 
ment in the Jiyaja Texts : 

Non-diversity of the fact, similarity (the difference being 
only in appellation), intersection;, infinite regression, 
break up of t he nature* absence qf a relation—these are the 
limitations for the recognition of a genus (the fcS Form”)* 
Thus there is no genus recognised in God that Is only one and not 
■diversified, and also in a jar and in a pot as a class. The two 
words mean more or less the same thing* This applies only 
to absolute synonyms. 

39. In later times, this geometrical design was ignored by 
text-book writers and they do not accept die third as a bar to the 
recognition of a genus. If A B C D and E form one group and 
if D E F G and H form another group, there was no recognition 
of two genuses for the groups ; there i$ an intersection a* : 



In later times, such a restriction was not recognised as an absolute 
one. The limitations came only under certain special conditions. 

40. Unless we accept that there is such a geometrical design 
with "Forms' 8 cither inclusive or exclusive, but not interesecting, 
the very start of the system will break down* Such a design is 
recognised because it wan assumed that every Tact can be distin¬ 
guished from every other fact through a scheme of similarities 
and dissimilarities. In the strict scheme of classification* the 
genus forms the similarity among the subclasses coming within 
it, and the distinct attributes that separate one sub-class from 
another sub-clause forms the dissimilarity. In the case of such 
inter-sectmg classification, there cannot be such a statement of 
similarity and dissimilarity j there is partial similarity and partial 
dissimilarity in the case of such facts that are common to both the 
intersecting groups. 
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41, If the above six Tacts arc not recognised as bars in the way 
of the acceptance of the design of the world-formation on a geo¬ 
metrical basis with regular “Forms 11 inter-related to one another, 
there are difficulties* as have been indicated when the items 
were considered. But if such bars are taken note of* there arc 
difficulties in any rational system of thought regarding the w orld 
both in its phenomenal and its absolute states and regarding 
their mutual relation. Do such facts excluded from the scheme 
of the geometrical forms come within the unitary “Form”of the 
entire universe ? IT they are* then they must liavc "Forms” 
within that scheme, and this is what Li denied by the recognition 
of the bars. If they do not come within that scheme with a unitary 
“Forms 11 , arc we to recognise facts outside the scheme of the 
world ? 

42. The ^fjqya system recognises this difficulty. Such 
facts that have to be excluded from the scheme of the 
geometrical design of the world do not have an objective 
reality. The terra “This U real 1 ' cannot be applied to such 
feels* and is confined to “Things” and their “Attributes** (some 
of them) and to the “Change and Movement” in them. 
Still they are not hallucinations ; there is no error related 
to such concepts* They have only a conceptual reality* 
a subjective reality* They are facts that determine the forms 
in which we experience the world and are not themselves within 
the form. They are feels within the knowing of the world 
and not aspec ts of the world that b known. 

43 In such a geometrical design, there is the World-unit a? 
a reality at the lop. This can be divided into groups and sub* 
groups and their further sub-groups in an infinite scries ; a sub* 
sequent set of groups in this scheme of division is included within 
a prior group and each such subsequent group within the prior 
group is exclusive of each other. At a certain stage at the bottom* 
only the number “One” remains. They arc the ultimate material 
points. Such points go below the level of the ultimate material 
particles* 

44. The process of diversification in the world is one of such 
a combination of parts and reduction of the combinatiori into its 
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constituent parts. Attributes appear and disappear in such a 
process. There is a sliift of the matter from one “Form” to 
another in the geometrical design. There is a universal design 
and each part follows a planned design. God is the designer 
for the process. There is no personality for Him; there is only 
a presence. 

45. The question has been raised in recent times whether God 
is an integral part of the philosophy of the Xyaya system ; the 
original texts of the system do not raise the point at all, and it is 
only in certain later commentary works that the problem or God 
becomes an important and noticeable subject in the system. 
There are also later works solely devoted to discuss the problem of 
God, within the system. But the fact remains that there is no 
personal God in the system, a God who punishes and rewards, 
who interferes with the world-process. The orderly world- 
process and the design in the world imply an intelligence behind, 
and that intelligence is termed God ; God is not a Creator in the 
sense in which the God in a theistic system of philosophy is a 
creator. Nothing is created, according to the A>a>a system, 
jusi like the Sdnkhya system. Every thing is there, was there and 
will continue to be there, 

46. Citation in the j\ydya system is a technical theory- ; the 

{acts of the world are complex aggregates of various constituents. 
Each such complex aggregate is different from every other com¬ 
plex aggregate. What is new in the theory of creation 

is the structure of the aggregate and not the constituent factors 
of the aggregate. Creation of a fact means only the assumption 
of a new form by the constituents, which constituents were already 
there. Constituents combine to form the Tacts of the w-orld only 
according to a certain design, and God is the intelligence that is 
implied by every design. 

47. In the geometrical design according to w hich the pheno¬ 
menal world has been formed and the phenomenal world is pro¬ 
gressing, there are certain realities that can be divided and others 
Uiat arc indivisible and unitary. It is only the divisible things that 
can be reduced to the smallest material particles and further into 
non-dimensional material points. Such facts consisting of the 
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indivisible units and the ultimate material points form the eternal 
bas is for the formation of the phenomc n a 1 world. I n the original 
condition, they were just there without falling into any scheme 
or design or plan. Their structural formation according to the 
scheme and the design and the plan is due to an intelligence, 
and when they are fitted into such a scheme they arc retained 
within such schemeand design and plan. There arc three factors 
in the world, the effects (which are only materials within a certain 
scheme and design and plan), the combination of fee isolated 
facts of an ultimate nature to fit into that scheme and design 
and plan, and the retention of such formation according to the 
scheme and design and plan. The power behind this, which 
must be of the nature of intelligence, is God. God is postulated 
to explain these facts. 

48 > The world is experienced as constituted of things havi ng 
attributes (specific ones) and having movement and change. 
Such things, the material content of the world, are cither unitary 
and indivisible or are divisible. The system recognises nine 
varieties of the material content of the world. Of than five arc 
the Five Elements; then there are “Time”, “Space* 1 , “The 
Souls” and 1 ‘Mind", Time and Space are unitary and indivisible. 
Their division is arbitrary and is made with reference to certain 
adjuncts associated with them. Thus time is divided into parts 
with reference to various events in the world. Space is also 
divided with reference to various facts. It is events like the move¬ 
ment of the Sun and the Moon that enable the division of time 
and it is facts like a solid body that enables the division of 
space. 

49, fhc Souls arc simply certain entities that have a present* 
without many of the attributes associated with them in our 
experience. It is not any illumination, it is not even what by 
nature is illuminatcd. 11 is something dulI. It has no sen (fence, 
no will. These arc all attributes generated through association 
with the facts of the world. In their real nature, the Souls, 
according to the NySya system, are only shadows, without senti¬ 
ence, without desire, without attachment and aversion, without 
a will and a volition. Such attributes arc experienced in the 
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phenomenal world, and what are called Souls arc postulated as 
abodes for such attributes* which cannot be assigned to matter- 

50 . Experience is either happiness or suffering and ulti¬ 
mately experience is reduced to a series of sufferings * Even wha 1 
are experienced as happiness are really Forms of suffering on 
account of intercept bn by suffering and on account of gradation 
and termination. There must be some termination to this 
series* which is the stage of Moksa (Final Release), and Aloha 
can be only for some entity that is in bondage. If there is no 
such final terminus to the world of experience, there is no need 
for postulating such shadow's called the Souls. In the Sdnkhja 
system happiness and suffering* and good and bad are material 
phenomena; in the JVjdya system these are phenomena in the 
material world generated in* and possible to be terminated 
in, the Souls through particular associations with the material 
phenomena. If there had been no doctrine of (Final 

Release), they could have been accepted in the system as material 
phenomena in the process of the world. In later texts* attempts 
have been made to reduce Time, Space and Souls, into a single 
category. 

5h In the Sd&khjn system an exotic dement called “Isola¬ 
tion^ (JCaiwtya) or Release necessitated the postulation of certain 
entities called Purnsa (Person) or Sentience (Caitmya) or 
Spirii, which are some sort of presence ofihe nature of illumination 
that produces the illumination in the material world. In the 
Jfytiya system the same doctrine called ApavaTga or “Extrication” 
created the same necessity to postulate certain shadows called 
the Soul (Atman) which receive illumination through asociation 
with material phenomena. But for this exotic doctrine, the doc¬ 
trine of the world being a material phenomenon in which life 
or intelligence is an integral part, would have been sufficient 
for the Jfjnjw system also. 

52 , Mind is a material point in the world* infinite in num¬ 
ber* which functions to produce the illumination called knowing 
In the Souls, which in themselves are only shadows. It Is the same 
mind that produces the experience of other attributes in the 
Soul like pleasure and pain, and attachment and aversion. 
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Mind U not a function in matter; it is a functionary matter. 

It has no dimension; it is just a material point. It moves with 
the body with which it is associated, and also within the body 
from point to point. 

53 . I reserved the problem regarding the Five Elements till 
the other substances are dealt with, for a specific reason. The 
question is more complicated, and the question cannot be handled 
by itself in this context, since there is an aspect of physiology 
in it apart from the aspect of physical matter. The topic can be 
dealt with in a full way only in connection with Man and his body 
and his life in a later chapter. Although the position is the same 
in respect of the Soul and the Mind, the points are not so eompli- 
cated- 

54 . Before I take up the Five Elements for treatment I like 
to consider one important point in the Xyaya system, namely, its 
absolute realism and its absolute positivism. I have already 
said that the system accepts two sets of categorirt, one that has an 
objective reality and the other that has a reality in the subjective 
sphere only. Thus a thing with its attributes and in a state of 
movement and change, forms a triple objective reality, that is 
designated a Drey a (Substance) with a Gti&i (Quality) and with 
Kriya (Movement). Generality (Sawanja) and Speciality 
{Viiqa) and Samav&ya (Inherence) form another triple reality 
within the subjective sphere. 

55 . This exhausts the universe, and there is no other reality 
recognised in the system, either objective or subjective. It is true 
that there is a category- called Abkdva (Negation or Absence) 
that is also included within the scheme of realities in the A'ydya 
system at a later stage. But in the original texts there is no 
enumeration of such a reality, though there is mention of 
“Negation” and its definition and classification and mode of 
knowing, and they are dealt with even in the original texts. If it is 
a reality, why is it not enumerated among the categories ? If it 
is not a reality, why is it dealt with in the texts . 

56 . There is no absolute void in the world. The whole world 
consists of a continuum of positive points or of the all-pervasive 
substances like the Souls. When we see one thing, wc do not 
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see another thing* So ihe reality behind is the same for both 
cognitions, Lc., of one thing and of the absence of the other. 
What is called a negation is only another positive thing. When 
we see a jar on the floor, wc do not see the floor below it. What 
is termed the absence of floor In respect of that cognition Is only 
the jar + W hen wc see only the floor without a jar, what is called 
the absence of the jar is only the floor, Negation has not even 
a conceptual reality of its own, distinct from a positive thing- 
At a much later stage, negation was admitted as a distinct 
reality Id the texts dealing with the system. 

57 , This point Is necessary to explain certain features relating 
to substances, especially to the Five Elements. 1 have already 
said that the substances are either divisible or are aJUpcrvasIve 
and unitary, OT the five elements recognised in the system, 
four are divisible and one of them is unitary and indivisible. 
The four divisible elements are what are accepted in Aristotle's 
scheme of the w orld, namely, the Earth, the Water, the Fire and 
the Air. We experience them as masses of different dimensions, 
that can be divided into smaller pieces or can be combined to 
form bigger units* They can be divided into the smallest partkles 
that have a dimension, and such particles can be reduced to 
material point} without spacial dimension, 

58 , It is only such thl ngs tha t can be reduced to a s talc of spe¬ 
cial limitation that can move. Mind, another substance that Tails 
outside the Five Elements, is also limited in space being of the 
nature oi a material point* Such things as are limited in space^ 
have a special designation in Jfy&j* terminology, namely, Murla m 
In the case of such things that have a spacial limitation, the 
question will arise whether there is a vacuum between two pieces 
and whether they are, in the final stage, just material points Of 
whether they have a dimension, Logie demands that either 
they all must form an indivisible, ail-pervasive fluid or they are 
separated by a vacuum, which is only a negation or an absence 
of a positive entity* At the final stage 3 there must be continuum 
of points and a continuum implies the absence of an interval* 
That is not what is actually experienced in ihc case of pieces 
having a dimension* They do not forma continuum; they are 
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separated from one another, wliich li is that is meant by the state¬ 
ment that they arc pieces wi th a di mansion * 

59. Here I must say that as developed in the system, at least 
as found in the texts relating to the subject* the Four Elements 
out of the five arc ihe material and physical substances that we 
know \ n th e world. Aristotle a Iso mea nt the sime four elements 
in his scheme of the world. In developing such a scheme* Aris¬ 
totle had to contradict the earlier theory of Atoms propounded 
by Democritus. In the Ny&ya system we see a synthesis of both. 

60. In the jVjtijw system, there is a three-fold classification 
of the material content of the world. There are the Tour out of 
the Five Elements that can he thought of both as forming a 
continuum of non-dimensional material points in the ultimate 
stage and also as having some structure and form and value, 
being combinations of parts according to a design and a plan. 
Minds can be thought of only as male rial points. Then there 
are the four substances, namely, the fifth of the Five Elements 
Time p Space and Soul. They Jbrm indivisible, all-pervasive 
fluids* The hist group do not admit of a vacuum. In the ease 
of the combinations of the material, non-dimensional points, 
there may bean interval between one such structure and another. 
But the inter va 1 is not a vacuum* The maten;*!, non-dimeimonaI 
points are there, which Form a continuum. The combination 
Into structural forms does not result in a break of this continuity. 
It is the nature of the continuity that there is no break. Even 
when there Is such a combination into structural forms, the conti¬ 
nuity is kept up through such formations- 

6b The identification of the Tour of the Five Elements with 
the (acts of the physical world as Earth and Water and Fire 
a nd Air, has no support in the Vedic philosophy. In the Vedas, 
we find only a division of the world into the physical and the sub- 
physical stages. The sub-physical stage is ag.tin divided into sub* 
stages* What is called the Atmospheric region with Water and 
the Celestial region w ith Light are quite clear as further division* 
of the sub-physical part* They may be equated with Water 
and.Fire of the Five Elements. There is something deeper that 
ii dark* beyond the view of ordinary men* the concealed abode 
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of Names. I equate it with the fifth of Ihe Five Elements, Akdsa or 
Ether. In later Indian thought, Sound is the special attribute of 
this Element, “Name” in the Vedic terminology may be equated 
with this “Sound.” But the Forth Element, Air, is not plain 
in the Vedic texts. But I have no hesitation in asserting that what 
has developed as the doe trine of the Five Elements is based on the 
Vedic cosmology. 

62. So Tar as the Earth is concerned, that is the Physical 
stage of the evolution of the world. There is Soma in the Earthly 
region, and gods of the Second region* the Atmospheric region* 
are intimately related to Soma + There is mention of sweetness 
associated with wisdom and with some of the gods of the celestial 
region. And in later thought, water is associated with taste 
as its specific attribute. This gives a clue to trace the development 
of the doctrine of the Five Elements, associating taste with water # 
which is the second of the Five Elements. 

63. Then w r e have Light in the third region. There is also 
another concept in the Veda, and that is Tapas t heal. The w r orld 
occurs many times in the Rgueda t and its association with heat 
is clear. Heat-light is a unity; the difference is only in the way 
in which it is apprehended. In later thought there is touch 
associated w r ith the fourth Element, the Air, Touch may be hot 
or cold, and heat is. related to light also. Touch may be hard or 
soft. This is an aspect of impact, and impact implies motive 
power- In the hymn on the condition of the world prior to 
tfi versification, it is said that Tapas (heat) was the source of the 
manifolding of what was an undivided One. I see no due to 
the association of “Smell” (Gandha) with the Earth, tvhich 
is found in later thought. In the Athmawda there is mentioned 
the "Smell 11 in the Earth and in the various objects in the world- 

- But that has nothing to do with the relation of smell with the 
earth in the cosmology of the Vedas. When taste, light, touch 
and sound can be related to our sense-organs, and also to the 
four stages in the evolution of the world, according to the Vedas 
the association of smell with the one remaining Element becomes 
natural; smell is also related to the remaining sense-organ, 

64. In die Veda the reference is to finer and finer aspect* 
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of the material world, when there is a description of the two 
divisions of the world as Heaven and the Earth, or oi^ the thre 
divisions as Earth, Atmosphere and Heaven. It is this that has 
developed into the doctrine of the Five Elements in the later stages 
of thought In India. The Five Elements refer fo di ffcrei* stag* 
in the evolution of the material world from some absolute stage 

beyond the sphere of man’s knowledge. 

' 65, I will present the Five Elements as standing for the 

following stages : 

1. The physical world, the Pftkw, the Earth- This can be 
divided into material parts, and the pans again into 
smaller parts, until we come to the smallest materia 

particle. _ A 

2. Water with sweetness, as found in the Vedas, is associate^ 
with knowledge or wisdom. This is the “ Thought Stage 
from which the objective world evolved. Even m the 
Veda, and prominently in later thought, waters arc given 
as the source for the formation of the phi sical world. 

3. and 4. The Energy Levels. There is the Light-heat stage 
and the motive energy stage. 1 he first is the l ire and 
the second is the Air. 

4. Sub-energy level. This is Ether. 

66. It will be found that according to the NySya system, there 
U no heat at the Air level, and above the Fire level there is the 
cold touch, which means a complete cessation of the heat aspect. 
In the Air level, there is heat as motive power, and so it cannot 
be spoken of as completely free from heat; yet heat is not appre¬ 
hended as heat. Thus Air is spoken of as neither hot nor cold. 
It is when the level rises above the Fire endowed wdth heat 
and light that heat completely stops and there Is cold touch - T hat 
is the “Thought” level, the Water level. The relation of Water 
to “Thought” will be dear at a later-context, where physiofofp' 
will be taken up; here sensory activities of the human body will 
be related to water. The sub-energy level aUo will be dealt 
with i n a late r section. 

67. The substances, divided under nine headings as the Fwc 
Elements, Time and Space* Soul and Mind* cannot be appre 
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bended except through some attribute. It may be through 
colour or smell etc. it may be through two objects being near 
and far so far as time and space arc concerned* or through 
happiness etc. in ihe case of the Saul The system enumerates 
the qualities that can abide in substances. Some of them abide 
only in specific substances like sound in Ether and knowledge in 
the Soul. O thers I i ke num ber a re fou nd i n ad substances. Some 
are eternal, like the number “Que 1 * in Ether or Time or Space 
which are indivisible and unitary'* The dimension of substances 
like the albpervasive, unitary' substances and of the ultimate 
states of material points (applying the term dimension to them in 
a rather loose way) cannot change and so is eternal. 

Q$ r The most conspicuous feature regarding the relation of the 
<s Qualities'' to the substances is the appearance and disappear- 
a nee of certain qualities in the first four of the Five Elements 
and the combination of parts to form a whole and the division of 
a whole into its parts- The appearance and disappearance of 
qualities and the changes of qualities are brought about by a 
particular kind of contact between the substances and a certain 
energy, the heat abiding In the clement known as fire* Matter 
in the energy level cither converts itself into matter at the 
physical level* or operate in and through the matter in the 
physical level. 

When there is such a particular kind of contact of 4t Heat f * 
with a substance or when a whole is divided into its parts, what 
happens is not a mere surface phenomenon- The Njaya theory' 
is that there is a dislocation to the very last stage of the material 
points constituting the matter- Thus if I break a jar into two 
parts, there is a reduction of the whole matter to the final stage 
of ihe material points and a recombination into the two 
parts, 

70, This conversion of the material points into gross matter 
through the various stages of gradation of matter in the energy 
levels on account of the operation of energy and *hc reduction to 
ihe ultimate material points of the gross matter, goon eternally 
and in the whole universe. There is no isolated event in the world 
nor is there an event that is confined to the gross matter or to the 
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energy or to the ultimate material points. The world b a “Whole”* 
without a blank or a vacuum or a negation or an sftgfiacc* There 
is a design in the world that accord to certain geometrical form* 
and abo to certain numerical patterns. Matter in every form and in 
every numerical pattern at the various moments and at various 
places constitute the effects in the world, and every effect is a new 
entity, being a new combination of factors to form an aggregate. 
It is in this sense that there is “Creation” of the world out of the 
non-dimensional material points, A design implies an intelli¬ 
gence, and this universal intelligence behind the uni venal design 
is termed “God”, 

7 I» The material world is a designed combination of the ulti¬ 
mate material points. What is called an all-pervasive entity, as 
distinct from the combinations of smaller parts of matter to form 
larger structures, which latter thereby are divisible* is only a pos¬ 
tulate to explain facts in the experienced world and is in itself 
beyond the sphere of our investigation. Thus the all-pervasive 
entities of Ether and Time and Space and Soul arc all postulated 
on the evidence of facts known lo ns, and they do not cumc 
directly within our experience. But effects cannot come into 
being in such an all-pervasive entity in its absolute state. An 
effect, being an effect, has a limitation, is Unite; what is limited 
and finite cannot be directly related to what is ukimated and whit 
is infinite. Therefore an effect which b limited, can be produced 
in an. infinite substrate only when such substrate is conditioned 
by a limited factor. Thus ajar cannot be produced in Infinite 
Time or in infinite Space; it can be produced only at a Time that 
is conditioned by certain limited factors, and sob the case with 
Space; the conditioning factor is the existence of the causal 
aggregate. Similarly, knowledge cannot arise in the infinite 
Soul; it can be produced only in the Soul as conditioned by a 
limiting factor^ the limiting factor being the physical body of the 
knower. Thus, there can be no finite events in infinite Substrates, 
The substrate is presumed to be infinite, all-pervasive and 
eternal only to the extent thit its real nature b not within the 
sphere of our direct experience; they are postulated only to explain 
finite Ikcis. 
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72* When a ray of light is produced in, a material source, it 
was presumed tn modern science, that the light is propagated 
through some extra-material medium, which is all-pervasive and 
infinite. The material source of the light moves away on account 
of the rotation and revolution of the Earth, and if the light is 
projected towards a target, that target also moves in space, the 
result is that the light-wave is cut off from the source and the 
target. This is the theory. But in actual fact, it is found that the 
movement of the source and the target has no influence on the 
propagario n of the I ight i n the form of a wave i n the extra-material 
medium. According to t he jVydjw philosophy, the light that is 
produced from the source and projected to a target is an effect, 
and being an affect it is a limited event; what is limited cannot 
be directly related to what is unlimited, tor this reason, the 
light remains tied on to the conditioning factors, namely the 
material source and the material target. 

73* Light, and every kind of energy, is a material phenome¬ 
non. It operates in the material world* When a source of light 
emits light and when it falls on a target, the whole of the source 
and the target is affected !>y the light. It is nbsrobed into the 
material content of the target, and it was emitted by the material 
content of the source. That material content has a physical aspect 
and also sub-physical Energy) and sub-energy levels. The light 
may be reflected by the target or it may be allowed to pass 
through it and go beyond. What is absorbed into the target may 
be re-emitted in another level within the energy levels. 

74, From the ultimate stage of the material nott-dimcnsional 
point, there is a two fold development. One is along the organic 
line and the other is along the physical line* Some of such ulti¬ 
mate material non-dimensional points remain and get associated 
with the organic forma lions. They are termed the sense-organs 
in the Ny&ya system. This the material content of the phenomenal 
world consists of physical matter, organic bodies and sense-organs* 
To the extent that the whole world develops according to a design, 
and to the extent that a design pre-supposcs an intelligence, 
the whole world is an organic body presided overly the universal 
intelligence. 
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75. All the three imporUnt doctrines in the Njdjd system 
noticed above regarding the development of the physical worlds 
namely the Atoms and the Geometrical Design and the Numerical 
Scheme have their counterpart in the development of philosophy 
in the West, From the time of the Greek civilization. Some of the 
theories like the relation of matter and energy and the production 
of effects in extra-material medium* have their counterparts in 
modern science abo. In ancient I ndia there had been two stages 
of philosophical development. In the Vedic age there were 
thinkers who could see beyond the physical world, but the thought 
of those times are preserved only in the poetic literature of the 
Vedas which we have and not in the terminology' of philosophy 
current in those days. We have to infer the philosophy from the 
poetry that we have. In later stages, thinkers were trying to 
explain the philosophy of the Vedic times, preserved in tradition 
in terms of the physical world* and they used the terminology 
that was appropriate for the physical facts known to them + 



CHAPTER XIV 

Vedanta : TRANSFORMATION OF THE ABSOLUTE 

L Tkt Ration*! and the TfanscenitniaL 

L After the Vcrdic age, the thoughts of India toot two 
directions, both of them being continuations of the Vedie 
thought. They dtd not develop conflicting currents; both of 
them were in mutual concord. The difference was only in the 
emphasis. In one set of systems ihc emphasis was on the nature 
of the diversified world, and the nature of the Absolute got a 
place in those systems only as an auxiliary. The consideration 
of the problems of the diversified world led the thought into 
the borderlands of the Absolute as a necessary “Thither”. But 
the considerations stopped at that stage. They did not lake the 
Ausolute into the sphere of the systems^ 

2. Consequently, the systems depended only on two modes 
of knowing* perception and inference (with subsidiary aspects 
of inference}, for establishing the facts that came within the 
scope ol the investigation. These two modes implied their limi¬ 
tations also; there was need to recognise another mode ofknowing, 
transcending perception and inference in range, to bring certain 
problems relating to the Absolute within the general scope of 
philosophical investigation. Such a need was inherent in the very 
nature of the two modes of knowings But all the problems 
coming within the specific scope of the systems could be investi¬ 
gated by the application of the two modes; thus they arc 
absolutely rational. 

3. Other systems of thought also took shape in which the 
main problems related to ihc Absolute nature of the experienced 
things in the phenomenal world; they' did not ignore the phen<^ 
menai world at alL But the chief field of investigation was the 
Absolute, and the phenomenal world came into the systems only 
ns the “hither” of the Absolute, just as the Absolute came into 
the other systems only as the "'beyond” of the phenomenal world- 
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In the former set of systems, perception and inference formed 
the chief modes of knowing, and a mode of knowing transcending 
these two| in the form of what is designated “Authority 11 was 
recognised corresponding to the reality that transcends reason, 
recognised in the systems, but not deaJt with in detail. In the 
latter set, it is this “Authority 11 that is accepted as the chief 
mode of knowing, and perception and inference are also re¬ 
cognised as modes of knowing for realities on this side of the 
Absolute. 

4. The two systems that constitute this latter set are known 
as MimdfhSQr One is called the PETta-mlmaihxd (former system 
of investigation) and the other is called the Uttara-mimaritti 
(latter system of investigation)* just as the term Brdhmana 
means only the interpretation of Brahman or the original texts 
of the Vedas, and consists of the interpretation of the ritual and 
of the philosophy, and yet is restricted in general application to 
the interpretation of the ritual portion p with the term Up$ni$ad 
applied to the interpretation of the philosophy, in this case also, 
the term. Mimdm&h restricted in general application to the ritua¬ 
listic investigation, and the term Vcddrth l is used to designate 
the philosophical investigation. Thus Mimamsd in the restricted 
application is related to the Brfifonam portion oft he interpretation 
of the original texts of the Vedas, and the term Vedanta is related 
to the Upmi&d portion* In these two systems, the fundamental 
problems about the Vedic rituals and the Vedic philosophy 
are handled. I should have dealt with the problems in the 
Mimdmsa system earlier and the problems of the Vedanta system 
later. But the contents of the Vedanta have greater affinity 
with the contents of the two systems already dealt with, 
and so, that system is taken up first. There is another reason 
for reserving the Aftmamsd system to the last; that system is 
uncompromising, and resisted without any reservations the 
changes that had come over i n thoughts and beliefs after the 
Vedic age. 

5. It has already been seen that the same truth about the 
nature of the world of phenomena and its relation to the Absolute, 
has been presented in different aspects in the Sankhya and the 
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systems. The difference was brought about by the slight 
difference in the angle from which the problem was looked into. 
The SSnkhja took the positive world to be an evolution of the 
Ultimate through changes in attributes and other aspects. As 
such, the Absolute must be a positive continuum, an all-pervasive 
fluid Filling the universe without any difference in aspects, a 
uniform. In the XjSya system, the positive world was taken to 
be a combination of positive parts assuming different structures, 
different forms and different sizes. The Absolute, as such, is 
a positive continuum of the smallest parts, each with an iitdhi 
duality and a speciality, a multi-form. In the Sdnkhya sv&tem, 
the cause and the effect arc ihe same material with different 
attributes, in different aspects. I n the NySyn system the materia 
cause and the material effect are the parts and its whole, as 
distinct entities. 

6. In both the systems, the main subject matter was the 
phenomenal world. In what has come to be known as the 
JVjeya system there had been two starting points. One is called 
the system (primarily a distinct one}* and the other is caHrd 

the Vaiiesika system, and the latter practically merged in the former 
and ceased to continue as a separate system. In the primary 
flytya system it is said that through a correct knowledge one can 
attain the highest goal. Correct knowledge consists of a discrimi¬ 
nation among sixteen categories consisting or modes of right 
knowledge and objects of correct knowledge, along with various 
modes of erroneous knowing and imperfect knowing. In the 
Vaiiesika system, it is said that the system deals with Law and 
defines Law as what leads to Elevation and the ultimate Goal. 
The goa.1 is to be reached through a discriminative knowledge of 
the six-fold categories with their mutual similarities and dis¬ 
similarities. The SaAkkya system proposes to expound a method 
of terminating suffering through a discriminative knowledge 
of the manifest world and of the unmanifest Absolute and the 
knower. The process of knowing in all the three essentially 
one of rationalism. All the systems recognise some modes of 
knowing that transcend rationalism, thereby implying realities 
that fall outside of the sphere of ra lionalism. 11 is clear that these 
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Systems did not propose to consider the nature of the Absolute! 
and confined their treatment to the phenomenal world, 

7, In the Vedanta and in the Altmdmsd, the scope and the 
method are both entirely different* The scope comprehends 
ihe Absolute and the method is what he* beyond rationalism. 
The Vedanta starts with the definition of the scope of the subject as 
j Brahman (Absolute), which is the source of this phenomenal world 
and in which this phenomenal world is maintained and into 
which the phenomenai world dissolves itself* A “Science is the 
only channel for knowing this Iirahmart 3 and the subject of 
Brahman pervades uniformly the entire “Science 15 of the relcvcnt 
nature. It is after this preliminary statement that the main 
subject matter is taken up. 

8, “Thereafter, hence, a desire 10 know Brahman (Brah¬ 
man-philosophy), arises*** This is how the original text starts. 
The Sanskrit word for “thereafter 51 can also mean “what follows 11 ; 
but what follows is not a desire but a treatment of a subject, 
and as such, the meaning of the word cannot be that. If the 
desire to know arises “thereafter 15 , one has to specify what it is 
after w hich such a desire can arise. There is some slight difference 
of view on this point among the various exponents of 
the tenets of the system. But all are agreed that a study 
of the Veda is a necessary preliminary for such a desire to legiti¬ 
mately arise in a person. There is one school according to which 
after the study of the Vedas, one must investigate into the nature 
of the Law working in the Universe and live a life in accordance 
w r ith that Law, and it is only at this stage that a legitimate desire 
can arise to know the nature of Brahman : the Absolute). Another 
school holds that the desire to know the absolute can arise when 
one studies the Vedas; neither the investigation and understand¬ 
ing of the nature of the Law, nor life according to such Law is a 
necessary preliminary for the desire tq know the Absolute to 
arise in a man. All that is needed is that there should be some 
intellectual and moral qualities in a man* besides the study of the 
Vedas* 

9* In this connection it must be understood that the 
other systems of philosophy come within the scope of the general 
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study of the disciple along with the study of the \ cdss. Lit era* 
lure, grammar, logic and various other subjects formed integral 
parts in the general study of the disciples who were receiving 
instruction under a teacher in his home. Such instructions in 

the earlier stages were not imparted in the gardens of the homes 

of the teachers. Classes were held in the seclusions of the gardens 
by the teachers only for imparting instruction in the mysteries, 
in the secret doctrines relating to the nature of the Absolute. 
The true nature of the Law as developed in the Mimdjhsa must 
also have been taught in such gardens, though there is no exprt ss 
mention of it in the texts available regarding the system of educa¬ 
tion in the Vcdic times. Tn so far as both the Vedanta and the 
Mimamsd contain critical investigations into the real nature oi 
certain truths coming after the general study of the \ edas along 
with various related subjects, it may be presumed that both the 
subjects were taken up for instruction in the gardens. Students 
following that higher course of studies were exempt from various 
disciplines and restrictions that were obligatory for the general 
students. The Sa&khya and the Xydya came within the general 
course of studies, while the Vedanta and the Mmarnsa (both being 
critical investigations into the nature of the contents of the Vedas) 
formed subjects for a course of studies that came after the general 
course, meant only for the few students who had a desire fur such 
a higher course of critical studies about the subjects that were 
taught in the general course. 

10. Corresponding to this difference in the gradation in the 
course of study, there is the difference in the nature of the 
problems that were taken up for discussion in the Mimamsd and in 
the Vedanta. In the Sdnkhya and in the Nydya, the phenomenal 
world was the chief topic for study, and the problem of the abso¬ 
lute was just taken up and set aside as falling outside of the system 
of investigation in them. What fell within the scope of reason 
was what was taken up in these two systems, and there was only 
an indication, even an assertion, of realities that fall outside the 
scope of man’s reasoning faculty. Here in the Mimdmsd and in 
ihe Vedanta t realities that transcend reason form the real topic 

investtgatton. Perception and reason, come into the picture 
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only as a side issue and not as the principal modes of knowing the 
subject matter in the discussion, 

11 . There had been the tradition of a time in the far ancient 
past when some persons of transcendental faculties and abilities 
could see things of the world in a way different from the way 
in which ordinary people can see them. There is also literary' 
records preserved for such experiences of the Tew giAcd people, 
Yaska who has written a book on vedic exegesis known as the 
Mmkte says that there were in the past some gifted poets. Sages, 
who could have a direct vision of Dhmrrta^ the Absolute Truth of 
the objective world and of the Absolute Latv Junctioning in the 
world- The days of such gifted poets had vanished, and they have 
left for the later generation a set of literature recording such 
transcendental records, in the form or the Vedas, 

13 . In such records there is found frequent mention of 
things known only to the few, concealed from the ordinary people. 
Such hidden facts were revealed to the transcendental vision ol 
the few gifted poets who have left such records behind. There 
are discussions about the nature of such truths preserved in texts 
know n as the Brahmatm and the Upanijads. The Vedanta takes 
tip such records contained in the original texts left behind by the 
gifted poets and in the f j pnnisads* The Mlniaifis# takes up the 
records left tn the Brdhmanas or texts interpreting the ritualism 
of the Vedas, along with the original texts. 

13 . The teachers of die Vtddnta take notice of statements 
in the Ufimifads like: 4 T am Brahman** t "Know Brahman and one 
becomes Brahman", ss Thou art That” and ^Hctc there is nothing 
that is many”. They lake such statements found in th cUpant- 
tads along with many discussions and many views found scattered 
throughout ihc Upanisads in a consistent way, and also along 
with statements found in the original texts regarding the vision 
of realities that are concealed from the view of ordinary persons. 
Both for the Initial knowledge of a reality that is beyond the reason 
of man and also for the final realisation of such a reality, the only 
authority are the statements consistently met with in the Vedas. 
The final realisation is a direct experience* but one can he 
directed along that course only by the statements found in the 
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Vedas, If one develops some kind of transcendental vision, then 
too there is the realisation even without the help of the Veda#. 
But such eases arc few, and for all practical purposes it is taken 
aS a fundamental postulate that the efforts of a person towards 
the understanding and realisation or the Absolute are the con¬ 
sequences or the statements found in the Vedas. Mere the term 
Veda should not be taken in the limited sense of the texts known 
sis the Vedas; any statement of a person who had a direct visum 
or the Absolute is a Veda ; so far as the ancient thinkers oi that 
period in India arc concerned, the Vedic texts formed die only 
Veda in the wider sense of the term. But they never confined the 
signification or the term to such a small set of texts. 

14 , It has been found that in the Sdnkhya system there i* 
a dissatisfaction in the intellect on account or its own limitations. 
There is some higher faculty, and there is a reality transcending 
the normal faculty, coming within the sphere of only such a 
higher faculty. This is recognised in thcSankfeya system. us 
is indicated in the /&«* The SSikl* system b explicit 

in the matter when it is said that whatever falls outside the spheic 
of perception and reason can be cognised only through the tes¬ 
timony or reliable persons and or scriptural authority. In t ic 
VyJva system the view that them is what is called the direct 
experience of God and also of people endowed with logic power*, 
comprehending truths that fall outside the sphere of normal modes 
of knowing, indicates the insufficiency of the normal modes ol 
knowing and also the existence of realities that can lie compre¬ 
hended through such transcendental modes and only throng 1 

such transcendental modes, _ , , 

s 5. In the S£nkhya system, it was promised in the beginning 

that the intellectual dissatisfaction, some kind of internal suffer¬ 
ing, can be remedied through the discrimination of the knoWW, 
the phenomenal object ofknowlcdge and live absolute object ol 
knowledge. All that the system could establish was that there was 
such a distinction in the universe ; the exact nature of the 
three did not come within the investigation of the system. This 
latter aspect is clear from the postulation of realities and of modes 
of knowing that transcend the normal objects and the normal 
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modes of knowing. In the JfpSya system the highest goal 
is readied only through the realisation of the absolute truth, 
and that included the knowledge of God and of persons with 
Yogic powe rs and the objects of such knowledge that fall outside 
the normal modes of knowing* Thus the special subject matter 
of the Vedanta is implicit in the Sankhja and in the A )ajw- 
(ii) The Absolute and (hi FAmcmtml* 

16 . The l^dfintet elaborates the points of view that are 
only touched upon, that are implied in the Sdhkhya and in the 
Jfyajar The Absolute comes only within the sphere of some 
super-rational modes qf knowing, and such an Absolute is found 
mentioned in the available records about the direct experience 
of that Absolute by persons of ancient times who could have 
Such a direct vision of the Absolute* and such mention is very 
consistent in the texts. The insufficiency of reason to grasp 
the Absolute is also clearly dealt with in the Vtdante> The Abso¬ 
lute is that Grom which this world of experience has arisen, in 
which it is sustained and into which it merges. This world of 
normal experience that comes within our perception and reason, 
cannot have come into existence by itself, it cannot continue 
and be sustained by itself, and it cannot resolve into itself. 
There must be someting beyond. 

17 , The texts of the Vedas that preserve the records of the 
experiences of thinkers with transcendental powers of vision* 
contain statements relating to the impossibility of diversification 
as an absolute factor of the universe : “Here there is nothing that 
is many ip s It is also stated that there is an ultimate reality 
whence this world has arisen* in which it is sustained and into 
which it resolves. The many cannot he the alxiolutc truth ; 
this is taken as some sort of intellectual necessity ; this is found 
in the thoughts of various countries and of various periods in the 
history of man's thought. Even in modern times, this is taken 
as an axiom. In the Evolution Theory what is accepted is not 
merely a regulation or gradation of species in this world, but also 
the emergence of a higher from a lower, the transformation of 
what is undifferentiated into a differentiation or the transformation 
of what is less differentiated into greater differentiation. The 
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differentiated world is an emerge nee from an undifferentiated 
Absolute ; this h the Foundation of the Theory ot Evolution. 
The other two points in the Vcdic thought that the differentiated 
world is sustained in the undifferentiated Absolute and that it 
resolves itself into that, may not be cardinal doctrines in the 1 heory 
of Evolution- But such two postulates are implied in the one 
point that is common between the Vcdic thought and the modern 
Evolution theory- 

18 , When there is differentiation of what was absolutely 
uni form a nd whe n this process of d < fTcreniiation eont inues* a stage 
will come when I ei ther differentiation becomes impossible* Jn 
the first stage of differentiation, elements of uniformity too 
continue, and this element of uniformity becomes reduced in 
extent as differentiation proceeds, in the course of such a reduc¬ 
tion of the clement of uniformity between two facts or more, it 
must end in the complete elimination of the element of uniformity 
between any two facts* That is the stage when live world is an 
assemblage of individual facts that cannot be further divided into 
smaller facts and when no iw r o facts have any factor that is 
common between them. That is the stage of indivisible facts, 
while the first stage is that of an undivided fact- We speak 
of differentiation only hi respect oflacts that can also be grouped 
together. The differentiation is between groups ol uniform in* 
dividual bets. When what was a unity and what was undivided 
becomes what fwnsl be divided* wliat is indivisible, there is no 
difference bet ween the first stage when there was no division and 
the closing stage when too there is no division. 1 lie final stage 
is again the stage of the Absolute. 

iq. When there was the stage of the Absolute and when there 
arises another stage of the Absolute* there being no division in 
cither* it goes without saying that the Absolute did not vanish from 
the world. The differentiation could have been only in this 
Absolute* and not in something that is different from the Absolute- 
The differentiation is sustained in the Absolute and there fore 
the differentiated fuels are abo sustained in the Absolute. Thus 
in the modem Theory ol evolution also, there are the three points 
of differentiation stal ling from an Absolute, being susuineJ in 
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the Absolute and culminating in the Absolute, The difference 
between ancient Indian thought and modern Scientific theories 
is not on the question of the Alrtalutc and the Differentiation ; 
but there is a difference and that difference is in the relation 
between the Absolute and the Di fferentiations* in the ground fur 
this differentiation of the Absolute. Why did the Absolute 
start on a course of differentiation and change and Evolution ? 
On this question there is a great difference between ancient 
Indian thought and modern scientific theory. 

20 , In ancient India, the Absolute was accepted as or the 

nature of the essence of Life, what they term Brahman* Thus in 
the the Absolute is spoken of as of die form of a Person 1 

immense and transcending the world of experience, and there 
arose differentiation Pip'd 1 / j in this Absolute Person. E be where 
the Absolute is spoken of as an immobile Existence* in which 
there arose the phenomenon of a Will, which show r s that the 
essence of Life was in that Absolute. The Upamfads also refer 
to the desire in the Absolute that it may become differentiated- 
The differentiation is an intelligent process in the Living Abso¬ 
lute. In modern science the Absolute is dead matter and the 
differentiation is a blind process without any life or design behind 
it. In modern science it is not a mere agnosticism^ a mere indif¬ 
ference to the problem of the ii why 5 in relation to the change 
of the Absolute into Differentiation. The dead nature of the 
Absolute Origin of the different iated ivorld is a cardinal doctrine 
in the science of modern times, and yet they assert a Natural Law 
followed in this processor Evolution- it the Natural Law can be 
identified with the Essence of Lire, there is no more any difference 
between the two systems of thought. 

21 . Modem sole nee simp]y as$e ris that the original Absol utc 
has no life and that there appeared the phenomenon of change 
and Evolution ; it also asserts that what is called Life is a later 
phenomenon in this process of Evolution. But they refuse to 
discuss the problem when and why and how this change first 
started in the Absolute and what exactly is the relation between 
the Ah* j lute and die phenomena. It is none of their a hair. 
Even without discussing die problem and Ending a solution For 
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U, their science can function and progress. The nature of the 
world process is, according to modem science ^ a change from what 
is uniform to what is differentiated. There is also such a change. 
It Ls not merely a question of the world being constituted of an 
infinite number of facts that can be grouped and arranged in 
a series of gradation. There is a movement from one step to 
another* and die step is in the direction of differentiation from the 
stage at uniformity. Lesser and lesser uniformity and greater and 
greater differentiation—this is the nature of the world process. 
The degree of differentiation settles the position of a fact or group 
of facts in this gradation, whether it is in a higher gradation or in 
a lower gradation. 

^ In ancient Indian thought, the doctrine that a change 
li'om what is uniform tn what is differentiated marks the dErection 
of the world process* seems to have been accepted- but the 
other point that this change is one of progress docs not seem to be 
so dearly recognised- fn Indian thought, the position seems 
to lx- that what is more differentiated marks a lower position 
In the Scries of gradations and the world process fa a movement 
from the higher to the lower. According to the Vedsc belief, 
as recorded in the ftgtmte and continued in later literature, there 
was only the perfect Absolute in the beginning, from which arose 
a differentiation ; ihe first product of this process o[ differen¬ 
tiation is the personal God* and then there were the gods and the 
dcmi-godsnnd the wise Sages, who started the process of creation.. 
Beasts and birds and humanity came at a later stage. Some 
of the original human evolutes of this first process in differ¬ 
ential Ion arc the real creators of the facts and events of the world„ 
and they arc called the Pmjafails (the Lords of people)* They 
assert different stages and gradations In the process of the creation 
of the world, from the original creation tq the creations by such 
Pnijafatis. 

53 * Although there is reference to the Absolute and the 
production of differentiation in it, and also to the origination 
of a Will in lt B and although there are various references to crea¬ 
tion and the birth of even gods, the idea of a bcginningless nature 
in the world is also there. This becomes very prominent in 
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ihc discussions of the philosophical implications of the original 
texts of the Veda, in the Upiwsadic portion of their commentaries. 

In later philosophical systems of India, thk idea of there being 
no absolute beginning for the world process Ims become a cardinal 
doctrine. Asa matter of Tact, what is called time is also an 
evolute, and we cannot speak of a relation to time tor the 
Absolute and its first modification into a differentiation. The 
Absolute is Absolute free from limitations of time, and differed 
tiatinn too is outside the ImutAtioflS of time- Amn^ninits 
events in the world on the Lime scale can come into operation 
only after the appearance of the evolute called I ime . 

24. All kinds of difficulties arise if we relate the Absolute 
to the limiting fcetor of time and also refer the differentiation also 
to such a limiting Ector. For one thing, the Absolute ceases 10 
be Absolute by such a relation to a limiting factor. If we say 
that the limiting factor was there in a dormant state and did not 
operate as a limitation, we have to say why and how and when 
the limiting factor became an operative factor* Did the cause 
for this change exist in the Limiting factor or in the Absolute ? 
Why did it not start its operative course prior - Arc we to postulate 
the appearance of a new factor besides the Absolute 
and Time* which brought them into mutual relation? VVI 10 
brought it, why and when and how? These are difficult questions 
that will arise. Reason defeats itsdf by raising such questions. 
The only way m which reason can save itself is to deny any rela¬ 
tion of the Absolute with the limiting factor of Time. I he Abso¬ 
lute is there, and the events of the phenomenal world are there 
arranged on the scale of the time which too is w ithin the 
phenomena. There Is the Absolute and there is also the pheno¬ 
menal world, in which Time is an integral Ector, I he indivi¬ 
dual phenomena in the world can be related to 1 ime, but the 
phenomenal world as a totality cannot be so related to what is 
within that totality, what is a factor within itself* 

25. In the Sdiikhya and in the systems, there is the 

postulation of an Absolute and also of a phenomenal world- 
But the question of the nature of that Aljsolute and of the rela¬ 
tion of that Absolute with the phenomenal world is not taken 
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up for detailed consideration in the two systems. In the VMania, 
that is the main point for discussion. The great difficulty is that 
we can speak of a relation only between two known things 
that are id be related. The phenomenal world comes with in our 
powers of comprehension* Bui the other factor in postulating 
the relation* namely* the Absolute, b outside the sphere of our 
knowing. It will cease to be the Absolute if it comes within the 
scope of our knowing, 

26 . The Absolute is spoken of as what is different from the 
phenomenal world* what cannot be known through any of the 
Sense-organs* what cannot be pondered over by the mind* what 
cannot be staled in language form. Thus we can at best speak 
of a relation between the know able world of phenomena and what 
is not that. The gifted Sages have some vision of that * but they 
cannot state what its nature is in language form. The Absolute 
is not what can be denied, while it is not what can also be speci¬ 
fically comprehended and stated in language. The position is not 
that of the denial of any thing beyond the phenomena, an assertion 
of such as a vacuum, as a void„ w hat is technically called a ^ffnpa. 
Nor is it the position that the phenomena as a whole can be related 
to what Ls beyond the phenomena in the way in which one pheno¬ 
menon can be related to another phenomenon- By the very 
nature of the problem* such a relation cannot be specifically stated 
or known. And this is the position that is found in the texts of 
the Veda, both the original texts and the commentary portion. 
The point of such an uncertainty Is clearer in the commentary 
portion known as the Upon if ad + Various views are stated, various 
attempts are made to state the view of such a relation in language. 
The purpose is not to reach the point of success in the effort 1 
what b kepi in view is to emphasise the Impossibility of success 
in such an effort. This Is what Is found to be the position in the 
Upamsads* 

27 . This might have been sufficient in the time or the 
Upanisadt; but the situation changed when there was a specific 
doctrine about the “beyond** of the phenomenal world. When 
it is asserted , as the thinkers of die Buddhist School do* that the 
phenomenal world including Us experience, b a scries of errors 
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and that the beyond, which is the Absolute and which is the 
Reality, is a vacuum, a complete void, the & tfrayn, the position of 
the Vedic School loo has to be stated in language from, and the 
Vcdic view is that the Absolute h also of the positive nature which 
the world a* In the phenomenal world there is an admixture 
or what is positive and what is negative. What is Absolute cannot 
be such an admixture. If it is only one or the other, then the 
positive nature is nearer the truth than the negative nature so 
Tar as the Absolute is concerned. This is the position taken up by 
the followers of the Vedic tradition in thought. In the later 
literature, called the Vtd&nlie lheraturc p there is an attempt to 
express the nature of the Absolute in language form and also 
to express the relation of the phenomenal world to that Abolute+ 
This has taken different channels, for its flow ; 
we speak of different Schools within the Vedanta. One view is 
that there is no kind of relation between the phenomenal world 
and the Absolute, The other view is that thep henomcna! 
world is related to the Absolute- In the latter alternative, there 
are vaious views regarding that relation» The Monastic School 
Sankara is itself divided on this issue, one section postulating 
a relation and the other denying any relation at all, between 
the phenomena and the Absolute. There are two other main 
schools, which accept a relation between the two. In the 
Monistic School, the identity of the two, the Absolute and the 
phenomena, is recognised, while in one of the other two schools, 
such an identity is recognised only with some qualification, and 
in the other no sort of identity of the two is recognised- It 
cannot be a real difference of view regarding the nature of the 
Absolute and its relation to the phenomena, in so Tar as the 
real nature of the Absolute is beyond the capacity of man. The 
difference is only in the way in which such a natur* can be stated 
in language which, by the way, is applicable only to the pheno¬ 
mena p and in wrhich such a nlnlim between the two can also be 
stated in language, 

ag. The nature of what can he accepted as Absolute is that 
it h not an accumulation of what is finite. If we start with the 
finites and proceed, wc can never reach a stage when it ceases 
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to be finite and when it convert* itself into the infinite. We 
have an infinite number of finite facts in the world ; the totality 
of all such infinite facts can only be still a finite reality* and such 
a process can never end in infinity. If we start from the number 
One' and proceed through “Two”, *‘Three” and so on. 
we will ever remain in the region of finite numbers. It may be 
that our capacity to count may get exhausted. But that is not 
the stage of arrival at infinity. Infinity is not i [lability to continue 
in Unity, Infinity is the conation of a finite nature and not the 
cessation of the ability of grasping the finite nature. The former 
is inherent in it and the latter is what is external to it. Thus, the 
Absolute or the 1 nfinitc ls not the aggregate of the Unites or of 
the phenomena. 

30 . This is more or less the standpoint in the Monistic 
school of Vedanta, What wc experience is what has a limi¬ 
tation ; what has not a limitation cannot be comprehended. At 
least there is the limitation of the division into a subject and 
an object in all events of a cognition. This bifurcation Is 
in itself a limitation. Further, in actual experience too it is 
found that we cognise only a limited object, something as different 
from other things, something confined to limited space and time- 
We never cognise a thing as a mere "this” with an independent 
individuality. And our own awareness of ourselves is as the ex- 
perienccr of such limited objects. So, a hmnation ill nature is 
inherent in every experience. What is Absolute must not have 
this J imitation of a distinction between Subject and object and this 
limitation in lime and space. The Absolute just “b” ■ it is just 
an “Experience". It is freedom from any limitation that 
constitutes the Absolute nature. There h the Absolute and there 
is also what is Relative. 

3 1 - If die Relative is entirely different from the Absolute* 
then there are two things that are real, and each is different 
from the other. Such a position brings about a limitation in 
what was accepted as Absolute. The Absolute by Its very nature 
is real ; and what is experienced cannot be denied, in spite or the 
limitations in it. Thus, in relation to what is recognised as the 
phenomena with limitations* we cannot postulate either reality 
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or unreality. Both come into conflict with facts, either a 
denial or the Absolute nature to what is Absolute or by a 
denial of reality to what is really within our experience- Thus 
the phenomena h neither absolutely real nor is it totally unreal. 
This is what is meant by the view in Monism that the phenomena 
is an illusion* what is technically called Mtikja. 

32 . The literature relating to this School of though , make® 
use of other terms also like Alikd, Tucka and Anrla* In all such 
terms there is an element of truth associated with error Ut the 
connotation. Not one of them mean a void,, a vacuum. The 
word for void or vacuum Is Srnya, and the world of experience 
is not accepted in this system as Sunyti, the absolute vacuum or 
void. As a matter of fact here is no vacuum or void in this world - 
It is a continuum of positives associated with a negation, and such 
a continuum of positives as associated with negatives is what is 
called the phenomenal world ; the phenomenal world is neither 
the continuum in its own nature nor is it the aggregate of the 
negative elements. 

33 . The phenomenal world h experienced ; but it docs not 
come within our experience in its entirety. It is just like the finite 
numbers ; the mind of man has a limitation beyond which even 
the mind cannot comprehend the finite ; this is loosely termed 
"infinite”* But the true infinite is not a stage in the ascending 
order of the Unites. In the same way what is truly the Absolute 
is not the phenomenal world in its stage that transcends the Sphere 
of human comprehension. What Is called the finite, phenomenal, 
world is alo infinite in the sense that it goes beyond the sphere 
of human understanding. Such an infinite world of phenomena 
is without a beginning and without any spadal limitation* so far 
as our own capacity to understand goes. 

34. It is this latter aspect of the infinite that Is called the 
Ispam (the Supreme God) in the Monistic School of f tdanUi. 
It is the aggregates of the finite that is within the sphere or hum an 
understanding and something more, something that human 
mind cannot grasp. It is the "Beyond 11 [The as mentioned 
in the Vedanl$ School that accepts the Absolute as qualified, the 
Vtiifi&hmta School), of which the particulars within the under- 
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standing of the human mind form parts as mentioned 

i n the same School - This Absol ? ite is capable of be i ng a ssociated 
with differentiation it is capable of being the whole of the 
experienced differentiations, and something beyond. It may also 
be that the differentiations within the sphere of human under¬ 
standing form a group, and what is beyond is another category ; 
this latter being die Absolute. Within the differentiation, there 
is life and inert reality, with their mutual differentiations as two 
groups and with internal differentiations between the individual 
different^ 

35, In this way there are five aspects of differences, accord¬ 
ing to the last variety of thought within the l m eddiHa j mentioned 
ust above* There is the difference between the Absolute and die 
differentiated, which itself forms two groups, the sentient and 
inert. Thus the differentiation from the Absolute is of two kinds, 
corresponding to the two groups of die diffe ren tiated world. 
Then there is the mutual differentiation of the two groups, one 
being the sentient and the other being the inert. Within each 
of these two groups, there arc the differentiations between 
1 he individuals. These are the five kinds of differentiations, 

36, It will be found that the three doctrines (i) die doctrine 
of I warn (die Supreme God) and the world of man and of the 
inert matter, both being the phenomenal world with the 
Absolute* being only an abstraction entirely beyond man's capa¬ 
city to understand by any means either perception or reason- 
irtg, and (it) the doctrine of the Absolute being the Beyond 
(theicjin} and being the Whole (the vJjTmjr) in relation to this 
experienced world that is what remains (%a) and that forms 
the parts ( Amms ), and (iii) the Doctrine of the Absolute being 
the Supreme [Para), different from the experienced world of the 
sentient individuals and the men matter, are not antagonistic 
to each other* They are brought about by the way in which man's 
limited capacity to understand attempts to understand what is 
beyond its capacity. “I am Thai” ; “I am m and of That” ; 
"lam different from and Subordinate to That”. In the first 
position, there is an absolute denial of the “I” as separate from 
“That” ; in the second there is the inclusion of die “I” in 
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“That 11 i in the third, there is a surrender of the *T* to 
“That”. 

37. I may try to illustrate many point by taking the example 
of a picture by a true artist. Are the individual colours identical 
with' the xAri without any individuality of ibeir own ? Or are they 
realities in the Art* being parts of the Art* with -the Art itself 
as something more too ? Or is there an Art with the colours 
different horn the Art ? The Art is there ; but no one can under¬ 
stand that Art as it really is. Each sees the An in his individual 
way. No one can say that only one w ay of looking at H is right 
and that the others are against the Diets, All are aspects of the 
truth, and not one of them is the truth, the whole truth and the 
only truth- This is the relation between the art and the colours 
in the art- 

38. There is the Art. Even the artist could not have under¬ 
stood the Art in its absolute nature. Perhaps he could have 
identified hi ntsclf w i t h the Art* and in 1 hat case, h is Individ uality 
is lost and he Is merged in die Art* The nature of that stage is 
what he cannot rememl*cr when his identity is restored. That 
is what he cannot represent by any means in away tiiat could 
be understood by others. Thus the painting is not the Art ■ 
i[ is only the aspect of l he Art that can be comprehended by 
human mind. Another artist may have the experience of a true 
Art through that painting; and in that stage he too loses \m 
individuality. Even to the artists* Art is only an abstraction 
and not a reality within Ills experience, what he can communicate 
to others* The experienced Art is not the Absolute Art. The 
experienced Art can be thought of as a collection, of colours 
with an Art that is beyond of the individual colours with their 
dimensions and mutual relations and mutual proportions* with 
an Art that includes the colours within Itself, ft can also 
be thought of as an Art that 13 separate from the colours. This 
is only an attempt at illustrating w hat is without an example. 

3g. Even the Monistic School of the Vedanta does not deal 
with the absolute ^Absolute** in any categorical way* The true 
sphere m this school is only the phenomenal world. The goal is a 
dissatisfaction with experience* with the insufficiency of experience 
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to find satisfaction within itself, while there is nothing that is be* 
yond that can give that satisfaction! This results in an abstraction 
of something that is not What is experienced. This is only an 
abstraction from what is experienced ; it is not a grasp of what 
is not within experience; as a matter of fact the term “what is not 
within experience is a contradiction in itself This is u negative 
stage. So, the content of Monism is only a denial of the “Many 1 * 
as the Absolute. Even what is spoken of as the absolute 
Absolute” in Monism is only a denial of the absolute nature of 
what is within experience and not an assertion of the absolute 
“Absolute". 

40, It Is this negative position that is criticised in the other 

two Schools of namely, (i) the School of Monism with 

a qualification, that is, Monism of the Absolute that is within the 
comprehension of man, not of the absolute "Absolute”, Monism 
that docs not culminate h a pure negative state, and (ii) the 
School of Dualism, where bo(h the Supreme and the Individuals 
are accepted as absolute realities, within the comprehension of 
mart’s mind. In these two latter Schools, there is no positive 
denial of what can be termed the absolute “Absolute”. There 
is only a refusal to admit such a doctrine along with a will to slop 
at what is within man’s comprehension, at relating the “All" 
to the “Few” that arc known, or at least ton be known. 

41. When the different aspects are understood in their real 
nature, there is no conflict among the different aspects. I have 
been always saying that there cannot be any conflict among the 

Teachers , If the Teachers had met, they would have 
understood mutually ; there would never have been any quarrel 
among them relating to the aspects. 1 hey would have recognised 
each as possible aspects of what is one. The quarrel arose be¬ 
cause of the propagandists who took up the cause of the differ¬ 
ent aspects. They wanted adherents, and adherence to any one 
is not true adherence, unless there is departure from the others. 
Schools of pure philosophy got entangl ed in the schools of Monas¬ 
tic Orders. 

4s. The three Schools of thought are related to three Teach¬ 
ers, Sankara, Ramanuja and Madhva. They advocated the 
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three modes of approach to the content of man’s experience, 
Sankara Is not the originator or the School of Absolute Monism * 
nor is Ramanuja the originator of the School of Monism with 
a Qualification. Gaufjapada., who is according to tradition, ihe 
teacher's teacher of Sankara, had already expounded the doctrines 
in the form of a w ork in verses, added as supplement 10 one of the 
Upmjads 3 to the Alandukja-Upmij&L There is a view that this 
is a Buddhistic work ; but it has become one of the authoritative 
texts as the basis of the Monistic doctrines. Ramanuja definitely 
sap that he was only reviving an ancient system of doctrines, 
doctrines that had previously been taught by VamunadLrya. 
The absolute nature of the experienced reality was an old doctrine 
in India* It is this that is accepted in the Jtydja and in the 
Sanihja Schools of philosophy. The reality of differences among 
the various types is also an old belief. 

43 P It is the three Teachers w ho gave a form to the differ¬ 
ent aspects of the same doctrine alx>ut the Absolute. There is a 
view that Sankara gave the death-blow to Buddhism in India ; 
it is also held, as supported by the Buddhistic tradition, that 
Sankara even lullutneed the great Rulers of India to persecute 
the Buddhists, It is very likely that Sankara was brought up in the 
Buddhistic School of thought; perhaps he had his education in 
such centres where the rationalistic tendencies and ami-Vcdie ten¬ 
dencies were very prominent* He must have had his orthodox 
training, in the traditional way, in Vedie texts. He accepts a study 
of the Vedas as a necessary preliminary to philosophic thinking, 
though the seeker of truth need not have performed the various 
rituals prescribed in the Vedas* On account of his training in the 
Buddhistic centres of learning, he himself had no occasion for the 
performance of the rituals prescribed in the Vcdic texts which 
he had occasion to study* But he churned his right to take part 
in philosophical speculations and discuss matters in open assem¬ 
blies* 

44* From the Umc of Nag use n a, who has expounded hb nega¬ 
tive doctrine tliat the w r orld is a void and who expounded it as the 
true doctrine taught by Buddha himself, the denial of an absolute 
value to the reality of live world of experience had become acardi- 
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nal doctrine in all Buddhistic centres of thought and learning. 
The Buddhistic texts give no support to a doctrine of the positive 
nature of the world of experience, while Sankara had imbibed 
the doctrine of the positive nature of the world as taught in the 
Veche texts and in its traditions. The interpretation of the Bud¬ 
dhistic texts asserted the nature of the world as an absolute void. 
Although the statements in any text is not authority for postulating 
any theory about the nature of the Absolute, the texts give some 
hint for such a postulation, and that is why Sankara has said that 
the study of the Veda is a necessary preliminary for the posiula-* 
tion or the doctrines that he was trying to enlarge upon in his 
system. What he really could have in his mind is that the deli¬ 
berations about the Absolute eannot be a natural sequence to the 
investigations about the experienced (acts of life. The urge must 
conic from some transcendental sourcej the light comes from some 
super-normal source. Perhaps there is a hint here that he was not 
able to derive any such urge to think of the nature of the absolute 
from the Buddhistic texts which lie had learned and that He had 
his urge on account of the Yedtc texts that he learned. 

45. He accepted the position of the interpreters of the teach¬ 
ing of Buddha that what is experienced has no absolute value as 
reality. But he rose to the further abstraction that there is 
something that is of a positive nature* that is beyond of this 
□nd Li not this. The “This” and the “That” cannot be two 
separate realities and the only conclusion that is possible is that 
“This” is also “That”, that the “This” is an aspect of **Thnt“ 
and that the “That”ts the Absolute in itself. He did not demolish 
Buddhism at all. He gave it a new iurn> and the new turn is 
in the direction indicated by the Vedas. The question whether 
the traditional interpretation in Buddhism had any cor¬ 
respondence' with the actual teachings of Buddha or whether 
what is interpreted is a deviation from the Path of Buddha, did not 
arise at that time. He w r as concerned only with Buddhism as 
interpreted by the followers of that School. He did not devi¬ 
ate from the Buddhistic doctrines as interpreted in the tradition 
of Buddhistic schools ; he passed beyond that* having accepted it 
only as a stage in the journey towards the goal. He was not at all 
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an anti-Buddhist. His relation to Buddhism may be compared to 
the relation of the "Vital istie School" of modern thought to the 
Theory of Evolution. 

46* While Sankara accepted the Buddhistic stand-point, 
he did not rebel against the Vedic school with its ritualism. Just 
as he did not accept the position or the Buddhists as the final 
position* but only as stage* he did not accept the ritualistic doctrines 
as a Final position. Ritualism too was only a stage in the journey 
towards the goal. He pointed out a goal that can be reached 
both through the Buddhistic path and also through the Vedic path 
of ritualism. He was not a partisan ; he found unity between 
the two conflicting paths. Because he was not a partisan, he 
was considered as an opponent by both; that is the irony of 
neutrality , the tragedy of impartiality. He could be a friend 
of the two conflicting panics ; but the parties’ position was that 
one who is not an enemy to* one’s enemy is no friend to the one. 

47 p Within the original texts of the Vedas, there is no con¬ 
flict between the portion where the rituals arc interpreted and the 
portion where the philosophy is interpreted ; similarly* within the 
* s Systems of Philosophy” also, there is no conflsci between the 
School that advocates Vedic ritualism, th& MtmSrfua system, and 
the system in which the Vedic philosophy is interpreted, the 
Vedfinta system. Neither in the original text of the Vedanta School* 
what are called the Sutras, nor in the interpretation of the text bv 
Sankara is there an open attack on the doctrines developed in the 
Arimnmsa system. AH that Sankara has said in the earlier portion 
of the commentary that he has written on the original text* is 
that ritualism is not the only gate through which one can enter 
the garden of philosophical wisdom ; that is one of the gates and 
there is the other gate of the Buddhistic. The final goal Is beyond 
both ritualism and the Buddhistic theory of negativism ; it is 
also beyond the position of absolute positivism and a qualified 
acceptance of Monism* 

48. The great objection to the doctrine of the Vtdania 
system which Sankara evolved from the side of the other Schools 
of the same system relates to the term Ahtfryd t which may be 
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rendered as "Illusion”. Sankara used ihc term in one wci&r 
and the crideism was based on another meaning of the word. 
The word is a technical term- The word, in Sankara *s terminology* 
means what cannot be accepted as cither absolutely real or as 
absolutely unreal * This is what is only relative m the matter of 
its reality,. Our whole experience is a composite of factors that 
are relative. There is the difference between the experieneer and 
the experienced object „ and also the process of experiencing 
and the modes of experience. Not one of them can be thought 
or without relation to the others. Then there is the difference 
between "This 5 " and "That" between "Here” and "There** 
between “Now** and "Then” and between the various other 
attributes associated with the factors without which the factors 
themselves cannot be thought of. in so far as not one of them 
can be asserted within itself, without relation to one or other of the 
factors, there is no absolute v^alue to any one ; each one is relative 
to the other. This is not a denial of the ll V' ; this is not a denial 
of "You 13 ; this is not a dedal of "This" or of "That”* An 
"Illusion” in ordinary language contains an element of a denial. 
Even in a statement diat “This is not that” * there is no denial 
of anything ; the nature of being "This” is not denied of “That”, 
in this statement. What it means is that there is “This” and also 
"That", and that “This" is relative to "That” ; “This” cannot 
be “This”, unless it U related to a "That”, without a “That” 
there is no possibility of thinking of a “This” There is no denial 
of one in the other ; there is an assertion of the two* each m relation 
to the other. This is not what can be called “Illusion”. 

49* There can be no relation between two things that are 
absolutely different from each other. Two things arc related to 
each other only if both are aspects of a single fact. Unless the 
object and its colour sire aspects of a unit* we cannot think of the 
object as having that colour. So, the relative nature of what 
appear iq be isolated factors is itself the basis for evolving a doctrine 
that the isolated factor are aspects of 2 single unit each factor 
is the whole of that unit. It is when there are two factors each 
of w hich is th c whole of what is the composite* that we can say tha t 
they are related to each other. Thus relativity itself guarantees 
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the absolute nature of what are related. Safikara uses the terra 
Mitiya { Illusion) to express this experience of the unit as composite 
iactors. If there is any dement of denial in the system evolved 
> Sankara, it is only a denial of any possibility of a real denial 
with reference to anything in this world. 

50. I he objection raised against Sankara’s system is that 
ir the experience r and the exprerience and the experienced object 
and the mode of experience are all “Illusory", what is it that is 
to be considered, who is it that can consider and how. This is 
not a true presentation of the position and an honest criticism 
of it. It is a distortion. What Sankara says is that all the fac- 
tons arc there as aspects ora unit, and that unless they had been 
related to one another as factors in a unit, they could not have 
been related at sUL 

jt. Each factor in experience of the world is the entire 
Unity, the Absolute, and the experience of the Unity, the Absolute, 
as factors related to one another is not the experience of the Unity 
as a unity but as aspects Ofthe Unity. This experience or the Unity 
as merely the aspects of the Unity is what is termed MUM, 
die Illusion . Such an experience is also expressed by many 
other terms, like "Amdya (nescience), MSyd (delusion), Adkyasa 
[super-imposition) and Bhrama (confusion). The essence of 
everything is that the Unity is experienced as aspects of the 
Urnty. The aspects constitute the reality within the sphere of 
experience, and Sankara never called people to abandon 
the relative realities of experience. It is the Unity itself that is 
experienced as the aspects, and if the aspects are abandoned, the 
Unity too is abandoned. What Sankara emphasises is that the 
aspects should not he taken as absolute realities ; they must be 
accepted as aspects of the real Unity. 

53. The aspects are as eternal as the Unity itself The 
difference between the aspects and the Unity is not that the former 
J. produced and liable to end, while the latter U eternal. The 
difforence is only in this that the Unity is real in itseir, while the 
aspects are real only in relations to other aspects. Such an experi¬ 
ence of the L nuy as aspects is termed a Vwvta or transformation. 
Sankara has to use language, which is not sufficient for the 
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subject matter which he is dealing with. So, the terminology 
used by Sankara must be taken with the limitation when we 
interpret his doctrines. 

53. Just as Sankara says that though it is the contents of 
the Vedas that give the urge for man to turn his attention to the 
metaphysical problems and that the Vcdic ritualism has no part 
in it, similarly, Sarimyd.ia t “Renunciation”, too is not a necessary 
preliminary for philosophical inquiry. Any one with the neces¬ 
sity equipment can start on the inquiry. The equipment con¬ 
sists in a desire to secure relief from an intellectual dissatisfaction. 
The relief shall have no relation to any temporary profit, to any 
worldly, practically gain, to any mental passion. The aspirant for 
philosophical inquiry' shall be absolutely scientific in his approach; 
just a desire to know shall be his urge. 

54. In the teachings or the Vedanta f there h no call to leave 
this world and to go to another place or to reach another condi¬ 
tion. Emphasis on a difference between this and that world, 
between Matter and Spirit, between worldly suffering and escape 
there from and on such matters is against the true spirit or the ori¬ 
ginal Teachings. Sankara might have been a $amnjarin f a 
Recluse. But one does not become a Sankara by wearing the 
robes of a wandering ascetic, which Sankara was* The System 
degenerated into a system of escapism* indolence and indifference 
on account of association with religious systems, and SaknjSr^ 
renunciation. Is only a religious institution ■ The system of 
Vedanta teaches only a scientific way of looking into the nature or 
the particulars in our experience, which, being particulars, are 
relative and do not have an absolute reality. The Life Absolute 
is an undifferentiated Unity, and each one of the factors in the 
differentiated world of experience is that Unity itself. The 
differentiation Is a feature in the life of experience and not the 
nature of the Life Absolute. It is only a way of looking at things, 
a way of understanding things, and is not a path to any goal. 
If differentiation in the Absolute can vanish then the Absolute 
is absolute ; when there is differentiation, the Absolute is pheno¬ 
menal* We can say in ordinary language that the Absolute 
transforms itself into the differentiation. But this is only a state- 
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mem and not the true fact. To state that each different is the 
real Unity is a nearer approximation to the nature of the 
Absolute. 

55. In this way there are the three systems of thought in 
India which have evolved three distinct modes of stating in 
language what the real nature of the world is* Ultimately, that 
nature is to be realised through no other mode than that of a 
direct experience ; the teachings in the various systems are only 
sign-posts on the road of the seeker, giving directions towards 
that goal, and they arc not at all rest-houses at the end of the 
journey. 

56. In all the three systems, namely, the Sahkhya-cum Toga, 
the .Yjvywi-tum Vaiieftka and the Vedanta, Matter with Life as 
inherent in it would have been sufficient to explain all their 
metaphysical doctrines. But a dualism of Matter and Spirit 
came into the systems as a cardinal doctrine, being a necessary 
sequel to the belief in what is called “Release’ 1 from a world 
that is in its own nature a bondage for the Spirit, Matter being 
the binding factor for the Spirit. This is a compromise with 
religious beliefs on the part of philosophy, 

57. Approach to the problem of God, which is a vital factor 
In Religion, has also become different in the different systems, 
on account of the difference in the starting point. Terms like 
“The Supreme” (JWtf) to designate God found their way into 
the systems on account of the nature of the language current at 
itiai dmc. A term like “Natural Law” would have been suffi¬ 
cient for philosophy to satisfy their terminological requirements. 

58. Now we pass on to an entirely different system of 
thought. The above three arc interpretations of the philosophy 
of the Vedas with 0 compromise with Religion, white the fourth, 
now to be presented, is the uncompromising picture of that 
philosophy, interpreting Religion. 
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chapter XV 

Mlmariisa ETERNAL AND DYNAMIC AND REAL 

i. fimamia is a system of though t that is someth i ng uniq ue 
in the world. It is the direct heir to the wisdom of the Vedas, 
but was later displaced from that position, It was even dis¬ 
inherited, and had to go to the wilderness, so to speak. The 
system was neglected from very early times in India itself \ 
in some parts of India, the system had practically gone out of 
currency, and few scholars SLudied the subject, U will not be 
far wrong if an assertion is made that the system continued to 
be studied and understood only in the South of India in later 
times. It was never a system that was despised by the adherents 
of the Vedanta system in ancient times, although there is some 
Such notion current in modern times. As a matter of fact, 
practically ail the exponents of the MimdiraS system were also 
celebrated scholars in the Vedanta and writers in that field. 

The system must originally have been a part of the 
.Wmartsa system in its wider application, namely, an investigation 
into the purport of the Vedas, comprising ritualism and philo- 
sophy. The Mimdriud text consists of twelve chapters ; there is 
another work called the Sankatosa-h^a, which deals with some 
forms of contemplations and disciplines, and then there is the 
text of the Vedanta system expounded in four chapters. All 
these twenty chapters form a single system. The separation 
of the Mimamsd text in twelve chapters and the Vedanta text 
in four chapters into two separate systems is a later phase in the 
development in the system of investigation into the ultimate 
purport of the Vedas, It is also based on a mistaken reading 
of the philosophy of Sankara, who gave a form to the Monistic 
interpretation of the Vedanta thought. Sankara is a Sanmydsitt, 
an ascetic, and as such he must be antagonistic to ritualism ; 
Sankara criticises the interpretation of the Vedanta, which latter 
interpretation took a definite shape in the School established by 
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Riimanuja and that is known as the VUiitadiwta or Monism 
with a qualification. In this School, there is a synthesis n. 
Samnydsa fRenunciation) and Ritualism, It is according to this 
system that the twenty chapters form a single system, consisting 
of the twelve chapters of MimamsS proper and the four chapters 
of Vedanta with the intervening four chapters called the Sankarfa- 
kanda dealing with forms of contemplation and disciplines. 

a. All that Sankara has said is that the understanding o 
the system of the ritualism of the Vedas and the obse^ance of 
such rituats do not form necessary preliminaries for the investiga¬ 
tion into the philosophy of the Vedas. If there is some sort or 
intellectual dissatisfaction and if there is a desire to find a solution 
for some mysteries that agitate and disturb the mind, and if 
there is the correct scientific attitude towards such philosophical 
problems, developed in a man, he is equally eligible to enter the 
field of philosophical speculations. The Vedanta system can 
become a part of a single system or twenty chapters or it can 
be also an independent system. 

4. To understand the position of Safikara correctly, one 
should know the mutual relation or the three portions of the ori¬ 
ginal text relating to Vedic interpretation. The text is generally 
known as Brdhmanaj, just as both the Mimdtma and the VtdSnta 
are to he called Mmtamms. But the ritualistic interpretation came 
to be known astheBrflAmtgas, and the other portions arc called the 
Arattyakis and the tyaiifads.- Sankara has recognised the Uptmifads 

as later portions of a set of unitary texts, when he comments on 
the Upanisads, The Mimamsd, the Sanharsa-kania and the Vedanta 
have the same relation to one another which the Brahman** and 
the Araryakas and the Upanifatb have mutually within the 
texts on Vedic interpretation. Sankara interpreted the Ufimisads 
without interpreting the earlier portions, and in the same way he 
interpreted the Vedanta part of the text relating to the system ol 
Vedic interpretation without taking up the Mlmamid portion. 
While in the commentary on the Upatttfadt, the texts arc expressly 
stated to be the later portions or the texts, following the portion 
relating to ritualism, Sankara does not expressly state a similar 
relation of the Vedanta text tq the Mim&hsi text in so many words. 
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But he admits that a study the Vedas is to be presumed before 
starting on the philosophical investigation, and he accepts 
that the investigation can also start after the understanding and 
practice of the rituals of the Vedas. 

5, In modern times, Mi marks a is practically neglected and 
in dealing with the philosophy of I ndta, some small space is allowed 
to the Minsamsd system more out or courtesy and as a mark of 
adherence to the tradition of jV/iffjamjff being one of the systems of 
thought in India, rather than as a recognition of its philosophical 
importance. It is the Vedanta that takes the major portion of the 
treatment of the different aspects of Indian thought, and even 
here, the Monistic interpretation of the T \-ddnta is allotted more 
space relatively to the other modes of interpretation. Thus Man 
h fuller devotes go pages for the Vedanta in his Six Systems of Indian 
Philosophy a nd only 2c pages for the Mi manna, Dr. S. R ad ha krish- 
rtan allots 215 pages for the Vedanta in its Monistic School, and 
allows only 55 pages for the MimSshsu system, in his History of 
Indian philosophy. M. Hiriyanna in his Outline of Indian Philoso¬ 
phy gives 70 pages for the Vedanta and 38 for the Mimaihsa; S.W 
Das Gupta in his History of Indian Philosophy has 32-0 pages for the 
I edanta and 40 for the Mimamsd. Even here, the Vedanta is the 
Monistic School of the I eddnta, and the other Schools are ignored, 
and sometimes even omitted from the treatment of the Vedanta 
system. 

b. \ V hi le many books arc available in modem times giving 
an account of the Vedanta system, practically very few books arc 
available where the Mimdmsf system is Interpreted. Indian 
philosophy has come to be identified with the Vedanta system, 
and for all practical purposes, Vedanta is restricted to the Monistic 
School of the Vedanta . But it must be asserted that there has 
been a shift from the MimaritsS to the Vedanta, in India itself, 
and the present emphasis on the Vedanta is due to this shift. An 
ancient work called the Sana-darJana-sahgroha or tht Compendium 
af All the Systems ef Philasophy, by Vidyaranya lays an emphasis 
on the Vedanta system. The great Bhagacad Glia, which must 
have been originally a work with a partiality for the APimatitsa 
has become a basic text of the Vedanta system. A Veddntu interpre- 
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tation is attempted for most of the great works in Sanskrit, which 
must originally have had a Alimdmsd bias, like the 
and the Mahdbhdrata* Kalidasa, it is tried to make out* was also 
a Vedantin advocating Samnydsa f renunciation. 

7. But we shall not lose sight of the fact that if the great 
scholar Vidyaraoya has emphasised the Veddnto system in his 
Sarra-dtiTsana-so. n ^raha or the Gompendium of oil (he System of 
Philosophy, he has also written authoritative works on the Mlm&Thsa, 
the f Jaim imya-nydya-mdld-vislnra ) the Stringing Together of the 
Garlands of the Rules of logical Investigation Y as expounded by Jetimini 
in his Mimdnnd}^ and he has also interpreted all the Vedic texts, 
both the original texts and the commentary portion* which form 
the basis for the Mimams a system* was the Head of 

a Monastry Dedicated to the Advaita (Monistic) Thought at 
Srmgeri ; this fact also wc must keep in mind. In the Rhagawd 
Gitdy there is no denunciation of ritualism* there is a frequent 
and continuous and consistent advocacy of an active life, and 
there is open denunciation of renunciation by those w r ho are not 
worthy of it. The Rdmdyana and the AIahdbhdrata glorified the 
active life led by the heroes there, Kalidasa really sings of the 
beauty of life on the Earth and contrasts that beauty with the 
lesser life of the gods In the Heaven. 

G. There is no literary work, small poems or longer epics o 
dramas in Sanskrit Literature, where Samnydsa or renunciation and 
the Vedantic ideals are glorified. Practically no ascetic comes on 
the stage, and if any ascetics are introduced, it is only to engage 
them in helping active life in the world. There is practically no 
literary work where ritualism is not glorified. Home and married 
life* duty of the citizens, the aspirations and the activities and the 
disappointments and successes of the individual, are the main 
themes worked out in all the literary works. 

9 + Certainly* the value of understanding and some sort of 
Idealistic touch are found in all such works ; but Mimdmfi Is not 
against either, and they form integral factors in the Allmdmsd 
doctrines. The Afimdmsd system had deviated into paths of 
materialism* interpreting the world as a sort of dead machinery* 
with no place for human personality and for thoughts and un der* 
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standings, just a series of formal actions without any ftoaL 
Kttmarila Bhatta T s attempt was to restore the human element to the 
±Afimdmsd system when he wrote bis monumental works explaining 
the doctrines of the system. He says : “For the most part, the 
A fimdihsd system has been turned into Materialism in this world 
and this work is undertaken \o~~ re--dircet it into the realistic 
channels.” The great difference between the Mlmdriisa view 
and the later phases in the interpretation of the Vedanta doctrines 
is not in their attitude towards understanding as a factor in phi¬ 
losophy; the real difference is In respect of the need for Samnydsa 
or renunciation for philosophical speculations* Alfmdmsd holds 
that the highest form of philosophical im estigatin is possible with 
the maximum of success even in an active life* The two systems 
began to go apart from each other only when the Veddnla began 
to be interpreted as a system of escape from the world with all its 
sufferings and when the Mimdmsd maintained the original attitude 
that philosophy aims at understanding the world, so that one may 
lead a really true life. True Vtdtote recognised the value of Life 
and true Mimamsd recognised the value or understanding* 

id. What is unique in the Alirrmmd system is that It refused 
to compromise with the new trends of thought which had been 
finding their way into the life of the Indian people, and u hkh 
gradually permeated the whole of the life of the Indian people. 
The new* trend may be stated to be the belief in the nature of life 
in the world as suffering. There is a pure Self which got cm an¬ 
gled into Matter that is impure. The goal of man's activities must 
be to secure release from this entanglement. The method is to 
retire from activities. This is a position which Mimamsd refused 
to recognise* 

11* The Sdnkhya and the Taga systems recognise a pure 
Pumft ij (the Person) and the entanglement of this pure Self 
in Prakrit (the Matter)* The goal is Kaimlja* the state of being 
“Itself” without being entangled in something ebe + Fhe_Vjtj>ti 
and the VaUesika systems speak of the goal being A is si eyas a or 
the Supreme Bliss ; they also make use or the term Apamrga^ to 
get cut away, which must be from some foreign ingredient. The 
Vedanta has the term A/okra or Afutfr, both meaning freedom or 
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release. In all the systems, man in the state of life is different 
from his real nature ; and man’s goal is to be restored to hb real 
nature, free from such entanglement. Life is a state of Bandha 
or bondage^ state of Bubka or suffering. If this process oTHfc 
has a beginning, then the question has to be answered how the 
Pure Self got entangled in the Matter ; if there is no beginning 
for such an entanglement* there can be no end either, and the 
goal is knocked off. This difficulty is recognised in all the systems, 
and to get over the difficulty, they argue that the life process 
with the Self entangled in Matter has no real beginning } the 
cause for such an entanglement is what is to be called Ads(a t 
what cannot be known. Although what has no beginning cannot 
have an end, they have to accept one exception , in the case of in e 
Pure Self securing release from the bondage though the bondage 
has no true beginning. Yet they say that the Self is Pure and has 
got entangled in Matter, which is foreign to it. From the true 
rationalistic point of vtcw r , cither the Self is by nature associated 
with Matter, and as such there is no question of a bondage or 
release, or the Self that is pure got entangled in Matter from 
which the Self has to be released; and in this case the method ot 

such entanglement must be explained. If there is an cm angle- 
men t of what b Pure, then even after the release, there is the pos¬ 
sibility of rc-entanglement just like the prior entanglement. But 
the systems cannot accept any of the alternatives. They are in the 
curious position of having to assert that the Pure Self got 
entangled and can and must be released, and when once the Self 
is released, there is no danger of another entanglement in future; 
at the same time, there is no prior time-limit when the en¬ 
tanglement took place* which can be ascertained. 

ia. The MJmdma does not recognise a Self absolutely de¬ 
tached from Matter, a Self that is free from activity, a Self to 
w r hich association with Matter and activity are limitations pro¬ 
ducing suffering. The world, according to iheAJlmcEmif system* 
is in a state of eternal movement, it is dynamic by nature. The 
Self and Matter form a unit, w r hich unit is Man. Man is a 
dynamic reality. Suffering is not an inevitable factor in human 
activity, and man can attain the ultimate goal of unalloyed 
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happiness even in a state of activity. There was neither a begin¬ 
ning and there will neither be an end for this mutual association 
of the Self and the Matter, and for this dynamic nature of the 
world and of Man in it- Man was ever here and the world was 
always here, and they will ever continue sq. 

13. What is characteristic of the Mimimsd is this refusal 
to move by even a hairis breadth from the original and pure 
philosophy of the Vedas. In the Vedas, even including the 
£JftfHiigadSj there is not the slightest hint of the world and the liic 
in the world bring of the nature of a bondage and of suffering. 
The world is there and man is happy in it. Life is noble for man 
in the world. There Is no reference to sin and its consequences in 
the Torm of Hell, in the ftgadb, which is the earliest of the Vcdic 
texts. There is Heaven, which is only an extension or life on earth- 
There is no migration from life on the Earth to Heaven, in the 
Jjtgvt'da. The clement of suffering in life and the doctrine of re¬ 
lease from this world which as a bondage, is a far later development 
in Indian thought. Buddha never taught a system of pessimistic 
philosophy; to Budd ha, wh at is called suffering is only a temporary 
deviation from the normal course In the world, which normal 
course i$ of the nature of happiness. 

14. When Buddha T s teaching makes an assertion that there 
are four great truths, namely, suffering* the origination of suffer- 
ings, termination of suffering and the method of such termination^ 
there is no hint that one has to leave this world and to migrate 
to another region and another stage- If the eight-fold path for 
the termination of suffering has any meaning, it teaches the pos¬ 
sibility of attaining supreme happiness in this lift. If through 
ihe eight-fold path, man cannot be happy in life, then Buddha 
ceases to be a Buddha, in so far as he continued in life, and in so 
far as life is bondage and sin and suffering. Such a doctrine of 
suffering is quite welcome to the Mimdmsd and that is the philo¬ 
sophy of India. But many new factors got admission into the 
Buddhistic thought, and Mimdmsd comes into conflict only with 
such later accretions. As a matter of fact* the complaint of 
Rumania Bhatta, who is the greatest exponent of the Vedic 
thought, is that those who interpret the teachings of Buddha arc^ 
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not faithful to the Teacher, 

15* Rumania Bhatta T s position is (hat man is in this world ; 
unless this is accepted r philosophy has no meaning. The scope of 
philosophy is to understand the ultimate meaning of what is 
known and what is experienced; the understandings the 
experience may not have any ultimate truth within them. But 
unless there is some truth related to them, may be externally, 
there is no meaning in trying to understand them. The purpose of 
philosophy is not to deny what is experienced and what is known 
i n that experience- He says that Buddha’s teaching was based on 
this premise, Rumania Bhatia knew that he would he condemned 
as one who was trying to demolish some noble systems of thought ; 
he appeals to his possible critics to recognise his honesty of inten¬ 
tion. Says he : “No one shall look at this with a mind set too 
much of fault-finding ; lie himself has no desire to find fault w ith 
others and why should others have such a desire towards him ? 
Even ifth^re be no fault, those with a mind set on Fault-Ending 
will be able 10 find out faults in ihe place. Is there any face in 
the world on which there is a unanimous view of freedom from 
faults ? iTpeople can keep their mind free from malice, then they 
will be able to detect good things in the words of others and will 
accept them also as Such-” 

16. Rumania Bhatta does not want philosophy and 
metaphysics to be detached from life and the problems of life ; 
and the problems of life are what fall within man’s experience. 
That is why he starts from ihe world as it is experienced. This 
is the position taken up by the Vcdic people also. There is no 
conflict between religion and philosophy ; philosophy is only the 
understanding of religion, and religion has no value without phi¬ 
losophical understanding. Here, there is perhaps a hint that 
even in the other systems of thought in India, die position of reli¬ 
gion has not been duly recognised; the Sdnkhya and other systems 
are too philosophical p and the implications of life and religion are 
not taken note of there. In the Buddhistic systems, there is even 
an open conflict between the two* 

1 7. Rumania Bhatta was interpreting one side of the Vcdic 
teachings, the ritualistic side. He was interpreting the teaching 
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of the Vedas and not the text of the Vedas. There is another side 
also in the Vcdic teaching, the side of philosophy ; his interpre¬ 
tation is not in conflict with the other side, and that side is fully 
recognised in his interpretation. But the other side falls within 
the field or the Vedanta part of the Msmadtsd, Since both 
are aspects of a unitary teaching, there cannot be any conflict 
between the two ; there must he a positive concord between the 
the two, and such a concord exists between the two. It is often 
said in modern times that in Buddhism, religion and philosophy 
arc kept apart from each other and that neither interferes with 
ihe field or the other. But the question of Rumania Bhatta 
is this ■ Is it the same Buddha who has taught the religion and the 
philosophy in that system ? If « is, how is it that there is the 
Leat conflict between the two fields ? What is explained by 
modem scholars as the great success in Buddhism is the great 
weakness in it, according to Rumania Bhatta. As for the inter¬ 
pretation of the Vedic teaching by Rumarita Bhatta, he sorts 
from ritualism and discusses the philosophical implications of 
such ritualistic teachings. Here, ritualism must be taken to mean 
the entire field or man’s activity in his life in the world. If there 
j, a re ligi & n t what should be the nature of the world in winch the 
,. . * „ rt rt ar t function and produce its results ? This is 

[heproblem which is taken up when Rumarifa Bhatta starts on 
the discussion about the nature of the world in which we live. 

i8 Even in our ordinary life, we do not know everything 
which we speak about and which wc engage ourselves in for secur¬ 
ity some fruits ; and in the matters relating to religion, wc depend 
eiuirely on tire instructions of others. So we must know what U 
the reliable authority and what is not. Wc speak of what is good 
and what is bad. There is no definite standard for determining 
the nature of these two kinds of actions, and here also tradition 
and social convention have a great influence. In the teachings 
relating to the distinction between what is good and what is bad 
and between their rruits, what in short is called “Religion," 
people cannot depend entirely on their own experience and 
ihcir own reasoning powers. We have to depend on the experi¬ 
ence and reasoning powers and on the reports of such expert- 
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<?ncc by others. What is called life Is not a series of momentary 
impressions i lilc has also an dement of the knowledge about 
similar experience in others and the relation of their own expe¬ 
rience to the experience of others. In this way, religion stands 
in need of some doctrine regarding matters that fall outside of the 
direct experience of oneself. The nature or the objects of 
experience outside and their relation to one’s own experience 
also become necessary factors in discussing matters relating to 
religion. This is the stand-point taken by K.umarila Bhaita, 

f <J. The reports of the experiences of others contain dements 
like “Thou shall do this", “Thou shall not do that” and other 
factors, 1 here arc doubts and there are questions and there are 
replies. Wc must determine what all such things actually mean. 
There are various views regarding the nature of the external 
world and man’s relation to this external world, dealt with in 
various systems of thought ; wuhin the Vedic field itself, there 
rs die i,iew of the Sdnkhya and of the there is also the 

view of the Vtdanta, Kumars la Bhatta is tolerant enough to re¬ 
cognise the various modes of approach to Such matters. They 
are different from the point of view of the Mlm&hsd system, 
which Kumarila Bhatta B explaining. There is only a difference 
aftd there is no conflict, 

2Qv But the Buddhist School of Jafcer dap evolved an en- 
lirdy new line of thought regarding the nature of man and of the 
external world and of the relation between the two. There are 
various views developed by them, and they are mutually opposed. 
He takes up the most important ones among them ; he takes 
his stand on the Buddhistic Forum itself and discusses the points 
from their own position, His stand*point is not that their views 
arc opposed to his own and that he cannot, for that reason, 
accept their position. He handies the same weapons which they 
have supplied and he fights with them. He lays aside his own 
weapon, the doctrines of the Vedic systems. He argues his point 

from the position taken up by his opponents, the position of 
reason. 

El- Among the Buddhists, the YogSeBni School holds that 
tin u arc ideas, but that the ideas do not have any external reality 
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corresponding to it- The School denies even this 

reality of the ideas. The denial of the reality of the external 
world is common to both. So, the question of the reality or 
unreality of the external world is taken up first for discussion, 
Kumarila Bhatta docs not say that the reality or the external world 
is asserted in the Vedas and also in the systems of thought among 
the adherents of the Vedas, and that, as such, such a reality must 
be accepted . fie says that the reality of the external world can be 
denied in two ways either by an examination of the external 
objects themselves or through the appl icati on of reason , That is, 
it can be done either objectively or subjectively, 

an. The reality of the external world is the cardinal point 
which the Mimamsakas want to establish. I f the re are di Herenccs 

regarding the details of the nature of such a reality, that docs not 

matter. It is only in the Buddhistic Schools that the external 
objects are unreal- That is why Kumarila Bhatta attacks only 
the position of the Buddhists in this context. The external 
objects should be real if religion has any value. The unreality 
Of the external world is also against the experience of man 
and the reasoning faculty of man. It is not only the \cdic 
religion that suffers if the unreality of the external world is 
accepted ; the Buddhist religion too suffers equally. Thus, 
the position ofKumarila Bhatta is one of a defence or religion in 
general and not one of a defence of any one religion in particular 
and a demolition of any other religion. And Kumarila Bhatta 
states the position of iho Buddhists very clearly»vvithouE any 

bias, without any partiality, 

43. Now, the defenders of religion, not of any particular 
religion, should examine the nature of the external objects, 
whether they have a reality or not, and in this investigation, they 
should apply only such met hods as are acceptable to all the parties 
in the discussion. If it be argued that the absolute reality of the 
external world is not necessary for explaining the functions of 
man within the region of religion, in so far as all such things 
can be explained through an apparent reality of the external 
world there being the Ideas as the absolute reality and also the 
apparent reality of the external world presumed therefrom, and 
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tliat as such there is no need to recognise an absolute reality Tor 
the external world, there is the difficulty* We cannot speak of 
two kinds of realities, one being absolute and the other being 
only apparent. What is apparent cannot be absolute, If what is 
apparent is not absolute, how is it absolutely real, and if it is ab¬ 
solutely real, how is it only apparent ? The terra reality cannot be 
applied to both what is real and what is apparent, just as the nature 
ol a t rce cannot be comm on to a tree and a I ion. If i t b e said that 
though they are two separate words, there is no difference in 
their sense, this is not an honest procedure. What does not 
exist does not exist and what exists exists ; such a position is 
the honest one. 

24. A denial is reasonable if it can bz shown that the cogni¬ 
tion th ereof was through a faulty mode of comprehension. If, on 
the other hand, it is asserted that whatever is known is unreal, 
then that proves the invalidity oT the knowledge or the unreality 
of the external objects, as well. If both the subject and the pre¬ 
dicate in an inference are unreal, how can there be any inference 
at all . The distinction between subject and predicate can be 
real only ir both are real, if the cognition is not of a real nature, 

bow can one talk about it at all with a view to making it known to 

another ? How is it known at all to the one who talks about it ? 
The position is quite different in the case of the knowledge of 
an absence ; absence is a reality in the external world and Its cog¬ 
nition is also valid, just as it is in the case of any positive object 
in the external world. 

25. II it be said that in the cognition of an object like a 
pillar, there is no external object like the pillar, this is i n 
con diet wit h an experienced fact * 1 1 is true tha t i n the Mima,ha 
realism also, there is the absence of an object at a 
certain stage in the process of the cognition. There arc 
three stages in the process of the cognition. There is. 
the production of the cognition as the first stage j 
then there is the reference of the cognition to a definite 
l.ict, and the third stage is the full cognition of the object. In 
the first stage there is no object for the cognition, at the point of its. 
own production. This does not conflict with realism. What is 
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opposed 10 realism U the denial of an object as an external reality 
In the case of cognitions at all times. We have a variety of 
experiences, each with a different form, and it is not possible 10 
dispense with a basic substrate for such cognitions until such 
-cognitions are set aside by sonic thing that is its contradictory. 
The differences in the form of the cognition are themselves prooi 
of the differences in something that is external to the cognition, 

36. Further, if there be no real difference between what 
is good and what 3s bad, if there be no difference between teacher 
and disciples, as facts of the external world, there can be no real 
instruction by the teacher to the disciple regarding the nature of 
what is good ' what is good is not a mere Idea hi so far as what 
is good is prescribed for being done also, not merely for being 
thought oh A denial of the external reality of the object that has 
been instructed as what is good w ould result in a direct contradic¬ 
tion of the teaching of Buddha himself. Thus the Bhuddhists in 
their philosophy of “Idealism”, denying the reality of the objects 
■ corresponding to the Ideas, repudiate the doctrines of their own 
Teacher. There are many works that are accepted as the direct 
teachings of Buddha himself, and there is a conflict between 
the religion and the philosophy of the followers of the path of 
Buddha, If there is no difference between a cognition of a pillar 
outside and the dream about a pillar, then Buddha and his 
teachings arc not different from dreams. This is the point that 
Rumania Bhatta again and again brings forward In refuting the 
philosophical doctrines of the Buddhists, that they are opposed to 
their otvn religion 5 he does not bring in the conflict of Buddhist 
philosophy with the doctrines of the Ved as. 

27* If it is held that the ideas involved in all arguments 
are devoid of any externally real object* dial would result in a 
universal negation* and if it is held that some of the ideas involved 
in the argumentation have reality in the case of the object com¬ 
prehended in the argument, then the whole argument falls to the 
ground. The very distinction of what are comprehended within 
a syllogism and others would itself be impossible without a reality 
attached 10 objects, whether they arc comprehended within the 
fryUogisrn or fall outside of £l Is there any reality for the object 
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in the notion of the unreality of dcams ? FT the notion h false* 
then dreams are not false. In the same way the falsity of the 
notions like a pillar is also contradicted and the notions of pillars 
are not instances to prove the falsity of notions of external 
objects as externa) realities* In the same way, are the notions 
about momentary character, distinctness and existence correct 
or not ? If they arc* the inference about all ideas being devoid 
of an external reality as the basts will not be conclusive ; if ihev 
axe not, there is contradiction of the very theory that is put 
forward. 

ad. Arc there distinctions like “bring In bondage” and ,,! bs- 
ing libi'rated” ? Here also, there would be contradiction with 
the religion of Buddha* where prescriptions are made for 
liberation from this world which is a bondage, it cannot be said 
that the doctrine of a denial of external reality in the case of 
i d eas h as app I i ea ljoeio nly in the case of ideas rega rd ing c on ere te 
objects like a pillar and not to abstract ideas like good and bad, 
and bondage and liberation; there is no way of making a distinc- 
tion like that. And how can one say that the ideas exist? This 
would result In all our notions being unreal. All doctrines be- 
come Talse, and why should one say that whale falsity is common to 
all systems of thought, there must be preference for the doctrines 
"f the Buddhistic systems- and that the doctrines of Sunkkya and 
other systems should be rejected ? If external reality is rejected 
as false, then the ideas too must be rejected for the same reason ; 
and if it he said that some unreal things need not be rejected, 
there results the absence of any restrictions regarding what is' 
j^al and what is unreal. In the case of the realistic school of 
though! represented by the Mimamsakis^ falsity and rejection 
go together. Dream experience is contradicted by waking 
experience and is rejected. But a waking experience like that 
of a pillar is not contradicted by another experience. 

2 g. Rumania Bhaltas courage and loyalty to truth is 
manifested in the next point that is taken up. The Idealist may 
say that even experiences of waking conditions arc contradicted 
?n thz Yogis experience. And the question may arise whether 
1 he Afimfirhsa system would repudiate tlte Yogic vision. The 
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Idealists may argue that invalidating congilions do arise in the 
case of the experiences of pillar and other things when there is 
a Yogic vision in which all the differences in the worldly experience 
are unreal, the Absolute as a unity being the only reality. This 
is on a par with the invalidity of the dream on the basis of the 
experience in waking condition. What is Yogic vision is possible 
for all, although it is not attained by all. 

30. Rumania Bhalta is ready with his answer* He is not 
ignorant of a factor called the Yogic vision. But no one is found 
to develop such a vision in this life ; if any one attains to the 
Yogic powers* w T e do not know what happens to them, What 
little we know of the experiences of the Yogins in the Yogic 
state, is against the idealistic doctrine of the unreality of the 
objects in experience. From the point of view of reason also, 
the Yogic vision must have some external reality, in so far as 
they are experiences like our own waking experiences which have 
some external reality as the basis. The Idealists may say that in 
the case of waking experiences there are counter-factors that serve 
as instances to invalidate them like the experience of a mirage. 
The realists do not refuse to admit such factors in our waking 
experiences. False cognitions, as in a dream, are invalidated 
through correct cognitions of the waking condition* Even in 
the cases of cognitions of the waking condition, there can be a 
similar invalidation of Some, although they too have the charac¬ 
ter of being a cognition, have an object and have also counter- 
cognitions, like false cognitions. On the analogy of these two 
kinds of cognitions, namely* the cognitions in dream and cogni¬ 
tions in waking conditions, there is no impossibility of Yogic cog¬ 
nitions too being invalid sometimes. Therefore the introduction 
of Ypgic cognitions brings no new factor into the discussions* 
which was not accepted previously. If it is argued that Yogic 
cognitions must be excluded from the sphere of invalidity through 
the want of an external reality as the basis, all the difficulties 
about discriminating between the two kinds of cognitions* 
while avoiding an external reality as basis* will reappear. If 
there is no external reality as basis for cognitions* dream, waking 
experiences and Yogic cognitions are all alike false, in so far as 
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not one of them has an external reality as the bash. So any 
attempt to draw a distinction between waking experience and 
Yogic cognition on the ground of the latter being free from 
passion etc, will have no place in the discussion. Thus, we have 
to remain in the position that there are external realities, and 
that a cognition is valid if it is based on such external realities 
and false if there be nn such basis fc 

3 [ ■ Further, dream cognition is not absolutely false. An 
external reality as die basis of cognition is nut absolutely lacking 
even in a dream. In all cases of dream there is an external 
reality as the basis : the relations may be different in dream from 
what are known in waking conditions. There cannot be a 
dream without some previous experience of a real external object. 
It may be during the present life, it may be in some previous 
birth ; it may be at some other time or in another place ; they 
appear in dreams as related to another time and another place, 
Pnd under different circumstances* Similarly, in all cases of 
erroneous cognitions like that of a continuous circle when a fire¬ 
brand is whirled* nr 3 ike that of a notion of cities in the clouds 
or Of water in a desert, there are realities. Even in the case 
ol a 4 "hare's horn”, there is a reality. Things that are real 
come within cognition with different relations. The error is 
only in respect oF the relation and not in respect of the objective 
material* and the cause of such error in respect of the relation 
can be explained. The notion of a vacuum and the statement 
of a hundred elephants on the tip or a needle also have reality as 
basis, with some oilier relation. 

3 ^- The realists accept certain entities that arc never 
perceived and yet coming within cognitions, like the Ultimate 
Uniform of Matter in she Sfi&khya system, called the Prakrti- 
Perception requires that the object exists at the “Present lime” 
but other Ibrms of cognitions do not require such an existence at 
the “present time * ; all that is required is that the object has 
a reality In the external world, now or at any other time. To 
the question how a cognition can arise in respect of an object that 
docs not exist at that tim* r there can be the reply in the form 
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of another question how it may be concluded that objects that do 
not have an existence at the particular lime, cannot be the bassi 
for a cognition- The re id point at issue must not be dislocated. 
The point at issue is in respect of cognitions having an external , 
real object as the basis. This shall not be confounded with the 
point of the proximity of the object in a cognition. A cognition 
can be asserted to be devoid of a basis only if the comprehension 
is of the object In a relation that is different from what it is in the 
oternal world. Even a cognition that has a negation as the 
object has* in fact, a real basts ; the negation is not an independent 
entity in itself and it is r not so comprehended either* What is 
called a negation of something is in Tact the assertion of that 
other positive thing. Certain points of a very minute nature are 
introduced in relation to arguments based on negative premises. 
1 hr Idealists cannot bring forward a syllogism like : M That which 
is not devoid of a basis 13 not a cognition.” A negative 
instance for such a premise must be of a positive nature, a double 
-negation being a positive assertion. And no such affirmation 
can be made if the objects in the externa) world have no positive 
reality. If it be argued that such is the case with all negative 
arguments, the reply is made that in the assertion of the Impcs- 
si blity of any person being an omniscient h there is no such diffi¬ 
culty. The argument can take the form: “The perception of one 
who is accepted as omniscient cannot apply to objects that have 
an existence only in future, like our ow n perceptions/ 3, A nega¬ 
tive argument can be like : “That which comprehends objects that 
have an existence only in future is not a perception, like an infe¬ 
rence.” Such a position is not possible in the case of the denial 
of a reality as basis for cognitions* according to the Idealist 
Either the argument should relate to a positive external reality 
or the negative aspect must relate to what is positive* 

33- Now* Kumarila BhaUa say's that he does not want to 
use any weapon in the fight which the opponent too does not have; 
he does not take up a sword that is longer ihan what the opponent 
is also equipped with. But he does not want the opponent to 
conceal weapons in the sleeves. Kumarila BhaUa accepts the 
authoritative nature of the Vcdic scripture; but in so far as £he 
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opponents do not acceptit, he dors not also uslt it in the argument 
himself. The opponents depend entirely on reason and lie accepts 
reason. But in wielding that weapon^ they must handle only 
clean reason. As for those who do not accept any reality, either 
of the objective world or of the Idea* there is no argument at all* 
But in the case of the Idealists, they must recognise one funda¬ 
mental factor in syllogistic reasoning, that an argument must be 
such as is acceptable to both the sides. This is a fundamental 
position which they shall not ignore in so far as they arc experts 
in syllogistic arguments. There are two possibilities ; one is 
that the opponent does not accept the position and the other 
Is that the arguer himself does not accept the position. For the 
former, there is some remedy ; but when the arguer himself does 
not accept the position that he takes up, where is the remedy ? 
And the present case is one of this latter type, ir the opponent 
establishes what he de^s not accept, he would bo contradicting 
himself, and if he doe* not establish ihe thing, then there is no 
satisfaction for the other side. Here there is a long discussion 
regarding the acceptance oi the premises by the two parties- I 
do not propose to elaborate on the point. 1 have given so much 
from the arguments advanced by Kumarila Bhalta against the 
Idealists, only to show that when he tries to establish the rcajity of 
the external objects, he does not deviate even by a hair** breadth 
from the straight path of reasoning. He may have as hi* ultimate 
purpose the defence of things that are confined to religion and 
prescriptions about the fruits of religious ritual*. Unless we are 
real and unless we live in a real world, there is no Moral element, 
no scope for religion in life* The metaphysical problem may 
not be the primary' factor in the Mtmdjfisd system ; but metaphy¬ 
sics plays as important a part in this system as in any other system* 
just as even in the Vedanta or SSikhja or Buddhistic systems, 

34* Kumarila Bhatta concludes the arguments with a state- 
mem that the follower^ of the teachings of Buddha are not faith¬ 
ful to their Teacher. After all, Buddha is not worshipped a 
metaphysician who has established the nature of the world as 
a void or a vacuum. He has taught the Dhorma or the Moral 
Law, His object could have been only to see that people do not 
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stray Into the paths of worldly indulgences, which position ilis 
disciples have converted into a doctrine of the total negation of 
the world, 1 It ere is a difference between indifference to the 
world and denial of the world. Buddha's real teaching lias re- 
fefence to the Former, and the latter is only the interpretation of 
His disdplcs. Kumarila Bhatta. must have felt that he had 
more affinity with Buddha and his real Teachings than even with 
ahe propounders of the other systems of philosophy, recognised 
as orthodox and in conformity w-ith the Vedic Path. He was 
1 me nested only in the Moral Order in the world and he loot up 
other points like the metaphysical and psychological ones, as 
accessories to the problem of the Moral Order in the world. The 
same is the case with Buddha and his Teachings ; not so arc the 
contents of the other systems in the Vedic Path. They aim at 
something beyond the Moral Order and its functions. That 
is why he concludes his exposition and refutation or the doctrine 
of Ideal ism which asserts ihat there are only Ideas without any 
real basis in the external wold with the statement : This denial 
of the external objects was taught by Buddha with a view to turn 
away the longings in men for the worldly, postulating a doctrine 
of “residuat impression”, w'hieh in truth is false and devoid of 
any reational but somehow or other others began to ding to it. 

35. It is in the same strain that Kumarila Bhatta takes up 
the other views held by other Schools of Buddhism, like the Schools 
that asserts the whole, including cognitions, as an appearance of 
a void, of an absolute vacuum. He states their position dearly, 
consistently and faithfully, and then he refutes them. In the 
section from which I have taken the points in detail, the subjective 
point was taken up, namely, an examination of the content and 
nature of our cognitions. Later he takes up the nature of the 
objects of cognitions. His position is that both from the gubjee- 
tive and the objective stand-points, there must be some concrete, 
positive reality in the outside world as the basis for our experience. 
An Idea is an idea about a reality ; a Universal is what runs 
through a series of particulars. Our direct experience of objects 
and our reasoning faculty' compel us to accept such a position. 

36, Our interest is more in the approach which the thinkers 
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of ancient times made m relation to such problems than in the 
conclusions which they arrived at, Rumania Bharta never lets 
the scrip lure to dominate man and his life problems in the 
world. It is experience and reason that necessitates the postula¬ 
tions of factors transcending the scope of reason and direct expe¬ 
rience* That was the case in she a that w r as the ease in 

the JVydpa , That too was the case in the Vedanta* - Here too the 
same position is upheld. 

37, The world is a reality. The world is always in 
a state of dynamic movement. There was never a time 
when the world was not ; there was never a time when 
the world was in a state of complete stand-still. There 
will never come a time when the world w ill erase to be or 
when then: will be a condition of stand-still« If the world did 
not exist at any time, the question of the Creator will arise ; if the 
world was in a state of stnnd-stilh the question of the agent 
in starting the movement also arises. These are questions that 
cannot be solved cither through our experience or through our 
reasoning faculty. And Mimamsa System is the last to say that wc 
must accept a thing because scripture says so. At the same time* 
the Affmdmsd does not assert that our experience and our reason¬ 
ing faculty exhaust the sphere of mart's knowing process in I he 
Universe ; what transcends them must be a direct consequence 
of the application of our powers of experiencing facts and our 
powers of reasoning. 

38- If there is an origination either for the world or for the 
activities m the world, the question of the Creator and of the agent 
for the start of the movement baffles us ; and iT wc avoid this 
contigeney, there are only two landing places for us that are safe. 
Either we must say that there is nothing, and Mtm 4 ms£ cannot 
accept this position. Or we must say that the world is always 
there. This is the position taken up in the MimSmsd system 5 and the 
world is always in a state of dynamic movement* Nothing is a 
movement unless there is some result produced from it, and so 
the real problem about the world is the ascertainment of the 
nature of the activities in the world and the results of such activi¬ 
ties, It may be that we can speak of a thing as it is ; but that i* 
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not a statement about the true nature of the thing, Its nature is 
that it has a movement producing some result* 

39- Just as the individual facts of the world* though real, 
must be brought under some Universal, i.c. ? comprehended within 
Some genuses, similarly* such individual activities also must be 
brought under some general rules ; there must be a Law governing 
the movements* The process of bringing the particulars under 
u id versa Is in respect of the individual facts of the material world 
may be accomplished within our nor mal powers of experiencing 
and reasoning. But the process of such a division and classifica¬ 
tion on ihv basis of universal comprehending the individual facts, 
in respect of their functions in the world* is not such a simple 
matter. IF it were only a matter of activities that come within 
our normal experience or within our reasoning faculties and also 
a matter of their results that too come within our experience 
or reason* the process would have been simple. But we find a 
gradation in this world, and we also find activities having as their 
ultimate purpose a progression from one stage into another higher 
stage* It is also found that certain activities arc looked dow n upon 
as what would result in a reverse movement, a regression from 
one stage into another lower one* This is what can be found 
only within the scope of the Vedic Teachings and also found 
within the Teachings of Buddha. There is a distinct ion drawn 
between Dharma (Virtue) and AdAarma (Vice) and also between 
Furiya (Meritorious) and PS fa (Sinful). Dhmm i and Pmya arc 
associated with Progression {Abhjudeya) and Adharma and Papa 
are associated with Regression (Fraifaxtifya ). 

40* The Buddhists may say that certain activities that 
are prescribed in the field of the Vcdic Teaching as leading to 
progression and certain other activities condemned there as what 
would lead to Regression, are not really so* and that the division 
is correct only as effected within their own Teachings. The follow¬ 
ers of the Vedic Path may say the same thing against the Buddh¬ 
istic demarcation. But that is not the point at this stage ; what is 
important is that such a distinction has been made by both. And 
such a demarcation is not possible on the basis of man J s normal 
experience or by the application of his reasoning faculty* They 
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are factore that stand above normal experience and reason. 

41. The realistic position taken lip by the Mwnarkia is that the 
reality of the world is only to tire extent that the real is what can 
be known. What is absolutely beyond knowledge is not what 
can be called a reality ; what is s|>okcn of as beyond Lhc sphere of 
knowing i n a n absolute way, is a self-con trad iction. I f someth] ng 
is spoken of, it must be within knowing and what is within know¬ 
ing cart also be spoken of. If something is within knowing, then 
it must also be within the scope of language expression. Thus there 
are three things that go together, and they are reality, knowing 
and expression. It has already been said that the world is eternal 
in its dynamic aspect, and as such a knowledge of the world 
is also eternal ; so is the expression t»r this reality in language 
form. That shows that an agency to know is also an eternal factor 
in this universe. 

43. It does not mean that the whole of Lhe universe was 
known to any single knower at any time \ what it means is that 
lhe universe was partly know n at all limes to people with differing 
capacii y to know. They cou Id also express i n langu age form what 
they had been knowing. What is meant by knowing the world 
in parts is not that the individual links in a chain of events w p cre 
known to different people ; it means something more, that the 
individual links were known in some mutual relation and also 
in their real nature. The real nature is that there is an element 
or dynamic movement associated with the links. Thus, there is 
no fact in the universe which is no t related to some sort of move¬ 
ment, either directly orindireedy. Therefore , knowing is know¬ 
ing a thing as a factor in a movement. Such a movement in the 
world may be what is in its own inherent nature, and such a move¬ 
ment is what is called the movement according to Natural Law. 
The knowing agents are also agents for producing movements 
and such movements may be along the lines of the Natural Law. 
it may also be against such a Natural Law, Such movements 
that come under the latter group may cither produce an adverse 
effect, or they may produce no cffcci at all ; they do not produce 
beneficent results, 

43. A movement must have some destination, and the de*- 
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ti nation of movements according to what is called the Natural Law 
is what may be termed a higher stage. We call it a movement 
according to the Natural Law because it results in an elevation; 
that is, u is of the nature or a progression ; and we call U the 
Natural Law because the movement according to it is of the 
nature of progression, from one stag:; to a higher stage. 

44- Th is progression may be of two kinds. One is what can 
be determined by our own experience, including our reasoning 
faculty. Helping others in distress, abstinence from injury, 
clenlincss, nutritious food and various remedies for suffering in 
the physical life—all such factors come within our experience. 
Such actions as follow' the Natural Law and that come within the 
sphere of our own experience arc designated Purta in Sanskrit 
terminology, and this trrm is as old m Sanskrit as Indian civili¬ 
zation itself; it occurs in the earliest literature oflndia, the^greda. 

45. it is found that there is a gradation in this world. 
Existences can be grouped under different classes. There is ihf 
difference between sentient and inert beings. Sentient objects 
can be either within the plant group or within the animal group, 
and even in the fatter, there is the distinction of man and lower 
animals, Such a distinction is within the knowledge of all. and there 
is no society, ancient or modem, civilized or primitive, in which 
such a distinction has not been made. Even w'ithin men, we find 
a gradation in powers of various kinds, physical, intellectual etc. 
It is assumed that a stage of lesser power is lower and a stage of 
greater power is higher. If progression means anything, it must 
be a movement from the lower to the higher. 

46. There must be some Law functioning, according to 
which there is a movement from such lower to such higher 
stages in the case of man ; the change is not found in the same 
man, though there is such a progression from childhood to old- 
age. But what is meant here as progression is the change from 
one man to another in such a way that in the latter stage, the man 
is able to develop greater power in the couree of advancing age 
than another man. What are the actions in a man’s life which 
will result in the developments of such a capacity in another man 
at a later stage, and what is the relation between the first man who 
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did something and the second man in whom such a development 
arose ? There must be some Law regulating such actions And 
results. Such a Law also must l>e an eternal fact In this life, and 
there must always have been agents that could understand 
such a law, though it may be only partly, and such agents must 
have been able to express such a law, to the extent of what 
they have known* tn language form. 

47. Thus there arc three factors in this world ; some come 
within our direct experience, some come within our reasoning 
faculty and some come within faculties that transcend both* 
Such facts arc brought under science, philosophy and religion, 
respectively. They are not at all water-tight compartments, 
nor are they in mutual conflict. They form a unit. The differ¬ 
ence h only in emphasis. Unless we accept the reality of 
the facts that come within the three modes of knowing and un¬ 
less wc alsa accept thE three modes of knowing, there is conflict 
with the teachings of religion, Buddha's teachings also contain 
all the three factors* What we accept entirely cm the basis of the 
teachings of Buddha regarding matters that cannot come within 
our direct experience and our reasoning faculty, fall within the 
mode of knowing called “Authority”, included in the Buddhistic 
religion also. Buddha must be a reality, Buddha's knowing 
must be valid and the objects of His knowing must be real ; 
the Law taught by him must also be an eternal Law. Mimdmmks r 
have no quarrel with Buddhism, they have a quarrel only with 
those who expound a philosophy that repudiates the teaching of 
Buddha as Authority for the distinction between good and bad. 

48. If Buddhists accept the teaching of Buddha and re¬ 
cognise such teachings as related to some eternal Law of Nature, 
why should they object to similar teachings by others also ? The 
Vedas arc records of such teachings by persons as wise as 
Buddha himself. Where is the criterion to prove that it Is only 
the teachings of Buddha that relate to the Eternal Law ? If a 
distinction is to be made, then (hr advantages arc on the side of the 
Vedas, in so far as we do not know when such teachers gave out 
thei r doci ri nes ? wh lie we know Budd h a as a recent teac her I n this 
way, the Mimdmsnkm maintain that the three modes of knowing, 
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the nature of the objects of knowing and the nature of the Law 
governing the tacts of the world arc all common to true Buddhism 
and to the Vedic Path, anti it is the philosophy of the followers 
of Buddhism that tends to demolish Buddhism as an ethical 

religion. 

49- Tile philosophy of the MiimmsS system arises out of the 
cont cuts of the Vedas that prescribe what are to be done and 
what arc not to be done, and such a philosophy is in keeping with 
the experience and with the reasoning faculty of man. Tradition 
records Rumania Bhatta*s intimate relation to the Buddhist 
Schools of thought ami to the Buddhistic centres of learning. 

I h: was deeply learned in Buddhistic literature and Buddhistic 
doctrines. He was dissatisfied with the latter day growths in 
Buddhism 3 in the form of “Idealism" and ^Doctrine of Void' r ; 
both of them com L into con the l with the original teachings of 
Buddha. Kumar da Bhatta has nothing to say against Buddha 
as a great Teacher ; his criticisms are directed against the latter- 
day philosophers in the Buddhist Schools,. It is true that in some 
contexts Rumania Bhatta criticises Buddha also* so far as certain 
teachings are concerned, and such a cririsism is directed against 
Buddha in common with Teachers within the Vedic fold. 

50* Realism is a necessity arising out of the teachings of the 
Vedas ; there is also the need for denying any beginning or any 
end for the world* which is in the form of a process^ a progression* 
Rumania Bhatta is a realistic '“Realist**, There is another per¬ 
sonality in the system of AIimmma t who has started another School 
of thought within the system* and that ts Prabhakara. I do not 
propose to discuss here the question or the chronological relation 
of Rumania Bhatta and Prabhakara, the founders of the two 
Schools of Alimdriisa. The accepted view is that Prabhakara 
was a disciple of Rumania Bhatta. But Rumania Bhatta 
appears to be giving a new orientation to the MimtimsS current* 
taking up an attitude of realism even in defending Realism. 
Prabhakara was an idealist in his Realism. Perhaps his phito- 
Sophy represents an earlier phase of ASitnSmsd thought* 

51. Rumania Bhatta accepts a subjective reality to what 
is designated “Negation”. Negation has no absolute reality in the 
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external world. It is only an aspect of the positive* which alone 
has an absolute reality, A positive object can be looked upon in 
another form, and that other aspect of the positive is called the 
negative. When we look at the empty floor* wc can think of it 
as a positive object, and when we are thinking of another object 
that cm hr on the floor, which object is not the floor, we can think of 
the floor as a negation of that object. But Prabhiikara dots not 
accept even such a subjective reality for a negation. Fnthhakara 
holds that there is only a positive cognition and there is only a 
positive object, in seeing the floor without an object on it + This 
is Idealism in Realism. 

52. When the world is there and when it was ever there and 
will also continue to be there for ever, the dynamic nature of 
the world must also be an eternal fact. There can be no creation 
of the world and there cannot elrher be some agent for die super- 
vision and control of the functions in the world- There are the 
individuals who function as agents ; bui they function oitiy within 
the frame-work of the operation or the dynamic world. So, 
the Law Regulating the functions in the world also must be within 
the world itself. Thus only a Natural Law regulates the functions 
ia the world, and there h no external power from whom such 
regulation can originate or function. This Law of Nature is of the 
form of intelligence, and it is not the intelligence of any one ; 
It is just intelligence. And what we call the intelligence of the 
individuals works in subordination to this Super-intelligence in 
the form of t he Law or Nature. This Law of Nature has the feature 
of intelligence only to the extent tha* there is a fixed goal and that 
there is a fixed method of reaching die goal The elements in 
the doctrines of the other systems of philosophy in India, relating 
to the Absolute being Intelligence or Sentience (Caitmja) 
when there is a pure Purusa [Person) or an Ilmm [God) or the 
Brahman [Brahman) postulated, are contained in this acceptance 
of a Law of Nature, what is called Dkarnm, In the AfimSmid. At the 
Same time, there Is also the element of modern science lhat 
what is called life and its functions came after the operation 
of the Law of Nature- In the Mimamsfi system there is accepted 
an entity called potency [jSVwtft) in all causes. A function means a 
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cause and an effect. It is the successive production of the potency 
that maintains the function of this dynamic world, Such a poten¬ 
cy is within the nature of" the world. 

53. There is the real world outside and there are the indi¬ 
viduals functioning in this world* The individuals have a body 
and that body fails down at some stags. But the world process 
go^s on. The question arises whether, when an individual stops 
as an embodiment and as a functionary, it is an absolute termi¬ 
nus, or whether the function of the individual have a continuity 
in the later phenomena in the world. We can speak of a systema¬ 
tic and regulated progression only if what is prior is connected 
with what follows. For this it becomes necessary to postulate a 
substrate on which the prior activity of the individual and its 
later fruits after the fall of the body; is to be related to each other. 
This continuous line on which the various links of cause and 
effect arc united to form a chain is what they accept as a sou], 
the Atman. It is only an individuality without a material form ; 
the pc moralities represented by the functioning of the successive 
bodies are joined together Into this individuality called a soul* 
A soul is only such a line ; the progression is only in the material 
bodies. 

A plant or an animal cannot develop the potency 
necessary to produce any progression along such a line, which is 
a chain of separate personalities forming into an individuality. 
It is the Law of Nature that works the progression. But in man 
there is the origination of such a potency, so that man from 
within himself can produce the urge for the progression. Thus, 
while a crow has remained a crow with no change in its food habits 
or its abilities to make a nest, man has changed and is changing. 
A crow is not able to use its free-will either to do a thing or not to 
do a thing or to do a thing in another way ; man has this ability. 
Thus man can work along the lines of the Law ot Nature, man 
can work against such a law, man can remain inactive, and 
also active along new lines of his own choice. For this reason, 
the Mimdmid system asserts that the function of the Law of Nature 
h confined to man and his life. Dharma has reference only to 
man's life. Man's life, for this reason, is artificial, what he can 
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make and what he Is making. Man can change the conr-c of 
his life* and can also change ihc course in the life of plants and ani¬ 
mals also. Tht Mi m&msii system has no need for a God, nor for gods. 
Man is self-contained, man is supreme, The system is tolerant 
and they do not condemn any one who believes in the gods or in 
G.xl„ and who worship* them or Him, God or the gods are of 
no help to mart and they can do no harm to man also ; that is 
why they arc tolerated in the system. 

55* The ultimate metaphysical problem is not discussed in the 
MimMsd system. The system takes note of only the world as a 
dynamic mechanism. Is there a unity in the world, or is it only a 
collection of parts ? There is no doubt that the individuality of the 
fact* in the university, the difference between matter and the soul 
and the distinction between soul and soul, are all cardinal doc* 
trines In th - system. The problem relating to the unity js taken 
tip in the Vfdinte system, and this is recognised in the Miintmta 
system, Ju^t as in the SdM tfljH, there is a recognition of possible 
facts that transcend the sphere of experience and reason, here 
also there is such an unconditional recognition offactors that fall 
ou tsi dc the scop s of t he system. $udh factors m ust be know o front 
the Vedanta system* 

56. The recognition of the absolute positive nature of the 
world implies an ultimate unity. What is called negation Is 
only an aspect of what is really a positive factor, and if there is 
no negation as an absolute fact, there is no difference also as an 
absolute fact in the universe. The difference is only of a subjective 
nature. This Is an indication of the acceptance of a positive 
unity as the nature of the universe, in the Mimathja system as 
developed in the School of Rumania fihatta. In the other system 
developed by Frabhakara, this recognition of a positive unity as 
ihe nature of the world, is clearer. That School does not accept 
even a subjective reality for negation. There are only posit I ve 
facia, cognised only ai positive facts, in the Universe, If, in 
this way, there Is a refusal to recognise negation, which means a 
refusal to recognise difference, as a fact, what difference is there 
between "this Monism” and the “Monism of the Vedanims?' ? 

57' According to KumArila Bhatta, each word indicates an 
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external object ■ it may be a material thing, ii may be an attribute, 
it may be an action or a state, But no one has a concept of iso¬ 
lated objects ; in his mind what he has is a notion of things in 
relation* What arc called isolated objects are really a unity, 
and man’s mind also cognises objects in Such a unity. Thus 
language is inadequate to express what is in the mind, and when 
a person utters a sentence, what lie utters is only a series of isolated 
words. Bm one who ]tears him concludes that he has in mind 
a notion of a unity of the individual diets denoted by the separate 
words. If a man utters two sentences, there is the presumption 
that both the sentences together are meant for a unitary idea in 
the person who utters them. All the sentences in a treatise on a 
subject ultimately turns out to hi die expression of a unity. 

1 Ji ffc re lit treatises togethe r form a similar un i ty, The posi tion is 
dial both in the external world and in the mind of man, there 
is only a unity* The purport of language is to express this unity, 
though language by its nature is incompetent to express this unity. 

58. Prabhakara holds that language is sufficient for the 
expression of the facts of the external world ; a word means an 
object in relation to another. Thus, in a sentence, there are words 
of which each one expresses an object in relation to the other?, 
and as such each word expresses the whole of the sentence. 
Ultimately it would result that each word expresses the 
whole of theuniveise as a unity* This is the ideal ; but normally, 
a word expresses only a part of this universe, what could be grasped 
by the limited mind of man. 

5<| r According to Kumarila Bhatta a word can express an 
isolated object. But the real nature of all objects in this dynamic 
universe is that it is related to some movement, h may be that 
an object is cognised in its partial aspect and not in its real nature, 
and there may be a statement expressing the relation of the object 
to another object, and not to a movement. But that is not a state¬ 
ment or the real nature or any object. A statement expressing 
an object in its own nature, i. e., as related to a movement, is 
what is called a Vedic state ment. Whatever statement there may 
he without such relation to a movement, does not serve the true 
purport of a statement, which purport should be to express an 
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object in its own nature of being related to a movement* Accord¬ 
ing to Prabhakanij a statement which does not express an object 
in relation to a movement docs not convey any meaning at all. 
Thus, all valid statements should express an object in relation to a 
movement. The difference between the two views is that while 
Frabhakara does not recognise the validity of a statement about 
an isolated object or about an object in relation to another object, 
KumlriLa Bhatta recognises their validity in so far as some sense 
is conveyed ; but Ktonarila Bhatta too does not accept or recog¬ 
nise their ultimate validity in so far as ultimate validity depends 
on the statement conveying the real nature of an object in the form 
of a relation to a movement. 

60. The Veda is an expression of the totality of the world 
with the totality of movement in the world according to the Law 
of Nature, No one can know this in its entirety ; there h none 
who is Omniscient. What is called such a “perfect machine 1 * 
is only an ideal- But the world is not a “perfect machine 7 '.. 
There are the individuals who have the will and the capacity 
to make movements contrary to or deviating from the Law of 
Nature. That is why some diversity and variation is experienced 
in the world- If the world could be a “perfect machine”, then 
there can be no difference between the world in movement and the 
world as stand-still. 

6i + Suppose everything around us suddenly grows larger 
or smaller in a uniform proportion with our own ability to adjust 
ihe eyes similarly altered and, we ourselves undergoing the same 
change in size, there is no difference experienced between ihe 
two states, prior lo the change and after the change. Or again* 
if there is a central sphere rotating on its axis and if there are 
spheres revolving around of this central sphere in the same 
d Lrection of the rot a don or the central sphere a nd wi th the same' 
velocity and completing a rotation too along with each revolutions 
then it makes no difference whether die spheres are moving or 
arc in a stand-still state ■ this applies only in respect of the spheres. 
Thus what is called movement is In relation to something that is 
stationary. There cart be no difference between the universe 
as a “perfect machine” in a dynamic state and the world as an 
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Absolute, stil! and motionless. The BraSaam of the Vcd&ditti and 
the dynamic universe of the Mimarhsa become identical. So 
far as the differentiated world is concerned, both hold identical 
views, and this is'accepted by all who have expounded the 
doctrines in recent times, 

62. The nature of the universe as a “perfect machine” 
and the perfect Law of Nature in the U diverse—these arc the two 
fundamental doctrines which Ailmamsi proposes to expound. 
The particular forms of the rituals and the particular texts where 
Such rituals are deicrihcd —these arc side issues that had to be 
taken up for explanation on account of the special circumstances 
in which the system grew. The adherents of Buddhism held the 
■view that the world has no real existence ; at best there is the 
projection of the world from Ideas. They also held that the rituals 
practised by the people have no beneficial fruits and that 
the texts dealing with such rituals have no validity. The 
position of the adherents of the Mtmaihsd is that ii there is a ra¬ 
tionalistic approach to the problem of the nature of the world, 
a recognition of the reality of the world cannot he avoided ; and 
if the Buddhists have a religion, such a religion demands the 
recognition of the reality of the world outside, further they 
too have their scriptural texts in their religion. It cannot be 
shown in a rationalistic way that the texts of the Vcdic Path are 
not valid and that the texts or the Buddhistic Path arc valid. 
MbaimsS docs not say that the Vcdic texts that arc available can 
be proved to be valid ; all that they say is that the various 
argum.-nts brought forward to show their lack of validity arc 
inapplicable to the context. Perhaps they can be applied 
with far greater effect against the validity of the scriptures or the 
Buddhists in so far as they assert that the texts were revealed 
for humanity for the first time by a known individual. As 
between an unbroken tradition accepted by all the great people 
of all the ages, without a known beginning and without a known 
person or groups of persons as the Founders, and also a set of 
Codes revealed for the first time by a single individual of known 
identity and time, the preference must be for the former in point 
of validity- The validity of die former rests on its own inherent 
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stability and continuity, while the validity of the latter depends 
on the “Omniscience” of an individual. What is the criterion 
by which it can be established that some particular individual 
is Omniscient? Why did lie appear at that lime and not 
earlier nor later ? 

63. The position of Minmmsd is perfectly rational* There is 
a real world, where there is a perfect Law of Nature operating. 
There are men also in it. Man is supreme. There may be a 
gradation among men, while there cannot be a di flsrence in kind 
between One Man and all die others. Nor h there Such a 
difference between God and men. Ii makes no difference whe- 
ih?r God makes his appearance from above or whether a man is 
lifted up above all others. Both are equally bad in so far as both 
limit the supremacy of man in the world, the absolute reality 
of the world and the perfect nature of the Law in Lhe world. 
If the world is real both the cOgnisability and the cognition of the 
world are also real ; if the world is eternal, the two latter factors 
about the world are also eternal. There is another real and eter~ 
nal factor* about the world, and that is what is known can be 
expressed in language ; this results in the postulation of a language 
counterpart as a reality for the real world, and also as an eternal 
factor. All that Mim&thsa says is that the texts known as the Vedas 
may be included as a part of the system or language that expressed 
the nature and function of that perfect Moral Law, in a partial 
way. It is not contended that the available texts exhaust the 
statement of the entire Moral Law, leaving no room for any more 
statement. It is not also contented that the texts in their entirety 
describe the Moral Law and its nature and its function. All that 
MimdihsS claims is that the texts contain some dement of such a 
nature, AftfflAAri opens the door for Buddhism or any other 
religion to come in. Every statement of a Moral Law* every 
statement about a fact of the world in its own nature, is a Vedic 
statement. This is all that is claimed for the Vedas as texts, that 
are available. There are scientific flaws also that state the truth 
about the facts of the world, and they also can be designated Vedas* 

64, The philosophy of the A'JiifcAyd practically got inched 
into the Vtd&nta* Yoga became acrobatics to frighten people* 
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.Vrqytf became empty dialectics, Vedanta became a system of 
pessimism with the world being condemned as a place of 
suffering, with every activity being condemned as a sin, with a 
contrast between the phenomena and the Absolute, with a doc* 
trine of escapism from the world to another state or place* Simi- 
larly Mimfirfita might have fallen into the hands of a newly develop¬ 
ing school of “priestf* with dry ritualism, vvilh exclusiveness 
and intolerance. Just as \vc mtist distinguish the true 
.Yjfcfra and Vedanta from the latter-day contaminations, we must 
distinguish the true Afiimmsa as a mode of approaching the 
fund a men Lai problems about the world, from priestcraft of latter 
days. The AtlrnSmsd is the only system of thought m the whole 
world where there is a bold denial of Cod* and of the creation oi 
the world and its control by God, and also of One Man above 
humanity, along with an interpretation of the Moral Law oi the 
world, bringing Moral Law into line with sclents Be laws, and 
making full use of rationalism of philosophy. 

65. Allmama attempted to restore the philosophy of the 
Vedlc day's. But after the Vcdic period, God and Super-man 
came into Indian territory'. Mim&ksa warned to save the nation 
from these new encroachments. Mimariisa fought bravely, fell 
in the battle like a great hero. Still man and the world remain what 
wanted to present them to be ns their nature, real 

and free. 


PART III-MAN AND HIS DESTINY 
CHAPTER 16 

I KNOW 

T The world, is only what is known to man 5 ^ re is noting 
that is absolutely outside the knowledge of man. Man s know - 
^ •...^d byhfeab^to W and by tha jnod«a of 
Wring available to him. There is no knowing oS tbo '**“ 
without knowing what man it. Bvery Mktt.1 bno,« lnm> « 
as an c; I". What are to be termed the You and - 

and the “This”, the others and the world outside, arc t ere 
only to the extent that they are within the knowledge of the 
“I” When l speak of a white building or a tall tree m a 
constellation of seven stars or of a horse as distinct from a cow 
ora man on the bridge or a long distance or a short space o 
time or of happiness or of physical strength 1 do not kno 
whether there arc such things as absolutely objective fiu 
whether there are others like myself who know the same 

and in the same way. They arc all entirety w.il.m my —£ 

I have no method of making a test about their objective realty, 
which standard for testing mutt come from outside my knowing 
3 . When it is said that there is only ( my knowing and that 
what are known to me are only projections from my knowmg, 
onlv aspects of my knowing, constituents of my knowing, when 
it is said that there is no such thing outside of and independent 
of my knowing, which reality 1 can know independent ot myself, 
this represents the true approach of a rationale ph**£ 
to the problems of-Wh* « all this ?" When it - further 
that even this knowing process is not endowed wtlh any rea ity 
that too is a legitimate position for a rationalistic philosopher 
to take up in handling such a problem. Such an ®««u c _ 

lh r problem of the world and or man in the world n^all> 

associated with theBudhistie philosophy, hut this is the positron 
taken up in I ndian philosophy in general 
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3-Noonc has categorically stated In modem times that the 
>coryof the fleeting consciousness (VijMn^a) constituting 
the whole of reality, without any reality outside of such consci¬ 
ousness and independent of such consciousness, and the 
further theory which denies a reality even to this consciousness 
OWn Uda) are the actual teachings of Buddha. All are agreed 
■n modem times that Buddha refused to be drawn into such 
metaphysical regions of intellectual speculations that have no 
direct and immediate bearing on moral life. It is also held in 

modern tunes that Such a theory, developed within the Buddhistic 
schools of thought, is in direct conflict with the orthodox views 
that developed within iheVcdic fold. 


4. What is actually round in the Vedic thought has always 
been that there is no world outside of knowledge and that the 
knowing by any one individual is not the whole reality The 
individual knower and his knowing and what is known ' by him 
arc all aspects of a transcendental knowledge. The world has 
originated from knowing, remains within knowing and is 
reduced to knowing. I have to further explain such a position 
icst it may be misunderstood as postulating a theory of an 
origination and an end. Meanwhile I propose to deal with 
this main problem. 1 know. I feel and I behave. I notice the 
same behaviour in others in similar circumstances ; from this 
there is a deduction that others too have a similar knowing and 
a similar feeling as antecedents to their behaviour, exactly like 
myself “I” can be only a knowing, and it mav be that this 
“I” exhausts the “Whole”. Or it may be, if the above deduction 
is valid, that the “I" and the “He” and the “You” arc all 
aspects of some transcendental knowing which exhausts the 
Whole t is indent]cal with it. It makes no difference whether 
the “Whole 1 is included in the "I” comprehending "He” and 
“You” and “This”, or whether the “I” is only a part and an 
aspect of the “Whole" which comprehends also the “He” and 
the “You” and the “This”. 

5. The “He and the “You” cannot be anything other 
than a knowing just like the “I”, if they are coordinates 
or the “I” within the “Whole”. In either case 
there is a “Whole” which is of the nature of a knowing, as a 
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unity or as an aggregate. If the deduction or the **He M and of 
the “You** as coordinates of the £ 'I” is valid, then it becomes 
rational to assume that the “This” is not within the “I” or the 
“He”' or the but something outside of them* and yet 

within the ** Whole” ; the “Whole 1 p consists of a knowing 
subject, may be a plurality of it, and a known object* also a 
plurality. In so far as one feels the “Whole 11 as constituting 
his own knowing, there is an instinct for “Monism* 1 within 
Oneself In so far as there is a deduction of similar knowing 
agents, (here is an intellectual necessity fer accepting a plural¬ 
ism. There is also a necessity for accepting a dualism between 
the knowing Subject and the known object. The deduction of 
other knowing agents has as its basis the acceptance of a 
common known object that reacts in a uniform way on the 
various knowing subjects. There is the common doctrine that 
there is no objective reality outside qf and independent of the 
sphere of the knowledge of the subject. 

6. Some questions naturally arise in such a conlrxt. Is there 
an absolute subject-object differentiation ? Is there a plurality 
within the subject and within the object ? Can there he a unity 
within the sphere of the subject and within the s phcrc of the 
object, the dualism between the subject and ihc object remain¬ 
ing ? Or, is there a unity between the subject and the object 7 
If this be so, is one the product of the other or are both the 
products of that higher unity ? Such are some of the questions 
that had been exercising the intellect of the people front the 
earliest known times in the history of India. Hie earliest literary 
evidence for the history of India is found in the ftgvtda* Even 
here the people arc fully possessed of the complicated problems 
regarding the nature of the world in which they found them¬ 
selves and also regarding the nature of man himself who is in 
the world, and regarding their mutual relation. 

7. There are frequent references in the poetry or the Rgvtda 
to the limitations of the normal man, and even those who are 
Far up in the progression towards true wisdom, there are limita¬ 
tions, We come across references to the secret “Names” and 
secret “Positions** and secret ""Teachings”, There is the differ- 
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cnce between the man who does not know and the man who 
knows. There are references to the transient nature and to 
immortality relating to the man who does not know and the 
man who knows. Wisdom is associated with sweetness and with 
light. In the poem relating to the condition of the universe 
prior to its “Becoming”, there is a reference to a 
(Kami). It is said that in the beginning there arose a “Will”. 
Prior to that there was only some Power ( Tapes). In the 
poem about the “Person”, the Absolute, Supreme Person is the 
source of differentiation (Viral). It is the same philosophy that 
we find in the later phases represented by the UponifStds. 

3. “That One willed—I shall become many”. “There is noth¬ 
ing that is many in this world”. “The individual and the 
Supreme arc identical.” “TAflu art That." “Know the Absolute ; 
one becomes the Absolute.” “There is the Absolute whence all 
this came, in which they remain and into which they arc re¬ 
absorbed.” This world was “Non-being” in the beginning ; this 
world was “Being” in the beginning. In all such statements 
there is the essential factor that the differentiation arose from 
a unity which is of the nature of knowledge. The differentiation 
is not a “Being” in the beginning, but had its origin m a 
“Being” and was a “Being” even from the beginning only to that 
extent, Wc do not know how they arrived at such conclusions 
about the nature of the world. The tradition is that they had 
developed certain transcendental powers of intellect whereby 
they could see beyond the normal sphere of vision. The capacity 
dwindled among the people at a later stage. It cannot be that 
they, in their personal nature as individuals, could see the unity 
and communicate their knowledge in language form. What they 
could sec was only some “Beyond” of this aggregate of diffe¬ 
rentiation. Such a “Beyond” can be nothing but an Absolute 


Unity. What is not any of this differentiation, not even the 
aggregate of the differentiation, is what is termed the Absolute. 

9. The postulation of the Absolute as the source of the diffe¬ 
rentiated world as its efleet, is only a statement in language 
of what cannot be stated in language. This is again and again 
■emphasised in the Vpenhctds. That the “Absolute" is lxyond of 
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the normal vision is also stated frequently in the poetry of the 
Rgueda* The statement about the Absolute being the source 
and the differentiation as the effect does not mean that there 
was a time when there was only an Absolute and that 
at a certain stage, in course of time, there was a rr \\ ill 3 and on 
activity in the Absolute which produced the differentiation. 
At best it can mean that in terms relating to the facts within 
the differentiation, the relation of the differential Eon to the 
Absolute Is one of cause and effect* In the world ni dlffercnii-i^ 
tion, the process from cause to effect is one of composition ot 
parts into a whole and of differentiation from uniformity. It 
we take a piece of material and siart breaking it Into parts and 
into their parts and so on, we must reach a state when a further 
break will not be possible ; that is the absolute stage from which 
we can start the process of building up* Different kinds of such 
combinations produce different composites, and in this process, 
differentiadons and further differentiations are also produced* 
The process of a change from the cause to the effect, from the parts 
to the whole, from the less differentiated to the more differentiated 
is only within the differential km ; it can have no reference to 
the Absolute, 

io. From the reference to the Will which is at the root of the 
differentiation, as mentioned in the poem about the condition of 
the world prior to differentiation, and Irorn the reference to the 
the “Person” as the source or the differentiated world, found in 
the tfdQi and also trom the men lion there itsell of the Secrets 
in the world known only to the few gifted people of w isdom, and 
further from the relation of wisdom to sweetness, we have to 
conclude that if there is a cause and effect relationship between 
the two, it is the object that is the effect and it Is the subject 
that is the source. No Indian drinker has postulated that 
primarily there was only dead matter and that In that dead 
matter, life and intelligence came at a laicr stage. The world 
Is a manifestation in a differentiated form of the unity of the 
nature of Intelligence or Knowledge ; or the world is manifested 
to the intelligence and through the intelligence* Within this 
differentiation, there arc the individuals who are the subjects 
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and the facts outside that are the objects* The the world is a 
composite of this subject-object variety. 

11. The phenomenon known as cognition may be momentary* 
But there is a continuity in this series of momentary cognitions. 
It is this continuity that is called the man* If there is a conti- 
unity, then the continuous momentary facts must either be a 
manifestation of such isolated facts in a common medium, or 
they must be the aspects of a continuous substrate. To say that 
the re Is a continuous momc n tary funct ioni ng without a function¬ 
ary is a contradiction within itself. Ie is the continuum itself that 
is the functionary* The same is the the case with movement 
or cognition. If there is a continuous aeries of movements, 
there must be something that moves ; it may be the continuity 
itself that moves. In the same way, if there arc momentary 
cognitions that form a continuous series, there is the continuty 
that is the cognLscr. At least the function, the movement and 
the cognition, arc the aspects of a substrate in the form of 
the oontmuty in them. If there is no such fact as what 
functions or what moves or what cognises, how can we 
say that they form a series, distinct from another series* 
What differentiates one series from another series is this indivi¬ 
duality. The momentary phenomena are aspects of this indivi¬ 
duality. 

is* The position remains unchanged whether the oilier series 
aer distinct from the one series relating to a particular subject that 
wc can think of, or whether they arc within the sphere of the cogni¬ 
tions of a momentary nature forming a series, which is the subject* 
If there is only one ** 1 ” and if the "He” anil the "You” and the 
"This” arc ail within the sphere of this “I”, then there is unity in 
the world and that unity is in the form oniHeltigencc. If there 
is a variety in such series, then they all should form into a unity 
coming within a higher "I” as the subject* When once the 
objective world is accepted as not in Itself real, and when once 
it is accepted that the object is only an aspect of the subject, the 
unity of a subject, of an "I" In the w r orId, Is unavoidable. 

13* If the "I” comprises the "He” and the "You” also within 
its sphere, it is reasonable that what is called the ll Hc” and the 
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*You” arc also similar subjects in the form of “I" and that the 
original f, F* becomes a <l You” or a “He'* comprised within that* 
Such are deductions necessitated by the very nature of the "J”. 
Just as “I" have no means of knowing what the “He” or the “You 
really can be as subjects in the form of “I”, in the same way the 
“He” and the “You” as subjects in the form of another “I” 
cannot have any means of knowing the original “I”* what this 
“I t+ may be. The only rational position is to take the “I” 
and the “He” and the “You” as coordinate aspects of a Super 
4< I” or as facts within the sphere of such a Super “I”. 

14. If t on the other hand, the scries is accepted as just a con¬ 
tinuum without a common substrate, then perhaps a position of 
rejecting the absolute reality of even this continuum of momentary 
cognitions becomes inevitable. That will be equivalent to the 
recognition of a fact outside of th c sphere of cogn ition. One may 
caLI it a void (iSunya) ; one may say that it is not a fact. Yet it 
is at least a “State”* And that “State” is absolutely outside of 
the sphere of the momentary cognitions. The recognition or 
such a "State” demands the recognition of some subject 
within whose sphere that “State** conics. It is such a necessity 
that resulted in the postulation of a Super “I s \ A negation 
is only another positive. It is the nature of consciousness that 
it cannot absolutely negate itself. There can be a negation 
of this aspect or that aspect* which really is nothing but positing 
another aspect* Everything is within the sphere of consciousness* 
if it is not within the sphere of one consciousness, it is within the 
sphere or another. Thus, prior to the coming into existence of 
scries which may be designated “I” and after the lapse of this 
senes, there must have been and there must come into existence 
other series, which in themselves arc forms of "I”, but which i 
have designated “He” or “You”* 

15. In this way we come to the position that within the sphere 
of"!”, the series known as "He” and “You** are as much realities 
as the "I” itself. Each such series is an individual. Thus, the 
world consists of an infinite number of individuals, distributed 
in space and in time with their respective extensions, each such 
individual occupying only a limited extension in time and space. 
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There is a gradation among them in respect of their powers of 
bringing objective facts within their sphere. Some can see 
facts not see n by others; sonic can hear sounds not heard bv olhc rs 
and some can react to facts mentally to which other minds may 
be dead and insensitive. In so far as the entire universe is in the 

form of a Super Consciousness, the gradation must be measured 

from the top to the bottom. In terms ot the language that ex¬ 
presses facts of the known world, the start is from that Super 
Consciousness and the movement is to the lower strata. Em¬ 
phasising again the fact that there was no absolute starting 
point for such a differentiation, it is found slated that the first 
stages consisted or forms of consciousness higher in grade than 
man and than the lower living beings like animals and birds and 
wees. Thus, in the poem in the figeeda relating to Lhe 
condition of the world prior to differentiation, there is mention 
of the gods as coming within the early stages oi this differen¬ 
tiation. In the poem about the Supreme Person (Piirusa), 
gods, demi-gods (Sddhjiu) and poets of transcendental vision 
(fists) are spoken of as having started the creation of die world 
after the first stage in differentiation. If there is a source, 
if there is something that can be designated by the term “Source” 
in relation to the world of differentiation, that is the Supreme. 

11 does not mean that the course of the world process is one of 
decadence ; what It means is that the differentiation started from 
the undifferentiated which is Supreme and that the individual 
facts of the differentiated World arc only aspects of the Supreme. 
And that Supreme is of the nature of intelligence, life, sentience, 
consciousness- 

i6. If the knowing individual is to be traced back to the Supreme 
Intelligence, the objective world cannot be traced back to another 
source. The fact of the objective world must also be aspects 
uf that same Supreme [ they are aspects of the same Intelligence. 
Unless they are aspects of Intelligence, intelligence cannot bring 
them within its own sphere. “I” can cognise “This only when 
the "This”' has some factors in common to the “I”. The "I" 
becomes the kneenug "I" because of some increased ratio in it 
of the subjective factor in the differentiation, and "This” 
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becomes the kwttm st Thb TT because of the increased ratio in it of 
the objective factor in the differentiation. Thus, both the sub¬ 
ject and the object in the differentiated world are aspects of the 
same undifferentiated Supreme. The difference between the 
Subject and the object is not in the matter or their content ; 
the difference is in ihe mailer of the ratio in their constituents. 
When I see an object, 1 am not an immaterial consciousness* 
nor is the object an absolutely lifeless matter. I am aide to sec 
the thing laccausc of the material constituent in me, and also 
because of the consciousness content of the object. 

17. Does it mean that when 1 sec a rock* the rock is seeing me 
too? That is exactly what it is. When I am seeing another 
man, I know also that lie h seeing me* besides my knowing 
him. Bui I am not able to know how the rock is seeing me. 
This difference is due to the more or less equal ratio of ihe cons¬ 
tituents in me and in the man I see and to the unequal ratio 
between the rock and myself. All the same, there is the subject- 
live dement in die rock and there is Ihe objective side in me 
so far as that objective nature in the rock is concerned. In 
the same way, there are the gods and the demi-gods. In them 
the objective side is in such a small ratio in relation to their 
subjective side that I am not able to get them within my subjec¬ 
tive factor* That is why I am not able to see the gods and die 
demi-gods. Even the great poets of transcendental vision are 
not within the sphere of my cognition. But they all sec me, 
just as I am able to sec a rock. 

18. When there was the differentiation, what took place was 
not a division of the Absolute into a pure subject side and a pure 
object side. What took place was an uneven distribution of ihe 
subject and the object sides in the world or differentiation. 
There is nothing in the differentiated world that is only a subject 
and there is nothing in the differentiated world that is purely 
an object* On account of the difference in the ratio, we make 
a distinction like gods and demi-gods that are only subjects* who 
can never be the object of our cognition, and rocks and other 
things that are only objects and never subjects, while men and 
and other living beings are both subjects and objects* Science 
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may not recognise the first variety, what arc only subjects without 
their being objects of our cognition. They may not also accept 
the subjective side of rocks and other dead material. But 
science accepts that man and the living beings have a inculty 
called the faculty-of cognising, and that they are at the same time 
objects of cognition by others. How far below in the gradations 
of organic formations does such an ability to cognise persists ? 
We do not know. Scientists are not agreed on this point. 
Theories have been brought forward that even plants and trees 
can react to external stimuli, that they too have pleasure 
and pain and hunger and thirst and sleep and waking, In 
ancient India, the presence of a subjective dement is accepted in 
al! forms of the differentiated world. 

19, The phenomenon known as cognition is a wonderfulfc ature 
in our life. It is not merely a reaction to the immediately present 
facts. It ultimately comprehends the whole world, Man is 
able to see the whole universe. Whatever may be the proportion 
of the actual world to the world that has actually come 
within the sphere of man’s cognition, this sphere is 
amazingly vast in comparison to the size or man. It has been 
suggested that man holds more or less a middle place among the 
material formations of the world. The electrons are as much 
smaller than man as man is smaller than the giant star). If 
such a tiny part of the world can bring within its own sphere of 
comprehension such an immense part of the universe, such a 
capacity must be something wonderful. Can such a factor be 
confined to the Earth and to a small part of the facts or the 
Earth ? At present, the number ofmen on the Earth is calculated 
to be less than thirty hundred millions, really an insignificant 
number in comparison to the numbers which scientists make 
use of in calculating the facts of the world. Il what U called 
life be confined to the Earth, and even on the Earth if rationality 
is confined to men, it must l>e an accident in the world and not 
a fact that has to be seriously taken note of. And yet such a 
tiny factor in such a tiny part of the universe has such an immense 
scope, to bring such an immense field within its comprehension. 
It is far more rational to hold that what is called life on earth 
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"is an aspect of something that is universal in origin and scope * 

ao. Such a “Life Universal 11 implies a iirivcrsal intelligence* 
a universal cognition, a universal volition and many other things. 
All such things are implied by the terms “intelligence and life”. 
The world is at least intelligently planned and intelligently 
operated. Whether it is intelligence itself or an cvolute from 
intelligence, it makes no difference. Intelligence controls itself 
and also it evolutcs. When scientists say that the world is 
controlled by a natural law* what does ii mean? They have 
the experience of the results of an intelligent planning and 
an intelligent operation ; they sec such a result in the plan and 
in the operation in the whole world. Law is nothing but the 
external counter-part of intelligence* If there is no intelligence, 
there is no difference between law and chaos. IT a scientist 
plans an apparatus and if a child plays with toys* there is intelli¬ 
gence in the former and there is also a law, while there is only 
caprice and chaos in the latter. 

2i + When we examine the world as what “I know”, then the 
world has to be thought of in terms of intelligence. I have an 
intelligence and I have a notion of what is Saw and order and a 
regular relation of an event and its sequence* There is no law 
absolutely independent of what 4l I know”. When we examine 
the world as “What is”* then we transfer the law regulating 
the events that we know into that system in the world also. 
Even without assuming an intelligence to the events so regulated, 
such a transfer of the effect of intelligence to such external events 
is possible in the case of the scientists. At best what can be 
said about the point of view of science is that they can manage 
the whole of their science without recognising an intelligence 
behind the events of the world as a whole ; there Is a law. 
But they cannot deny that what is a law is nothing different from 
what is known by intelligence* and as such they cannot deny 
the presence of an intelligence behind the events of the world. 
ir p instead of the in difference to the problem which scientists 
show to the problem of a universal intelligence at the back 
of the plan and operation of the events of the world, they arc 
given only two choices* namely, either to recognise such an 
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i atdligence or to deny Uncertainly their own position will compel 
the scientists to recognise such an intelligence. 

as.When there is a recognition of such a Universal Intelligence, 
there is ihe recognition of an agent that can know everything, 
that is present everywhere and that has power to do anyth mg. 
Some one among men has to be recognised as capable of knowing 
such an agent, of communicating with him and of passing on his 
Law to the people. There must be successors to such an extra¬ 
ordinary person to guard the law that has been communicated 
by the original Teacher* to teach the law and to enforce the Uw. 
The result has been that law was thrown out by chaos in social 
organisation among men. lam not unaware of such events in the 
world prior to the emergence of what is hailed as rationalistic 
thought and science. But fear should not compel us to evade 
truth. Other methods must be devised to maintain truth and 
also to save humanity from the evil consequences of a deviation 
from the path of truth. 

ag. Adherence to the path of truth need not result in any such 
calamity to humanity. The scientific method could be followed 
up even in the realm of the investigation into such a universal 
intelligence. Men and the events experienced by men are all 
manifestations of such a universal intelligence, and are also 
cvolutes from such an intelligence aspects of it. The law* 
which is the manifestation and operation of that intelligence, 
needs no super-matt and no heirarchy of guardians. It ia just 
there. Science recognises a gradation in knowledge; what 
science refuses to recognise is a gradation in authority according 
to such a gradation in knowledge. It has been found in actual 
experience that the authority' alone continues and not any supe¬ 
riority in knowledge, Ji is possible to recognise a universal intel¬ 
ligence behind the events of the world and at the same lime to 
protect humanity from compulsory beliefs and dangers of 
failure to submit to such beliefs. 

24, Science knows that even within the limits of our 
perknee and or the experiments of science, there are grada¬ 
tions in intelligence and that ihe apparatus of intelligence 
does not function according to any invariable pattern. Thus 
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the human eye can react only to some forms of 

light radiation. The light waves that pass through 

the spectrum, light waves that are visible to the human eye may 
have wave-lengths varying from -njhnf* to “ laojbfll 1 f 
centimetres, the violet being at the shortest end and the red being 
at the longest end. Even here, there is the gradation of intensity* 
A certain gradation of intensity blinds the human eye, while some 
animals may be al>tc to see in Such an intensity ; in very weat light 
man cannot see, while some animals can see only in such mild light 
and become blind when the intensity is increased. Light waves 
cannot pass through certain medium when they are within the 
wavelengths of the visible light, while they pass through such 
medium when their wave-lengths are reduced to —— 
or iftfid iryys" centimetres, what are known as X-rays, 
There are instruments in use among scientists that 
can record the presence of waves having far higher and far 
lower wave-lengths p the cosmic waves far beyond the violet end 
and the long radio waves far beyond the red end. Scientists; 
refer to unknown rays even beyond of this at both ends. 

25. Knowledge or electricity is a recent event in science ; the 
light waves beyond the spectrum on either side, the ultra-violet 
and still shorter waves on one side and the infra-red and the still 
longer waves on the other side were known only during the last 
half a century* Electric transmission without some metallic 
medium is a still later discovery . Why should science say that 
it is, “Thus far and no further"* ? If there arc waves and if there 
are instruments that can record such waves, which are not caught 
by the eyes, why should there not be living organisms that can 
react eo such waves? 

!i6. If certain objects are opaque to some kinds of light waves 
and If they are transparent for other w aves, if ordinary' electric 
waves can be transmitted only through metallic media and if 
longer waves can be transmitted without such media, is it not also 
possible that what are called obstacles to the movement of 
physical bodies need not be obstacles to other forms of bodies ? 
What is called touch can also behave like what is called light. 
The air does not obstruct the movement of my hand, while it 
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obstructs the movement of a piece of paper, which is kept sus¬ 
pended in it* 

$7* What I want to assert is that when * L I know”it does not mean 
that my knowing exhausts the whole sphere of knowing and the 
entire mode of knowing. There are different forms and grada¬ 
tions in Jiving and in knowing. The modes of knowing arc also 
varied. What is a help to know For one becomes an 
■obstacle to know for another. What is presumed to be 
4 'dead matter” may have a life of its own nature* What is 
insentient in our view may be sentient in its own way. All that 
the words drad and iminltnd may mean is only this that there is 
no life and no sentience in them in the way in which there is 
life and sentience In us^ not that there is no sort of life and sent i nee. 
In this sense, there is life everywhere, life pervades everything 
in the world. The world as a whole is “living 11 , the world 
is sentient, 

aB. What is the distinction that we generally draw between 
living and dead matter? There is life when there is a force 
generated from within for growth. Growth is a kind of 
movement. This force for movement from within takes another 
form when the body itself can change its position, as in the case 
of what are termed ^living beings”. A plant can grow ; but 
its movement is restricted to that much change In space. But 
a bird or an animal can change its position. Man develops 
another capacity of changing the environments for his life, 
which plants and animals cannot do, Man changes his environ¬ 
ments 3 and the environments change the nature of man. Thus 
there is what is called progression in man, which is not found in 
plants and animals* If there is any change and progression in 
them, it is brought about from outside, by man. Movement 
implies energy. In this way h we come to the conclusion that life 
and energy are unhLmately the same. Absolutely dead 
matter cannot develop any change and growth and evolution in it. 
This also shows that there Is life at the root of all change and 
evolution in the world. 

29. We receive solar energy ; solar energy sustains life* Plants 
grow receiving the energy and by conserving the energy in the 
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form of various kinds of matter, especially in the form of carbon 
and its compounds- Such vegetation gets into the system of 
human body and helps life in man + What is called energy 
is not a mere physical, dead, mechanical phenomenon in the 
world. Life force and mechanical force are not two different 
things in the world ■ nor is it a fact that mechanical force simply 
helps life to develop. Life force and mechanical force are 
aspects of the same force. Since it b found in our own 
experiences that mechanical force cannot be generated without 
some force behind it, it follows tliat it is life force that converts 
it self into another aspect called the mechanical force. The 
movement of electrons in an atom, the movement of the planets 
round the sun and of the Satellites round the planets* the move¬ 
ment in the solar system within the stellar system and of the whole 
stellar system in the universe, and the movements outwardly 
of the whole universe, the phenomenon that is now known as the 
expanding universe—not one of them can be called a mere 
mechanical process. There is mechanical movement following 
certain laws* because k is the process of a life forcc ? a process 
controlled by intcltigence. 

30. We speak of the Sun as a burning mass or matter 5 we 
speak of the moon as a cold mass of matter, too cold for “life”, 
and also of some plants as too near the Sun or too far from the 
Sun to have the temperature in which alone life can operate. 
All that we can say is that in such regions there cannot be liTe 
as we understand life on earth- That docs not mean that there 
is no life at alL What is a burning mass of matter and what is 
called a cold mass of matter can be the very regions that have 
the natural temperature for another form of life. The life-pheno¬ 
mena in such regions may not react to our modes of communica- 
tion. The mode of life there, the mode of sensation* the mode 
of movement, all of them may be different there from what it is 
on the Earth. Wc on the Earth cannot respond to their life 
and to their lire activities. We may send radio signals. But 
do they understand the phenomenon of such waves as we under¬ 
stand it ? O ur eyes cannot react to such waves and we know only 
the behaviour of physical objects under the influence of such 
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unvcs. May be* that to the life elsewhere they are what are light 
waves to us, 

3 t ^Science takes note of only the reaction of the external pheno¬ 
mena to instruments deviced by the scientists to record the beha¬ 
viour of things in specific conditions. Science knows only such 
behaviour; science does not know, and docs not claim to know also* 
the true nature of the thing whose behaviour is recorded by the 
instruments. The conclusions arrived at by the scientistsre late 
to very important matters connected with the nature of the 
world. But there are other aspects of the things of the world 
that too have a great importance. When we approach die 
problem of the nature of the facts of the external world from 
the point of view of the reaction of the things on our knowing 
faculty* the problem takes another direction. That is what I 
have tried to explain till now. That inanimate and animate 
forganic) matter arc different From each other that the latter 
is a later phenomenon and is also a phenomenon of a higher grade 
in the process or ev olution, and other scientific theories arc only 
postulates made out of facts as recorded on instruments. When 
wc approach the problem from the point of view of the reaction 
the Facts of the world to our ow n knowing faculty, the conclu¬ 
sion is that every thing is an aspect of '‘Intelligence”* that there 
is no such absolute distinction between animate and inanimate 
matter* that there is no gradation between die two and no pro¬ 
gression from inanimate to animate matter. 

32. The presence of life behind every fact of the universe 
is accepted in all systems or thought in India. Even, in (he Bud- 
dhistic system of the doctrine of momentary cognitions with 
their objects as aspects of such cognitions, the fact of the presence 
of Intelligence behind (he objects of the wortd is a cardinal 
point. In the other important system of Buddhistic thought, 
namely, the view of even this series of momentary cognitions 
bring an illusion, the presence of the cognition is accepted ; 
the only difference is that its ultimate reality is denied here. 
There is no world without Intelligence, according to both the 
systems. 
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33. In the Vedic system or thought, there are two main 
currents. There is a view that in so far as every form of movement 
and change has to be taken as being controlled by an Intelli¬ 
gence, the Intelligence Itself has to be recognised as of the nature 
of energy, of change and movement. In its ultimate nature* 
there is a harmonious, rhythmic movement ; in die phenomenal 
naturc ? there is clash* there are cross currents. The former 
state is not noticed as movement, while the latter is what is known 
as change and movement. 

34, There is the other view that the Absolute Intelligence 
is of the nature or still, silent* static, positive “Being 51 * with 
no “Becoming' 1 , with no scope for any negation, The pheno¬ 
menal world is a disturbance in its true nature. This is the 
position taken up in the Monistic School of the Vtdanta system. 
The other two schools of Vcdanta is more inclined towards the 
other view. The Mlmiiftsa is definitely this latter. Tn the two 
latter Schools of Vtdebtla, there is a tendency to identify this 
Absolute with a Person, with Intelligence, while in the Mim&hsa 
this Absolute is taken only as an existence* and intelligence is 
attributed only to the phenomenal world ; intelligence follows 
the nature of this absolute “Being;”. They call tt Dhdtmtf (Law). 
The Law and M Life ss are concomitant, neither being without the 
the other, 

“I know*\ This is the starting point for me. I take 
the world as objective ; it can be objective only to the extent that 
it is the object for a subject* I accept the full implications of such 
a starting point. We can deal with the problem of man and 
the problem of man*s relation to the world only iT we consider 
the world as the object of man, man being the subject. From 
this start* we may have to move to further oppositions* like man 
being himself an object for another Super Subject. In this 
position taken up here, there is no conflict with modem science* 
Since the start Is different, the direction and the goal are also 
different. The problem relate to the world in both ; but the 
actual problems are not identical, in spite of this identical 
subject-matter. The aspects are different. 
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36- Various important problems that can legitimately come 
within the scope of scientific and rational investigation relating to 
the world, are notv kept outside the sphere of science on account 
oT the restrictions which science has imposed upon itself ; science 
recognises only such phenomena which can be recorded by the 
apparatus of science. There is an internal apparatus that can 
react to the phenomena of the external world ? and that cannot 
react on the scientists* apparatus. On account of this restriction, 
subjects like subconscious phenomena, clairvoyance, telepathy, 
premonition and all such facts as come within PoTQ-Psychafagfj do 
not receive the attention they receive. Religion is discredited : 
fl&gtc practices are discredited. May l>e that religion and Toga t 
as they are understood—and practised at present—have to thank 
only themselves for such a neglect from science. But science iisclt 
was not the science which it is now. A defect Is no reason for 
neglect ; defects must be remedied and facts must be accepted for 
Investigation. 

37* Science is perfecting instruments for recording the behaviour 
of things under different conditions, and such perfected instru¬ 
ments perfect science. Here is a progression along a double line. 
Man’s internal apparatus also stands in need of the same perfec¬ 
tion, and along with such perfection* knowledge of things in the 
world that do not react to the scientists' apparatus will also 
progress towards perfection. Such a new course will take along 
time to yield any appreciable results ; but that is no reason 
for any diffidence in taking up the investigation. Science did 
not make progression in a day. What is the science of Galilio 
and New ton by the side or the science of today ? Galilio did not 
know’ Kcpler*s Laws of planetary motions, and he did not know 
the planets on the further outskirts of the solar system now known 
to us* Newton’s physics has given place to Einsicinian physics. 
Faraday had no notion of transmission of electricity by wireless 
and of trans-spec tral rays* Then we have Aero-plants and rockets,, 
unhdivable to the scientists of the last century. It may take a few 
centuries of progression before man will be able to have direct 
contact with the facts of the world without the aid of records 
made by instruments. In that condition, scientists will know w hat 
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a thing is, not merely how a thing behaves under a certain con- 

diiion as recorded by an instrument. 

38. It is such a power that we find recorded in the poetry 
of the Vedas and in the discussion recorded in the Upawsads- 
The Yoga system of philosophy deals with the same problem. In the 
SsAkkja system there is the theory of a subtlc-body (LMga-iorfre) 
which takes up and casts off the gross bodies. The problem of 
cells still remains a mystery to the scientists. I here are many 
other mysteries in the world which scientists have not been able 
to explain. The Vtdanla speaks about an Absolute which is of the 
nature of Intelligence, of which the phenomenal world is an 
evolute, of which the phenomenal world is a part, to which 
the phenomenal world is subordinate. All systems of thought 
in India speaks about a continutity in life transcending the changes 
noted from body to body. A targe number or such bodies can be 
strung together along the Time-Line into a unity, and all such 
strings can be brought together into another unity along the 
Space-extension. 

39. The only concession that is wanted from the scientists is 
that they must recognise the existence of an apparatus within man, 
parallel to the instruments which the scientists perfect. For 
this, the scientists must recognise that there is a real wattist 
also in the picture along with his science and the facts of science. 
Gan the scientists say that what their instruments can perform 
is absolutely beyond their own capacity? If radio communi¬ 
cation is possible through empty space, why should a similar 
mental communication be impossible through space? If an instru¬ 
ment can record very minute waves and electrons, why should not 
man himself receive the impressions ? If through fuel-energy, 
the gravitation of the Earth can be counter-acted enabling 
bodies to revolve round the earth at speeds nearly twenty times 
the velocity of the surface of the Earth in its rotation round the 
Sun, why should not some energy be developed from within man 
himself to perform such a thing ? Instruments have not been per¬ 
fected that can recorded radiations of wave-lengths shorter than 
the “Cosmic Waves” or longer than the "Long Radio Waves”, 
Instruments have not been perfected that can record the 
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behaviour of material particles that are smaller than electrons. 
Does radiation reduce itself into an absolute zero, do material 
particles reduce themselves nto an absolute zero value at any 
stage ? Or is it a reduction into a state of absolute fineness in both 
cases and yet retaining a positive value ? Or is it a reduction into 
an gradations of fineness ? What is meant by “Unknown” ? 

Is it what is QbsQliittfjp outside the sphere of man*s knowing ? 
Or is it what is outside the present knowledge of man? The 
former alternative is an impossibility and the latter implies a 
means of knowing* Man himself must contain such a means of 
knowing what is postulated on the basis of what is already known, 
40* There are facts beyond what are now known by min, and 
such facts can be known by man, because—I KNOW* 


CHAPTER ly- 

ORiGIN OF MAN* 


i. There h practically no system of thought in the world 
In any country and at any period in the history of man, when 
the thinkers did not postulate a beginning for the world and (or 
the human race in the world. Belief in some Supernatural 
Power as the cause and as the source of the world and of man 
is common to practically all ancient systems of thought. Modem 
science too accepts such a Power, though the scientists give a new 
appellation and a new role to that Power. The ancient thinkcr 3 
identified this Power with a person ; it is the God. God is 
always there, is all-powerful and all-kuowing. He is 
terrible tn those %vho do not follow his commands ; but he 


can be merciful to those who worship him, who obey his law. He 
created the w r orld and man in the world . He created animals 
and trees. He distributed the surface of the Earth into land 
and water, and into rivers, plains, mountains and oceans. In 
most of the systems, it is not said that God would destroy the 
world which he created at a later time. 

2, In modern science, there is that Power, But that 
Power has no relation to a person. It has no relation to life 
either. Its function started earlier than life, and life is a conse¬ 
quence of its operation. They call it the “Natural Law . 
While God created the world from ‘‘Nothing”, the ^Natural Law 


operated in a positive source. It was undifferentiated, uniform 
matter from which the world evolved through the operation of 
such a Natural Law r . They also postulate an end for the world. 
I need not go into the various theories about the nature of the 
Universe, its origin and its destiny as formulated in modern 
science. Newtonian physics and Darwin s theory oi the origin 
of the w j orld have given way to the Relativity or Einstein. Cold, 
uniform, matter, development of heat, radiation and Lowering 
of temperature, solidification and the remnants of cold solid 
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matter, the possibility of complete death for the Sim and for the 
world, and the possible disappearance of the universe—ail 
such Speculations arc liahlc to give way to a theory of an eternal 
universe. The theory of “the Expanding Universe” has given rise 
to various theories about the origin of the world ; it may be from 
some Atom* 

3. Tf there is radiation from a centre, there must be some 
accumulation in another centre. If cold matter developed heat 
at any point within, there must have been radiation from another 
point. If there is decomposition, there must be rocomposition. 
Otherwise, the question “Why” stares us in the face. The 
only rational conclusion is that the universe is eternal, entcrnally 
dynamic. Gold materialism, ignoring man and his life and his 
feeling, worshipping the instruments of measurements and of 
recording—all these are also giving way to some element of 
humanism in modern science. Newton. Darwin and Einstein 
are the three giant pillars to support the modern theories about 
the nature of the universe. Einstein sometimes flies up into 
philosophical heights. The sensation of the mystical has produced 
in Einstein the experience of the most beautiful and the most 
profound emotion. He considers a man to whom such an emo¬ 
tion is a stranger, who cannot wonder and stand rapt in awe, 
as nothing better than dead. To him the centre of true religious¬ 
ness is to know and 10 feel that what is impenetrable to man does 
really exist, that it manifests itself as the highest wisdom and the 
most radiant beauty which man's dull faculties can comprehend 
only in the most primitive form. Einstein is noi afraid or God. 
He speaks ofhis humble admiration Tor the illimitable “Superior 
Spirit 3 ' who reveals Himself in the slight details which man is 
able to perceive with his frail and feeble mind. To him, the 
idea of a God consists in an emotional conviction that there is 
present a “Superior Reasoning Power* 1 , revealed in the Incom¬ 
prehensible universe. 

4. I do not think that Einstein was acquainted with 
Indian thoughts relating to the nature of the universe. Y"et 
what a dose relation there is between his views stated above and 
the approach of thinkers in ancient India regarding the same 
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problem. India never accepted an origin for the world and for 
man. There may be a relative beginning ; there is no absolute 
beginning. There is no God who is ihe creator of the world 
and who is also the controller of the world process. Einstein 
has been able to postulate his iC Unified Field Theory” to cons¬ 
truct a bridge between the Theory of Relativity wtrch he himself 
has evolved and the Quantum Theory. The former has given 
a shape to our concepts of space, time, gravitation a nd e reali¬ 
ties in the universe too remote and too vast to be perceived- 
The latter has given a shape to our concepts of the atom, the 
basic units of matter and energy and the realities that are too 
elusive and too small to be perceived. Einstein was impressed 
by the hormony and uniformity of Nature, and what he has 
done is to evolve a single edifice of physical laws to encompass 
both the phenomena of the atom and the phenomena of outer 
space. Einstein has brought the law's of gravitation and the 
the laws of electro-magnetism within one basic structure of 
universal law. According to him two structures or space 
independent of each other is intolerable. Einstein has not 
constructed a still higher Superstructure to incorporate ihis 
* d Theory” and his belief in a “Superior 

Reasoning Power” revealed in the incomprehensible universe. 

5, It is this latter that has been achieved by the thinkers of 
ancient India. They were able to effect a unity between matter 
and energy, and this unity W'as further extended to a unity 
between the objective world and the subjective man. The 
physical law that governs the behaviourof the facts in the external 
world and the moral law that governs the lilc of man* tame under 
a common law of the world. The moral law is as much an 
objective fact of the world as the physical law. Neither of them 
were created by any individual. They are ever there in the 
world. All of them come under the c< SuperIor Reasoning 
Power‘j as revealed in the incomprehensible worlds The 
position taken up in the Indian systems of thought is something 
unique in the w r orld. It is only hinted at in modern science j 
it is not yet an accepted doctrine of the modem science* II 
any sort of approachment is possible between modern science 
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and ancient thought, it is only in the field or ancient Indian 
thought. Modern science has only to incorporate the views 
given expression to by Einstein into the structure of science to 
make it more or less identical with ancient Indian doctrines. 
If Indian thought is to make an ap preachment to any other system 
of thought, ancient or modem, regarding the fundamental 
problem of the nature of the world, the possibility is only in the 
case of modern science. Even the most ancient thought on 
religious matters in the world, as represented by the religion of 
Zoroaster, which is die closest genealogically too to Indian 
thoughts found in the Vedas is very Tar from the Vedic thought, 
and is more allied to the Semitic way of thinking on such problems. 

6. I n the Aoti it, which is t he 1 itc rary record of the tcachi ngs 
of Zoroaster, there is the description of the creation of sixteen 
regions by Ahtira Mazda, die creation of sixteen counter-regions 
of evil by his enemy. Ahu ra Mazda is the all-powerful Lord of th e 
world. There is no such One, All-powerful God in the 
Vedas. In the Vedas, the differentiated world came out of an 
impersonal “Person”, or it came out or an undifferentiated 
“Uniform” on account of some mysterious “Will” in it. The 
All-maker and the Golden Womb are not creators in the strict 
sense of the term “Creator”. They gave a form to the world 
according to some Jaw which is eternal. They moulded the 
world. The Heaven and the Earth are spoken of as the father 
and the mother. There is mention of the birth of even gods. 
That “reason ’’controls the evolution of the world, that “Life” 
is behind the entire process in the world, is the cardinal doctrine 
of the Vedas. This position has been interpreted in various 
way's in later times in ancient India ; but the fundamental pos¬ 
ition remains constant and unaltered in all systems of thought. 

7. The Siinkhja system postulates a dualism between 
Matter and Life. The terms “Matter" and “Life*' are not quite 
precise. Wh at is cal led ‘ ‘Malter’ ’ has the potendaiit ics of “Life* f 
and what is called “Life” hits no function. That Life is only a 
superior reason. It is jost there ; it does not act, it docs not 
operate, it docs not function. Function is only in the “Matter”, 
and this function in “Matter” consists of the “Life” fund Iona nd 
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mechanical function . But such a function can be explained 
only through the postulation of a superior reason. The “Matter 5 * 
in this dualism, is called/Vaijf? "the primal cause 55 and the "Life 5 * 
h called Puniw (the Person), Hie “Life 51 cannot function ( and 
the "Matter” can function only on account of the presence of 
she "Life 5 ** It is the combination of these two factors that 
acccunts for the differentiation. 

8- It is definitely stated in the standard text on the 
&aiU:h}a system of philosophy that the creation, Lc. f the differeri- 
t union, is brought about by the conjunction of the Ptmtsu 
(Life) and the Prakrit (Matter) ; their conduction is 1 liter the 
conjunct ion of a lame man and a blind man for a journey. 
The lame man is in need of some one to carry him so that there 
can be the movement and the blind man wants some one to show 
him the way for the same purpose. Neither can accomplish the 
journey without eonjuctkn with the other. This is my presentation 
of doctrine of the Sdnkhja system. The traditional interpretation 
has something more to say. What I have given above is only the 
second half of a vensc ; the first half says that the purpose of this 
conjunction is that there may be "sight” on the Furusa side and 
"detachment 5 * on the Prakrit side. This is what is found in the 
commentators of the medieval timcs ? and this is the 
interpretation given in modern time also, following the medieval 
commentators. 

9* There is some fundamental question involved here 3 and 
for this reason, lam giving cne of the standard translations into 
English for this verse : 

The association of the two, which is like that of a lame 
man and a blind man, is Tor the purpose of the Primal 
Nature being contemplated (as such) by the Spirit, 
and for the release or the Spirit (from three-fold misery) ; 
from this (association) creation proceeds, 

I n th:s translation, there is a definite purpose introduced in die 
case of the association of Matter and Spirit and the consequent 
creation. The purpose is that the Spirit might see the Matter 
in its true form and thereby may get release from the three¬ 
fold sufferings of man, which three-fold sufferings have been 
given in an earlier chapter, dealing with the Svfikhja system. 
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io. There is another interpretation possible for this passage. 

I have to give the English equivalents for the various terms m 
the passage in the order in which the terms occur there. 

Or the Purusa —for the purpose of vision—for the purpose 
of nhStractiott—similarly of PmdMna —like that of a lame 
man and a blind man—of even the two—there is the 
cor junction—produced i hereby—is the creation. 
purusa is the Spirit and Fntdhana is another term for P™' . rff ° r 
Matter. Instead or taking the two words in the possessive 
case, “of the Purus*” and “of the PradhSim” as syntactical 
related tn the two purposes, it is equally possible to syntactically 
relate them to the numeral 'W in the possesive case tn the 
second half, being in apposition to the Latter. There is a com- 
bination of the two, namely, the Purus* and the Pradkaaa ; 
factor brought about by the Puruf* is "Vision and the Tactor 
brought about by the Pradhann is “Abstraction . The world 
of differentiation is made up of these two c etnenis, urusa 
PradhSna in conjunction. If there had been only one, there 
would not have'been either the fector of vision or the factor 


*rmovement. , * 1S * _ 

[i. In the classical interpretation, there is implud 

beginning and a close, some ultimate purpose served by one of the 
chLnts, by PradMna, for the other, the Hm*. This creates 
ail kinds of difficulties. Why did what is essentially detached, 
E-t entangled? The ultimate purpose is necessitated by this 
unwanted beginning. There is also some difficulty in construing 
the passage in this way. There arc two possessive nouns and 
iwo purposes mentioned, and normally we attach each purpose 
to each noun. But the purposes are for only one of them, nam sly, 
the Purusa (Spirit). Then the possessive at the end of the first 
half will have to be taken as the object for vision by the Purusa. 
This is not a very happy cons-ruetion. Yet the usual construction 
is in such a way that the Purusa sees the Prate# and gets released 
From Prukrti. But all are agreed that there is no real beginning 
tor such an association. Even then there is to b= an end for what 
has no beginning, a rather illogical position to take, ir the 
association has not got any beginning, such an association 
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becomes natural to the Pimisa, and what is natural has no end. 
This is another difficulty, 

12. i he term kaimlyn (Abstraction) has been interpreted 
by classical commentators as signifying a release from the 
three-fold suffering in man’s life. They are what are brought 
alxmt by one Irom within (AdhyStmUa), what are brought about 
by the Eltmeniais (AdhibhattiAa) and what arc brought about 
lw Pro\ idenee (Adhidaivifo 1), I he remedy lor all such sufferings 
is prescribed in the various sciences like medicine and In reli¬ 
gion. It is none of the business of a philosopher to find out 
and prescribe and provide remedies for the normal sufferings 
of a man in his ordinary life, A philosopher deals with the 
sufferings of a philosopher, and prescribes philosophical remedies. 
Kctivalya, Abstraction, is something different from this release. 
Krioalya Is the state nf being Koala, the stale of being just oneself, 
free from any admixture with other factors. This must lie ihc 
Jactor which Pradkdita, Matter, provides in this combination 
or Spirit, (lie Spirit contributing the element of “Vision”. 

■ 3 ’ 1 d n know how lar we can push the comparison 
with the association of a blind and a lame man, in this context. 
Certainly what the lame man contributes is vision and what the 
blind man contributes is movement, which the lame man cannot 
provide. The Kohaha, Abstraction, must have some relation 
to what the blind man provides in that combination, if we arc 
to take the comparison to mean all that it is capable of meaning, 
just as what the lame man provides is vision, which the Spirit 
also provides. If we arc to accept the classical interpretation, 
the lame man must be the superior; his business Is to sec that 
the blind man takes him in the proper direction and leaves 
him at his destination, free and alone. Ihc blind man has no 
destination and no purpose of his own. Thus their union is not 
on a co-ordinate basis ; it is on a basis of the superior and the 
inferior. This interpretation is necessitated bv the religious 
beliefs ot the classical period, when Matter was condemned 
and Spirit was elevated to the high pedestal, 

14. In the beginning or the text, it has been specifically 
Stated that religion docs not provide an adequate remedy 
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for the: philosophers suflc ring, involving as the religious remedj 
dces 3 gradations and impurities. This itself is the philosopher s 
true sufTeringi why there is such a gradation and differentiation, 
such a distinction between what is pure and what is impure. 
Yet the classical commentators interpret the text on the basis 
or religious beliefs current in the classical period. It is she reli¬ 
gious bias of the classical period that ties at the root of theories 
like "the higher life, how to Jive more perfectly in the spirit”* 
This is the preference of the man of religion; this is not a correct 
presentation of the position of a philosopher, 

13 + Matter and Spirit are equal and co-ordinate partners 
in a joint function. The destiny of man is not the point at issue 
here* where we are dealing with the problem of the origination 
of man ; that point will be dealt with in the appropriate context. 
The position is quite dear that the world process has its origin 
in a combination of Matter and Spirit. There is no purpose in 
this combination ; there is only a consequence natural 10 the 
combination. There is .Vision, there is Abstraction, associated 
with this combination of Matter and Spirit. From the com¬ 
parison with the combination of a blind man and a lame man* 
the “Abstraction” seems to be in the form of a movement, which 
the Spirit is not capable of providing, 

i6 r In the passage im m ediately previous to the one that has 
been considered now,it is said that Matter is realty insentient, life¬ 
less, and yet in this combination it appears as ifit were sentient, as 
if it is endowed with life, and that the Spirit that has no activity, 
being just an indifferent observer, appears as if It is functioning, 
which function is really the part of Matter, Thus* in this combi' 
nation there is a mutual transfer of attributes. The two factors 
constituting the world are so intermixed that one cannot separate 
them, one cannot distinguish them* What w r c find is only a 
living and functioning mechanism as a unit. We cannot say 
that fAif U life and that this is the mechanical functioning* 
Such an admixture is the world process. And this is due to the 
combination of two factors, the Matter and the Spirit. It 
is a combination of two distinct factors into an indistinguishable 
unity, that is called the world. 
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17. The question may be raised why we should accept a 
dualism at all. Why should we not say thm what is called the 
world is a unity, just a functioning Spirit or a living Matter ? 
Why should it be presumed that this is a combination of two 
distinct factors called the Matter and the Spirit? This is the 
subject-matter that had been dealt with prior to the statement 
of the appearance of unity in a combination of two separate 
(actors with separate attributes. The functioning, differentiated 
world must be traced bark to an undifferentiated state, Wc find 
that what we experience is a chain or cause and effect in the 
world. The.effect is more differentiated than the cause. What 
is called an effect is the cause in a new form, with some additional 
differentiating attributes. Tracing the chain backwards from 
e fleet to cause, we must reach a st age when t h ere a re no d 1 fferen- 
tiations. That state is what is called “undifferentiated" ( Atyakta). 
In this chain of cause and effect, impermanent, limited, func¬ 
tioning, manifold, dependent, constituted of parts, originating 
from another, Uiere must he some parallel line that is the 
opposite of this. In the experienced phenomena we find three 
elements, some material content, in a state of movement and 
being cognised by man. The differentiation cannot be from 
within this itself. It is experienced as an object. There is 
something common among all the differentiated phenomenaj 
they arc nm in themselves sentient. They produce their effects. 
Even when we reach the stage of the Matter in its absolute 
nature, wc do not go beyond this condition that is experienced 
in the case of the differentiated phenomena. Therefore we 
postulate some entity that is entirely different from Matter 
both in its phenomenal and in its absolute conditions. 

18, The above is only a negative argument, that there must 
be something different from all. It is not a positive argument 
foT establishing an entity called the Spirit, entirely distinct 
bom Matter, instead of assuming that Matter has life as Its own 
nature. The difficulty arises on account of the distinction bet¬ 
ween subject and object in our experience, Wc can unify all 
the objects ; but the distinction between the subject and the 
object cannot be eliminated in any turii process of unification. 
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The unification is among what come within the sphere of ont 
who cognises the differentiated phenomena. If the knower is 
eliminated as a distinct entity, the whole ground lor accepting 
a reality is washed away. Further, even among the objects of 
our experience, the tact that they are in a state of flux, moving 
and changing, necessitates the assumption of some externa 
ground for such a change and movement. It is this external 
factor as the subject and as the ground for the change and move¬ 
ment in the objects that is called the Spirit. Such Subject 
factors and such factors as form the ground for the change and 
movement in the object must be a plurality according to the 
plurality of the knowing subject. It is in this way that a dualism 
between Matter as object and Spirit as subject and a pluralism 
in such subjective factor, the Spirit factor, is postulated in the 
Sdnkhya system. Thus the world is a combination ot Matter 
and Spirit ; yet the distinction cannot l>e known except a-* an 
intellectual process. The two factors arc so inextricably inter¬ 
woven and each has transferred Us distinctive attribute to the 
oilier in such a way that they apjiear to be a unity. 

ig. The Stinkhya system docs not specify the condition 
under which such an association took place. Nor does it take 
up the question whether the condition continues when new 
association* of such Spirits with Matter can take place, uhether 
ihe process took place only at a certain stage, what the condition 
was prior to that stage, whether there was any such prior stage, 
and manv similar questions iff a fundamental nature, it I* said 
that the association is natural, which must mean, U’ it means 
anything, that there is no prior stage when such an association 
has not taken place, when the Spirit and Matter stood apart. 
II St is natural, then why should there be a termination ? Why 
should the activity in Matter be spoken or as having some purpose 
to be served lor the spirit as the cause ? And such a statement 
is met with very frequendy in the text on the system. It is said 
that both exist together even after the attainment ol that purpose 
for the Spirit by Matter ; the only distinction is that in such a 
condition, there will be no new process of a creation, which 
is the result of a particular kind of association between the 
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two. That particular association is such that there is a purpose 
to l>c sorted by the Matter for the Spirit. to the final stage, 
there is no such purpose and so the co-existence of two, the 
Matter and the Spirit, is distinct in that stage from the associa¬ 
tion of the two In such a way as to produce the process of a crea¬ 
tion. There is something incongruous in such a position, 
assigned to the doctrine of the world process in the Smhya 
system, I feel that it Is the admixture or religious beliefs with 
philosophy that has produced this incongruous position. The 
faei remains that in the world process, the two elements. Matter 
and Spirit, are inextricably inter-woven and the two cannot 
be distinguished from each other ; each has transferred its attri¬ 
butes to the other. The world is neither Matter nor Spirit ; 
it is both, as an indistinguishable unit* There is no origination 
for man ; there is no origination for the world. 1 he world is 
there by its nature ; the world functions by its nature. 

20. It is not a mere movement that is found in the world 
process ; the movement is of the nature of a progression, a move¬ 
ment upwards. There are occasional lapses and reverse move¬ 
ments. Rut the general direction is upwards for this world 
process. There is an element of activity, and there h also an 
element of an activity according to a law. The activity as a 
simple phenomenon is in Matter, and the element of the law 
comes from the Spirit. That is why there is a dualism in the 
thought found in the Sdnkhya system. But there can be no move¬ 
ment according to a law, unless there is a law, and there can be 
no law unless there is some movement within which alone 
law can have a meaning. There tan be no mere law ; law is a 
mechanical law, law found followed up in movement* We 
find them as distinct and yet they cannot be separated. I hat 
Is the world ; there is Matter in movement and there is a “V ision 
that makes the movement to conform to a law- Law implies a 
“ Vision 1 T and a “Vision” implies an Intelligence* The world 
is an intelligently worked mechanism. 

21 . There is no Creator as the starting point for the world 
process and for man. There is no Law-maker. Roth the world 
process and the law within this process are within the world 
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itself. The question whether ihere is a unity in the Spirit in 
iis absolute nature is not taken up in the system ; it is left for 
other systems, in so far as such a position does not come within 
the sphere of reason. A plurality of Spirit is necessitated by 
experience. There is at bast a plurality that conditions this 
Spirit, even if there is any ultimate unity in it. Spirit is known 
to reason only ill this aspect of plurality, associated with the 
plurality of the conditioning factor. Another question is 
neither openly asked nor answered in the system ; but an answer 
to this question is necessitated by the nature of the doctrine 
in the system. If there is no unity in the Spirit t how can we 
explain the harmony and unity in the world process ? 1 he 

reply can only Lie that the Spirit is assumed only to explain 
the law T in the world process i and even if the Spirit has aplurility, 
their mutual harmony is implied by their very nature. So an 
inherent unity in the Spirit is not necessary. Their mutual 
unity and harmony are radical factors in their very nature. If 
the plurality is only in the conditioning factor and if the Spirit 
is in itself a unit, there is no rational way of proving such a radical 
unity ; that unity is found in the world only as conditioned into 
a plurality. The conditioning factor will be made dear when the 
“Embodiment of Man” will be dealt with- What is very 
definite in the system is that there is no God as a Grcator 
ot as a Law-maker. 'There is no ultimate agent for the world as a 
whole, and as Tor the parts of the wor!d : individual men can 
satisfy the needs of reason. 

22. In essence, the position taken up in the Sankhya system 
is found in ail the systems of thought in India. There may be 
differences in aspects, in details. There is the Nyfiya system which 
postulates a God as Creator and also as Law-make r. There is the 
VtdanU i system which postulates a unity in the world, so far as 
most of the interpretations of this system are concerned. The 
MtmdmsM system neither recognises a Creator or a Law-maker, 
nor does the system accept a beginning or end for the world pro¬ 
cess. There is no one who can know the entire law of the entire 
universe, since there is no omniscience. There are the indivi¬ 
duals in various gradations of powers and knowledge P They 
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know the facts of the world and also the law 

activities in the world, i.e., the mechamatl law ^ ^ ^ 

to the extent of their powers of rote cot, difference bet- 

the world to the extent of their powers of action. / ding 

ween Matter and Spirit is recognised m the wo 11 , ^cartj 

to this system. This eternal combination rolls o 

Matter and Spirit and their mutual association are all 

factors in die world, with no end. ,«mhin*tk>« of 

* 3 . In the Jfjajc system also, there is a “f r 

Matter and Spirit, The system recognises an mfin^ ^ ^ 

of entities called At man, the Self. It «> J“ st tlLr f rc alitv 

butes of its own. Only such attributes which other lo . ' — 

possess ate found in the Selt also, hke tuitn >er . ' are 

are infinite in number and universal in extension. ^ ^ 
also eternal. Knowledge, desire and volition whe 
specific attributes of the Self, are not natural to the 
arc all produced during the world process and are _ c 

in character. In the final stage ah such specific attnbu * 

to an end. The system does not accept anyaltfolut S ® 
lor the Self to become embodied and to develop the spectfi 
attributes of knowledge, desire and volition as ni^cnta^ crca- 
tions in the Scir, coming and disappearing as ai * 

series has its final stage, which is the goal ol h . 

U A 21. R The universe in its absolute condition is a vast expanse 

of Atoms with their specific attributes, with an 

the Self. It is some inscrutable factor m the Self that stared 

the process of the world as a cause and effect sequence. On 

account of the inscrutable factor in the Self, the Atoms are mm 

movement ; they combine and rc-combme and also 

In such a change, new attributes are developed by the Ma er 

which originally existed as Atoms, like size and form Matter 

evolves into dead matter, into living organisms and into organ 

or sense. Associated with Matter in iu three-fold state, there is 

the Self with a body, and the Self becomes a knower, doer and 

enjoyer. ^ ^ been noticed that in the Su&khya system, the 
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manifold Spirit can manage the evolution in the world with 
no need for a Super-Spine to unify the world process and to 
harmonise i| T Bui in the .Yy^m system, it is found that the 
individuals cannot cfTeci such a synthesis and bring about such 
a harmony ; they postulate a special Self as the Super-Self. 
This is God. Unlike the manifold Self, ilii.s Super-Self has know¬ 
ledge and volition as eternal factors in Him; they are not fleeting 
functions in Him t as it is in the case of the individuals. Thus, 
the cause of the sum in the world process is three-fold, God, 
the individuals with their inscrutable factors,, and the Matter 
in the form of Atoms. Every individual is an integral factor 
in the causal group relating to the events associated w ith that 
individual, and God is in alE such causal groups. Some indivr* 
dual or other and God, find a place in ah the events of the world 
as causes. In the beginning the inscrutable factor in the in¬ 
dividual brought about the initial movements in the Mailer, 
while in (he later stages* the series of his knowledge and desire 
and volition arc factors in the individual who functions as a 
cause. Sentience is ail attribute developed in the Self at a 
later stage after the world process had its beginning, It is only 
God who a I that stage had a sentience- A movement in dead 
Matter without some external stimulus coming from an Intel¬ 
lect b not accepted in this system also. 

26. There is the three-fold source for the start of the world 
process, namely, God, Individual Self with an inscrutable 
factor, and Matter in the form of Atoms* For the earlier steps 
in the process, only God can be the agent, and not the Individual 
Self The individual can handle only Matter in its "effect state” 
after the first few steps. It is only the inscrutable factor in the 
Individual Self that conics into play at the initial stage. The 
Individual Self can handle matter only when Matter acquires 
a si/x, he., some spacial extension. Such a spacial extension 
cart Ire acquired only in its effect condition, through the combi¬ 
nation of the Atoms. A cause and effect relation necessitates a 
time factor also. The Individual Self or man can bring within 
his comprehension only Matter as related to space and time, 
m the above way. What b just there, without a spacial extension, 
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without a causc-e fleet sequence, is beyond the sphere or man’s 
capacity* That is why Space and Time are important factors 
in the Nyaya System ; they are varieties of “Suljstance” { Draiya; 
in lhe system, unitary, indivisible and eternal. Space and l ime 
can be known to man only as limited by Matter of spacial ex¬ 
tension and by Matter with the cause-effect sequence. 

27. The Atoms are aspects of Matter with their specific 
q ualitles { Gums) like colour, touch and smell* I hey are radical, 
lion-produced {AnuMilta) and do not help man to comprehend 
the Matter for this reason, there must also be developed in 
the Matter another factor, namely, produce qualities like colour, 
smell and touch. When two Atoms combine, their respective 
sizes do not produce the size of the effect, i.e., the combined 
matter. Their sizes arc of the nature of a mmur quantity* Just 
as 1 & 1 can result in 2, while {—-i) & {—0 can result only in 
the *■ — 2 ‘, t [q the same way* the positive size of produced forms of 
matter may give a higher, positive size when combined, while 
the size of the Atom, that has only a negative value, can produce 
only a smaller size of minus value, Thai is why they accept 
only the number in the Atom as the cause of the size in the pro¬ 
duced aspect of matter, and not the size of the Atom as parts■ 
Such a positive size is what is called the 4 'Gross Size TT or Mafwt- 
Panmam. Since the Individual Self can play his part as an agent 
in the world process only after the production of Matter with 
such attributes, namely, spacial extension of a positive value, 
and produced qualities like colour and touch, it is (bund necessary 
to postulate a Super-Spirit, known as God, as the agent in the 
start of the world process, when man cannot function. He 
continues his position as a common agent in the production of all 
events in the world, even after man is able to function as an agent. 

28. Besides the three-fold source uf the world* namely, 
God, die Individual Sdf with the inscrutable factor, and 
Matter in the form oF Atoms with their specific qualities, there 
is another factor also as an eternal element in the constitution 
of the world* There are an infinite number of specific ""Forms” 
into which atone things can be fitted, when there is the change 
from cause tu effect or when there is decomposition tram effect to 
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cause. Thus every object in the world Like a cow or a man or a 
jar or a doth* has some specific "Form”, and it is on account of 
such a form that we call it by such names and that we distinguish 
them from one another, as classes* They are called Genus 
{ Jdlt ). Such genuses exist in the world on a design ; no two 
genuses intersect each other. The sphere of each larger genus 
can be divided into a large number or smaller spheres, and such 
a division can continue until we come to the ''Final Effect". 
An effect is produced from its pam K so far as material formations 
are concerned* and such a “Final Effect” is called the "Final 
Whole”, which cannot in it turn function as part for another 
whole* The Atoms are the smallest constituents and the 
"Final Whole 1 " arc the largest combinations. Thus the body 
of men* the body of a cow, a jar and other formations stop at 
that stage and do not function as parts for any higher formation* 

29. What is called " Great ion” in this system is not a real 
creation. Nothing is produced in such a process from a vacuum, 
from a zero. What is called “Creation” is only the association 
of die matter with a new form, dissociating it from another form. 
Thus, the breads have their own form or genus, and they cease 
to have that form when they are woven into a doth, and the 
matter now acquires a new form. Although the matter existed 
prior to the creation of the doth, that matter did not exist in 
association with the new form. It is such an association that is 
really known as "Creation"* in th tjtfydja system* God and mati 
can only associate matter with new forms* but cannot produce 
new matter. The world process consists in such dissociations and 
associations of matter from and with those forms. Such a relation 
of matter with the form is also an eternal factor in the world ; it 
is technically called &Samm)dja a usually translated as ^Inherence”, 

30. Such a relationship Is accepted as subsisting between 
a matter and the qualities in it* between matter and the move¬ 
ments in it, and also between parts and the whole. The relation¬ 
ship, being what Is postulated for specific reasons, is accepted as 
a unitary cine and eternal; its further nature whether it is pro 
duccdj whether it is manifold etc. cannot be determined. All 
that is presumed is that there is such a relationship, different 
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from contact which is between two distinct pieces of matter, am 
from absolute identity, where there is no distinction at all 
the two related facts. This new relationship presumed mthe„ yajt 
philosophy is different from both, somewhere between absolute 
identity and absolute difference between the two related^ ■ 
Each eternal, nort-pmduced thing in the world has a J 
individuality of its own, which necessarily has to l* eternal. 
The phenomenal world has to be traced to some eternal sources 
n its absolute nature ; they are God, the individuals, the ms- 
crumble factors in the Individuals, Time and Space, materia 
particles called Atoms with their specific qualities, some cter 11a 
relationships, some eternal individualities and some eterna 
“Forms” (the Genus or JaJi). The world process is eterna , 
without a beginning ; there is no * l Creator . Lherc is a ^ 1V% 
also in the world,'which only God knows in ilt entirety. God 
formulates the Law in language form and transmits the know e ge 
of the Law to man. There is Intelligence as an eternal factor 
in the world, behind its change into the phenomena ; that 


Intelligence is in God. 

31. In the Vedanta also, the position is not much different 
from what is accepted in the Nydya system. There is no School 
of Vedanta that does not accept a God. There may he differences 
in aspects. The fundamentals are the same. In the Monistic 
School, there is an Absolute that Is immobile, with no change ; 
there is a transformation of this Absolute into the phenomena. 
There is no real transformation ; the world is experienced as 
phenonema white it is really the Absolute. Every individual 
fact in this phenomena ii the whole of the Absolute ; it is not a 
part of it nor an aspect or it. Within the phenomena there is 
God f lhata) and some mysterious Power which it Is that presents 
the Absolute as phenomena. This Power is called Mayd, 
something tltat is incomprehensible, something that appears as 
what it really Is not. It may be called “Illusion” : what if ml 
appears as what if, and what fj appears as what is not, on account 
of this Power, It has no beginning ; but it has an end. Every 
system or thought in India has to compromise with this illogical 
position of accepting an end fur what has no beginning, except 
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the Mimnmsfi system which accepts neither a beginning nor an 
end for flic world-process. In the Monistic School of the 
Vedfinia, there are only ihe two factors as the source of the world* 
God and Afdyd . On account of this Mdp& t God is able to create 
oul of Himself the whole of the phenomenal world. God him¬ 
self is neither an Absolute Reality, nor an Absolute Unreality ; 
God is God on account of the Aldjd. What is produced by Him* 
the phenomenal world, is also neither absolutely real nor ab¬ 
solutely unreal. Here also there is no question of a “Creation" 
of what if from what h noL There is only a transformation of 
what is neither real nor unreal into what is again neither real 
nor unreal* 

32. In the School of Qualified Monism within the 
Vcddnht, there is God with the Individuals and Matter. They 
are all realities. I hc Individuals and Matter are Parts (skhsa) of 
God as the Whole (Amfin) l God is ihc beyond ( $esin) of what 
is here (Srjtf . In the Dualistic School* there arc the three 
eternal factors of God, the Individuals and Matter* each distinct 
from the other, with absolute differences mutually between each 
fact within that category. God is Supreme, and the other two 
are subordinate to Him, In not one of the Schools within the 
Vedanta is there any doctrine of a * c Creator". The Law too is 
there. Law and God may be identical; God did not citak Law, 
There is nothing called “God's Law" any more Than there is 
the “King’s Law" in a Constitutional Monarchy, or the Law 
of Parliament in a Republic. Man is controlled, along with 
all the events or the world, by a “Law". There is nothing called 
an “Obedience" to Law. There is no beginning for the world 
process nor Tor man nor for Law. They are all there. There is 
cither a metamorphosis of matter or there is a change from one 
“Form” into another. Nothing is which was mL The question 
of any chronology for the origin or for any event in the evolution 
of the world had no scope in any of die systems of thought in 
India. 

33, But there are other channels along which thought 
had been proceeding In India, That is found in the great 
Epics. That is also found in the tradition of the people ; it is 
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accepted in Astronomy. There h the following Table : 
i Year —360 days 

4320000 Years —1 Mahd Yuga ( Great Aeon) 

1000 Malta Yugas — 1 day-time For Brahma (CreatOr)= Kalpa 
1 such day and 1 night = 1 Complete day for Brahma 
30 Complete days = 1 Month fox Brahma 
12 Months =1 Year for Brahma 
too Such years —r Life Time for Brahma 
It is supposed that half the life time of Brahma has expired and 
that we arc in the beginning oF the second half. The calcu¬ 
lation is that now 18000 Complete Days for Brahma have expired 
and we are in the next Day for Brahma. 

34* There are the Afanus t the originator of man, in each 
period of 71 Mafia Yagas (Great Aeons} + There are 14 Manus 
in each Day of Brafund, Each Mann period is, therefore, about 
857143 Divine Years ( 3G0 years) * Six Mann period have expired 
and we are in the seventh Mann Period, The Manus who have 
expired are Sndyambhuvfij Svdrati$a y Auttamn r t Tdmasa, Rakoia and 
Cdksusa* The present Masiu is I airasuata, 27 Mahd Yigas (Great 
Aeons) of this Manu Period have already elapsed and we are in 
the last Yuga or Quarter of the aflth Mahd Yaga. This last Yuga 
has started in 3101 B,C* 

35. Here also, there is no absolute beginning for the 
world postulated. Here is only a calculation of the age of ihc 
world within the present (imponderable) Brahma Cycle. There 
is no mention that there was no Universe prior to this present 
Brahma Cycle, There is no question oF accepting a zero prior 
10 the beginning of the present Brahma Cycle, nor a postulation 
of a zero after the expiry of this period. It is only a statement 
about the present Cycle. 

36. Right through there is a reference to the beginning 
of the world and of man in the world, in the various periods and 
various types or thought in India. Yet there is also the parallel 
idea of a begiimmgJess world. In the philosophical systems, 
what is means by a beginning is not an absolute beginning* 
It is more an intellectual abstraction. We find the world as 
a series of events \ we can speak about the beginning in any part 
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of this series. If we are to extend this beginning to the whole 
worldj then the relation of that beginning to the world as a 
whole would be the same as the mutual relation or the particular 
pans of the series. If we extend the relation of cause and effect 
between the thread and the cloth to the whole world and its 
postulated cause s the nature of the cause would be of such a 
particular type ; it would l>e a relation of an effect to an intel¬ 
ligent agent operating a positive material cause. The funda¬ 
mental position is that the world is positive in its phenomenal 
nature of change and movement and if it is to be 1raced hack 
to an ultimate cause, that cause is also of an equally positive 
nature. Just as there is an agent within the phenomena, lor 
the production of any effect cither directly or indirectly, the 
world process must ultimately go back to die stimulus and to 
the urge from an Intelligence. But there is no absolute be¬ 
ginning and there is no agent who brought the world into bring 
from a mu-being* 

37+ On these two counts* there is a radical difference in 
the view-point taken in ancient Indian thought and hi modern 
science. The beginning of [he world process and the si art of 
that process from some natural law, free from "life”, are funda¬ 
mental factors in modern scientific thought. There is an 
agreement too on the point of there being no “Creadon” of 
a bring from a nm-hting* The world is a positive evolute from 
_a positive source. There is agreement on the point that there 
is no ^Creation” and no “Creator 1 ® and also on the point that 
there is no Law-maker for the world and no Controller of the 
law in the world. 

38p Both the agreement and the disagreement of modern 
scientific thought with and from ancient Indian thought are due 
to the environment in which modern Science grew up* There 
is the religion and theology according to which God created 
the world ; man is subordinate to God. The Law is the Law 
of God and man must obey the Law. A positive source for the 
world in God according 10 theology gave the lead to the doctrine 
of the evolution of the world from a positive source and the 
doctrine that there is a beginning for this world process. When 
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God is eliminated from the picture and when man is ignored, 
the only other alternative is to postulate die beginning from some 
power within the positive source* which is different from the 
"Life Power 11 in man. In ihe modern science, man only 
understands and records and makes use of the Law of Nature ; 
science docs not recognise that the Law of Nature has tlve same 
source as the Li Life Power” in man i the latter b only an accident. 
Theology assigns some dcfiniic date for die creation of the world 
by God ; modem science also calculates a specific date Tor the 
absolute start of the world process. The date has varied ao 
cording io the progress in the knowledge of science ; 3 >ut the 
fact that there is some snchdaU is an enduring doctrine in modern 
science* 

39. There is a fundamental difference between the 
approach of modern science and of ancient Indian thought to 
the problem of the origin of man and of the world- The dif¬ 
ference is not like the difference among the various Schools 
of thought within the Indian systems, where the diHeronce b 
only on details or aspect^ the fundamental point of view being 
the same* Vet the difference between Indian thought and 
modem science is only what exists between two men standing 
I jack to back, and close to each other* They cannot meet* 
There is needed only a slight adjustment for them to stand lace 
to lace;, and at the same time to maintain their former directions. 

40. Modern science depends too much on the apparatus 
that records, and ignores man 1 ! inner faculties in solving 
problems. If modem science will extend the reasoning (acuity 
of man a little further* then there will be a mutual reconciliation* 
An event in the world is an event, only in so far as it has taken 
place at a certain moment and not earlier or later. That 
particular moment is determined by the assemblage of factors 
which we designated as the cause of the event. The moment 
when Such an assemblage should lake place b in its turn deter¬ 
mined by a prior event which has to be taken as the cause of 
the earlier event accepted as the castic of the original event, 
In this way we cannot think of an rpwtf without a /w, Thus a 
"first cause"' b impossible. Every cause h an effect in its turn 
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41 + We cannot say that an event took place without a 
prior by its own nature. If it is its nature to come into exis¬ 
tence, it could have come imo existence earlicr s and thereby 
at all times, and it could also have come into existence at a later 
time. If its nature is such that it come* imo existence only 
at that time, what is it ihai determines this Specific time ? There 
is nothing that is absolutely a time in its particularity. A lime 
in its particularity is determined by an event. YVe cannot say 
that the time is determined by an event and that the event is 
determined by the lime. There must lie something outside 
of the time and the event to determine the appearance of the 
event at that time. Reason demands that the chain of cause 
and effect is without a loginning. We arc within this chain, 
and we cannot think of anything as outside of this chain, A 
beginning is only for any specific part of this chain, and run for 
the whole chain itself If an event can lake place from within, 
Thai power is what we call "''Life** or Intelligence* The posi¬ 
tion taken up in Indian thought is just where the position and 
direction taken up in modern science will lead us to, if 
rationalty followed up. 



chapter XVIII 


EMBODIMENT OF M AN 

i. Man experiences himself as a body with a knowing 
and with a Function. The knowing and the Functioning are 
from within the body itself* and man does not depend on any 
external agency to set the two (acuities in operation. A clock 
or an apparatus in a Meteriological Station can function 
and record only if they are set to the particular operation by 
man. Man may understand the world ; still man remains 
the greatest mystery to himself. There are various theories 
regarding the nature of man, what man is in reality. God 
created man in Hb form and endowed the body with a sou!, 
and that is man. Man is only a scries of fleeting consciousness. 
After a long lapse of material evolution with nn 41 Life 1 ’ element 
in it, there arose a special condition under which a new pheno¬ 
menon appeared in this course of evolutions in the form of 
44 Life" ; organic Ixxlies arose along with the material evolution, 
and this organic evolution resulted In man. Such arc the various 
theories about man in ancient thought and in modern science, 

3 . The constitution of man as of a two-fold nature, as 
a combination of a body with something that is the essence of 
■‘Lifc 5, l has been accepted by nearly all systems of thought. 
Even where such a combination of two co-ordinate constituents 
is not accepted t as in Buddhism* a IjiF urcation of the constitution 
in this way Is accepted within experience* May be that as a 
mailer of reality", there is only the knowing process and no Ijody, 
or there is neither a knowing process nor a body, Such is the 
position taken up in the Vijft&m-Vtfda (Theory of Fleeting Con- 
eiousness) and in the Sunya-v^dn (Theory of void respectively 
within Buddhism. In all ancient systems of thought, there is 
a preference attached to the knowing aspect in relation lo the 
body. The knowing element may be termed the Soul* Body 
is a restriction on the Souh is an oljstade In the journey to the 
final goal* Ultimate happiness is possible only when ihc soul 
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is finally detached from the body, Snell a theory Is also more 
or less common io alt systems of thought in the ancient world. 
Cod is the Spirit, the knowing factor in an individual, without 
any surrender to the body* The Soul is the real and the perma¬ 
nent dement in the constitution of man* and the association with 
the body lias the element of some “Evil* 1 attached to it. The 
“Evil 1 " can be overcome and the Soul is released from the body 
and attains to supreme bliss. 

3. In modern science* the order is reversed. Matter, 
the body, is the really permanent element in man, and Lis “Life” 
constituent is an accident. What is called Living matter” is 
only Matter in a specific condition ; there is no element of a 
real nature called “Life 11 in man. lE Lile aa is only a state in matter. 
Matter attained this state under a certain condition that developed 
during the evolution of Matter, and this condition does not recur 
and may not recur ioo T The effect of the condition continues 
as the presence of this state called the “Life** in Matter, and 
the effect may not be of a permanent nature, 

4. The Indian thought look a third line in approaching 
.he problem of man. It is. too obvious u matter of experience 
that the body is not permanent and that at a certain stage the 
body terminates. This is a phenomenon found in [he case of all 
forms of living matter* whether it Is a plant nr an animal or man. 
Bui the question Is whether this is an end ol' everything that 
constituted the individual. The body of the individual had ac¬ 
quired a new condition and it is taken back to its old condition. 
Hmv is it? Unless there is something outside the body which 
became associated with the body and which left the body later, 
such a change in the condition of she body cannot be rationally 
explained. 

5. A ball of iron is cold m its natural condition ■ when it 
i*associated with lire, it gets heated and when the fire is removed* 
it is restored to its natural condition of being cold. Similarly, 
a copper wire gel 1 ', electrified under certain conditions. There 
is some positive factor called “Electricity” which brought 
about the changed condition in ihc wire* When a ray of light 
falb an some surface, there is some change in the surface and 1 
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that change is brought about by some external factor called the 
light. When the nucleus in an Atom is broken up t there Is some 
energy that is released and that energy is different from the 
necleus of the Atoms, In all such cases, there is some external 
agency assumed, to explain the change in die condition. In 
the same way, when Matter becomes “Living” and when it 
returns to its “Dead” matter state, there is some external factor 
that had brought about this change in the Matter. 

6. All our experience is that no change takes place in 
matter, unless there h some “Life” behind it, either directly or 
through some medium. If we are to make an}- inference about 
facts outside our experience, from facts within the sphere of 
experience, the conclusion is irresistablc that behind the entire 
phenomena in the world, there must be some "Life* 1 functioning. 
The phenomenon may come into existence and it may disappear ; 
but the power behind such phenomena, the “Life Power”, 
remains constant. When a tree falls down and is dried up and 
even burnt Et> ashes, when an animal dies and its body is allowed 
to petrify, there must have been some “Life” that remains cons, 
tan! ibrought the changes. J n ihe same way, when a man 
‘'Dies'’ and when his body is disposed of according to custom, 
cither buried or burnt up or exposed for birds to cat up* there is 
some “Life that is ever there. The only change is that its 
association with that body is terminated ; but the “Life” Itself 
continues. 

7. Modem science does not know what this “Energy" is 
m its real nature. They are able to calculate the behaviour 
of an object when energy operates on it. The scientists do not 
know where it comes from, where it goes and how it remains 
111 the thing. It is the same case with thinkers about the nature 
ol “Life 11 * They knowhow a body behaves when “Life” is in it ; 
they do not know where it came from, where it goes and how it 
remains in the body. But they feel that there is this “Life*' ^ * 
reality. What is called “Enrrgy ' is not a behaviour ; ft is a 
positive thing. That is recognised in modem science. Bui 
when it comes to “Life”, the scientists do not recognise nu cxis- 
tcnce to it separately from the object in which there ts a change 
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in behaviour as "Living”, From its state as “Nm-living* 1 . 
What is done in ancient Indian thought is that there is effected 
a unity between “Life” farce and energy force. Both “Life” 
and energy are there ; they operate on matter, and matter 
behaves in peculiar ways under the influence of “Li I e" and also 
of energy. Energy is not a thing like the Mount Everest, and 
when there is mention of “Energy level", it is different from what 
is meant by the height of the Mount Everest, It is the same with 
ll Life™ also ; “Life” is not a thing like our food, IE is a reality 
all the same, 

8 * Modern science has various theories regarding the ori¬ 
gination of the phenomenal world from an Absolute* Darwin had 
his own theory ; Einstein has his own theory and other physicists 
have formulated their own theories. But there is one postula¬ 
tion that is common : energy was developed later in matter which 
produced the early stages of Evolution, and “Life" appeared 
still later. Modem scientists do not worry about the metaphysical 
question whether what did not have an existence can ever be 
developed at all, whether what i$ called a development is a new 
“appearance 71 of what was there or a “new existence** itself 
whether what was not can ever come into existence at alb But 
the Indian mind was from the beginning saturated with (he idea 
of an absolute positive nature for the universe ; there is nothing 
that can be imuly brought into existence and all that is possible 
is to make a ihing appear in a new aspect. I( is nu this meta¬ 
physical foundation of Indian thought that the theory of “Life " 
is built. Life may be a new' appearance ; it cannot be a new 
existence. The same is the case with energy also ; energy h 
there and energy' takes up a new appearance under different 
conditions. Thus Matter, Life and Energy arc constant and 
eternal factors in the world ; they are there in i\v Absolute state 
and thev function in the phenomenal, In the phenomenal 
world there is nothing that was not in the Absolute state. The 
Absolute is a composite of the three factors, namely f Life, Energy 
and Matter, which arc termed respectively SaUua, Rajas and 
Tamos- 

9 + There is ope more fundamental factor in 1 ndian thought; 
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ii is the unity of the al*ove three-fold Absolute in a further abstrac¬ 
tion into a ts Super-Life”* That is the view taken up in the 
Vidfola system of thought* Life, Energy and Matter them¬ 
selves emanate from this ^Stlpe^Lifc”. Li the Sdnkkya system, 
there is no such abstraction into a Super-Unity ; there is only 
a postulation uf 4 *Pui e Life* 1 distinct from ihe three-fold Absolute 
of ihe phenomenal world, which '‘Power it Is that lies behind 
the appearance of ihe phenomena. Otherwise there would 
have been only an alisolute state Jbr the world, with no conver¬ 
sion into a phenomena* It is our experience that every move¬ 
ment and change must be traced back to some '‘Life” energy p 
so far as our phenomcmtl world is concerned, There is postulated 
a dualism of the Absolute of the phenomenal world (in a three¬ 
fold unity of Life, Energy and Matter) and also of a 44 Pure Life”. 
These postulations are only the consequences or some intellectual 
abstractions ; there is no doctrine of an Absolute without its 
phenomenal nature* The phenomena h always there. 1 he 
Absolute is only an abstraction by man's Intellect which is only 
an aspect of the phenomena. 

id. Science once held the view that matter existed in the 
form of Atoms and that tin: various objects in the world are as¬ 
pects of such primary Atoms in various ratios oi admixture. 
Now, the view is that what are called Atoms arc themselves 
components of more subtle forms of matter, and the variety in 
the Atoms are due to the variety in the combination of such sub¬ 
tler aspects. In Indian thought, the variety in the material 
pile nomen a is traced back to a variety in the proportion relative 
to ihe three aspects of the Absolute In their combi nation, l he 
whole phenomena! world is a manifestation of that Absolute, of 
the three-fold uniform in various proportions of combination. 

it. The possibilities of such combinations are i n finite- 
But among such infinite possibilities, only some are within the 
sphere of tnan s s cognition. As a matter of fact* it Is an infinite 
series as a continuum without a break. The Radio Wave-lengths 
move in the form , of an unbroken series, yet broad-casting is 
done only in certain specified wave-lengths. Light within the 
range of man s eyes move in an unbroken series of changing 
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wave-lengths. But man is abty to distinguish such a gradual 
and continuous change only within specific ranges. There 
may be instruments that can record llic changes within Rjrrowcr 
ranges. Yet even the apparatus has its own limitations. What 
is a continuum is recorded as a scries of separate links, even by 
an apparatus. Otherwise, the notion or wave-lengths has no 
reality behind it. 

13 - The Absolute contains in itself the entire possibility 
of all such variations. The phenomena! world is only a mani¬ 
festation of what was there in an unmanHest form. It is not a 
coming into existence of what was not. Man and his body, the 
animals and birds, the trees and plants, the hills and the rocks 
and rivers and oceans, the Earth, the Solar system, the Stellar 
system and the entire world was there, is there and will be there. 
Evolution an the way in which it is now enunciated is contrary 
to the theories of Indian philosophy. It is one ihmg to say that 
there was a time when man was not, when even life was not ; 
it is another thing to say that this man or that form of life was not 
manifest at a certain stage. The latter is what is accepted in 
Indian philosophy ; the funner Is not accepted. 

13, -Man is a manifestation ; the manifestation in die 
phenomenal world, of the Absolute with its three-fold constituents 
takes three forms primarily* corresponding to the prevalence 
of one or the other of the three constituents of the Absolute. 
Thus, there h one line of evolution from the Absolute in which 
the Matter aspect prevails, another in which the Energy aspect 
prevails and a third in which the '"Life J " aspect prevails. There 
is nothing in which there is only one of the three constituents, 
and there is nothing in which one or other of the three is not 
found. There is nothing either In which two or three of them are 
in equipoise. 

14+ Man is const]Luted of such a manifestation of the 
Absolute. If this Absolute ts contrasted as Matter with the 
Spirit Absolute, what is called the Purufi 1 (the Person}, then 
Man is just a manifestation of Matter, But if the Absolute is 
thought of as constituted of Matter, Energy and “‘Life' 1 , then 
man is a complex of all the three; we cannot disentangle die 
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Matter aspect from the il Ufc" aspect iit the constitution of man. 
The Spirit Absolute is just there behind and outside of the cons¬ 
titution of man, and has no part in the make up of man, in the 
embodtment of mau. To speak of the e 6 Embed ime n t-’ of man is 
not a very accurate w ay or presenting the lactj man is an cmiiod^ 
ment, and there is no embodimentman distinct from himself. 
Man is the embodiment. The Absolute Spirit iios no place in 
i he constitution of man. The Spirit is outside of man a and is 
behind everything in the phenomenal world, and as such, is 
behind man and not id man. 

[ 5. This conviction that everything in the world moves and 
changes and progress on account of the * l LUV’ element in the 
constitution of the phenomenal world, is very deep-rooted in the 
Indian mind. The consequence is that when there is a distur¬ 
bance in the equipoise among the three elements in the Absolute, 
it is that aspect with a predominerice of the "Lilb T element 
that has the supreme position in the changes and movements 
and progressions hi the resulting world of phenomena. I his 
aspect is called Buddhi Intellect . It determines that this is su, 
this shall be so, and so nn« Such an aspect has no meaning unless 
there is the Subject the 4 T 5 . The Intellect along with ihe “I 
controls the entire progression in the world of phenomena. It 
this Subject aspect, the U T* aspect associated with the Intellect 
that takes different channels of evolution. “it U so, it shall 
be so," This h what is called the “Law of Nature 1 *. A Law of 
Nature can have no other nature. There is no difference between 
th c Buddhi with the “I" and this “Law of Nature 5 *. 

16. What is called the Buddhi or Intellect is not an unaltcr* 
able fixture* in relation to the other two aspects of F.iteny 
1 and Matter ; it is only a certain ratio within certain ranges 
between the "Life" aspect and the other two aspects that charac¬ 
terises the Buddhi. The proportion is mainly between the "'Life 
aspect and the Matter aspect; the Energy aspect operates only 
in altering such ratios in the combination. And yet there is a 
difference in the ratio of Energy also, in relation to the other two 
aspects* It is this diffei-ence in the latter ratio that produces 
the differences in the mutual ratio of the other. 1 he Buddhi itself 
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can have an immense predominence of the 14 Life” aspect or there 
may be a higher ratio of the Matter in it* 

17, When there is a Subject, the “I pp nature* there must 
be an Object too. The difference between the Buddhi (Intellect; 
which is associated with the ‘T 1 aspect, and the Objective aspect 
is that even within the ranges of different ratios between Matter 
aad“Life !P , there is always a dominance of the "Life* 1 aspect in the 
Buddhi while there is always a dominance of the Matter aspect 
in the Object. Both are combinations of Matter and “Life** 
with their ratios determined by the Energy aspect. Within 
the ranges that constitute the Qhjeet s there is a difference between 
those combinations where the “Life” aspect has a higher pro¬ 
portion and those combinations where the Matter has a higher 
proport ion r The Subjee t and the Obj ret arc brought i ntu a j * utua 3 
relation through some intermediaries that are tailed tire “Sense 
Organs” [fndrijas) and there arc eleven of them ; in all of them 
there is a dominant element of the “Life" aspect. There is the 
external *\I at ter which may take up two aspects "what is in it¬ 
self” and what is brought within the range of the Subject as 
Object. The former is called the Tanmdira [ The thing in itself) 
and the latter is called the tfhfrfds, the Elements. The eighteen 
constituents made up of Buddhi and AhankHra (The Intellect 
and the U V*) and the eleven sense organa and the five “things 
in themselves" {Indriyas and Tanrndiras) form a complex* held 
together as a unit. This is the Llnga Sarira or the Sukprn sartm 
(the Subtle Body) 1 it is in reality this Subtle Body that Ls usually 
termed the Self or the Soul which lives and functions, and dies. 

tS. Of the eleven sense organs, there is one that is common 
to all subjective functions* and that 3s called the Mind { A/ono?), 
and this along with the Intellect and the “I” forms what is also 
called the Aniafykaraw or Inner Sense Organ* The other ten 
form two groups of five each, one group having the sensory func¬ 
tion and the other group having the "Motor function". They 
are termed the Jmntridrijas (Sensory Instruments) and Knrmtti- 
drijas (Motor Instruments). 

tq . These eleven sense organs and the five “things in 
themselves" [TtmmatrQs) and the Eve Elements are accepted in 
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(Touch] 
3, /iu^i (Colour) 
4 _ t /iajfl (Taste) 

5. GottAff (Smell) 


Element 
Ak&Sa (Ether) 
Vdjm (Air] 
TtjaS ( Fire) 
Jala (Water) 
PrlhiiTi (Earth) 


all systems or thought in I ndia. So for as the "thins* l» thctn ' 
selves" {Tanmdrlras) arc concerned there is a slight difference in 
the view taken up in defferent systems of thought, regarding 
their nature and their relation to the five Elements. I here 
is no difference in their essential nature among the difte rent 
schools of thought. There is a consequent difference in view 
regarding their relation to the five sense organs of knowing. 
The following arc the groups : 

Tiling in itself Sense organ 

fabda (Sound) Arch'd (Ear) 

Tifac( Skin) 

Eye) 

Jifad(Tongue) 

___ ^_ ; jYdsika (Nose) 

20. Such a parallelism and equation ate accepted in 
all the systems of thought in India. The great difference 
is in the matter of the nature of the objects in the first column 
and their relation to the objects in the second and third columns. 
Ak&ia or Ether is produced from Sabda or Sound, I uva or Air 
from sparsa or touch, T tjas or Fire from Rupa or Colour, Jala 
or Water from Rasa or taste, and Pftkwi or Earth from Gandha or 
Smell. The entities in the last column, in the above table 
arc produced from the entities in the first column, in the same 
order. The entities in the second column form the sense-organs 
Tor the congnition of the entities in the third column, along with 
the entities in the first column. The Matter given in the first 
column and the Matter in the last column are the same ; the 
only difference is that what are given in the first column are 
unspecific while what arc given in the last column arc their spe¬ 
cific aspects. The specific nature of each becomes manifest 
as distinct from the specific nature of another, only when it is 
within the sphere of the sense organ. Each is distinct from the 
other in its real nature and is so cognised when it comes within 
the sphere of their respective sense-organs. Such is the Sankhjia 
view of the nature of the Elements, both Subtle and Gross, what 
are given in the first and in the last column. 

st. In the Vedmto there is a further process. No Element 
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c ^ P ufC form. Each of the five elements consists of 

hatint itsHfartda fourth of a halt of each nf the other Tour flf- 
ments. Fhis is what is termed P&kTkatana or QiimtuplScat ion, 
or Fivc'foidtng* Everything in the world is a com bin ad on of 
the five Elements, while each is called by a separate name and 
each is cognised as distinct I ram the other on account of the pre¬ 
dominance of ejiic or the other of the five Elements in it 

22. In the .Vyuja System, what arc given in the first column 
above are Gunns or Qualities abiding in the five kinds of Matter 
given in the Last column* A Gina according to the Sdnkhvi and 
the \ 'triiinin is an aspect uf Matter in its threefold nature, while 
in the Ajtfj'a System, a Gunn b a quality abiding in the Matter. 
Every Gutta is produced in the substance and is destroyed* Saida 
or Sound is produced in the Akain or Ether and is momentary' 
in character. Sparta or 1 ouch in its aspect of being neither hot 
nor cold exists in the Vajn or Air. Rapa or colour in its aspect 
of being brilliant white ( Bh&svara-hikla) exists in Trjm or Fire ; 
it has also hot touch. I aju or Air has no colour* Rasa or 
l ustc exists in Join or Water ; it has also dull-white colour and 
cold touch. Gandha or Smell exists in Prthm or Earth, Earth 
has also all kinds of touch ( hot, or cold, or neither hot nor cold) , 
all kinds of colour, and ail kinds of taste, 

23. Touch, colour, taste and smell arc eternal in eternal 
substances and produced and non-eternal 111 prof I need subs Lances. 
Such production of the qualities in the non-eternal forms of the 
subs Lances are the results of a special kind of contact with 7 qat 
or Fire, which contact is known by the technical term Pika 
(really “Baking”). The Atoms of the four kinds of substances 
arc eternal, and their combinations which constitute the pheno¬ 
menal world t are produced and non-eternal. Kkdia or Ether is 
eternal and its quality ca lled Sab da or Sound b momentary. 
Such a relation or the four Gunns or Qualities with the four 
substances h accepted in the Minima \ here, £abda or Sound 
h not accepted as a Gwm or quality, being a substance In itself, 
eternal in nature. A phenomenon called Paka (Baking), the 
Special contact of the substances with Fire* b also not accepted 
in thi^_ system. 
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24.. After the Evolution of the Bnddhi . Intellect} and the 
Ahaiikara ''The “I"}, there arose the two-told evolution of the 
Eleven Organs, namely, the Mind, the Five Functionary Organs 
(Kamendrijns) and the Five Sense Organs in one line with a 
predominance of “Life’ 1 element in it, and the five Tanmatras 
; Things in themselves) with a predominance of the Matter 
element in it. These eighteen constitute a “Complex” which 
is called the Lin^a Marita or Subtle Body. This Subtle Body 
has no Material existence in the sense in which the tangible 
objects exist. There is no spacial extension or size, there is no 
mass, there is no form, there is no structure. It is this Subtle 
Body that forms a gross body around it, continues with that 
body, discards the body, and fates up such a new gross body 
again. This Subtle Body with hs gross body is what b called 
the Man, the Personality. 

25. Sucli a phenomenon of the appearance and the dis¬ 
appearance oi" gross bodies is what is called Transmigration, 
Metempsy chosis, The appearance of a body must be attributed 
to the presence of a special occasion for its generation, rather 
manifestation, at that particular time. It U were a matter of 
an indiscriminate appearance of bodies without any condition 
specifying the time of its appearance, why should the body appear 
at all, why did not all the bodies appear at the saute time and 
finish the world process The occasion (hr the appearance of 
a new body must be the disappearance or another l>ody, and 
that earlier body and the new body must have been re bled to each 
other through some common bond ; the Subtle Body is that com¬ 
mon bond. Are new Subtle Bodies appearing? Are Subtle 
Bodies disappearing permanently ? The reply is a definite 
“No". If a new Subtle Body can be generated now, that leads 
us to the assumption of a beginning for all such Subtle Bodies 
that are functioning. It is just like the waves in the ocean ; 
they rise and fall, and they arc ever there. Similarly, the Subtle 
Bodies are all there, and they had no beginning. The Assumption 
and Abandonment of the Gross Bodies had been going on always, 
as it is now going on, and will ever go on. Just as the Spirit 
Absolute (the Ptirufa) is not a thing, in the same way as the Taj 
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Mahal is a thing, the Subtle Body too is not a iking, and its transit 
from body to body should not be compared to the movement of 
a monkey hopping from one tree to another. The Subtle Body 
has no more material reality than my ideas or my happiness and 
suffering have. They are a state of Matter and not Matter 
itself in the sense in which a mountain is a Matter. 

36. When the Subtle Body takes up a gross body and when 
the gross body functions for some time and drops out, it was not a 
beginning, it is not an end ; such functions of the gross body 
leaves behind some impressions on the Subtle Body, and such 
impressions determine the nature of the new gross body which 
the Subtle Body will develop. In the JVj&jg System, there is no 
such Subtle Body accepted. There is the Atman, the Self,which 
is associated with some inscrutable factor ; and it is on account 
of the association of such an inscrutable factor that there arises 
some movement in the U Itimate Atoms of matter; this movement 
results in com binas ions and recombinations of parts to form higher 
wholes, and there arises the body of man. The sense organ known 
as Mind Maims) is or the nature of an Atom. The products of 
the Atoms become either an Organic Body (.Wjra) or an object 
Iei the world. There are also the sense organs that too are of 
the nature oT Matter* Man’s body contains organic matter 
( Sarira) and the sense organs {Indrijas) i and there is the external 
world as object- The position taken up in the system is exactly 
what is given in the SdAthjfa System, regarding the origin of man ; 
there is no absolute origin. What is to be termed the origin of 
man is only an intellectual abstraction and not the statement 
of a view about a fact. There is the inscrutable factor, in the 
Self 

27+ The functions of the Seif in the gross body produce 
some subtle impressions in the Self itself, and such subtle impress 
Rians determine the nature of the next body. The entire body is 
decomposed after death and after the departure of the Selr from 
the body. New Atoms combine to produce a new body for the 
Self. The Self, unlike what it is in the Sdnkhya System, is a 
knower, doer and experirncer in the world* in association with 
the gross body- In iuelf p the Self is jti$L an Exirtenct without 
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any such functions and qualities. The equations and co-ordina¬ 
tions of the three sets given in the Table regarding the Elements 
and the Sense-organ* and the Qualities are the same both m this 
system and in the SdMja System, except for some slight differen¬ 
ces noted above. But in the Sankhya System the Five Elements 
are e volutes, while in the Xjnya System, they are all cicrnah 
The Five Elements exist a* UUimate Atoms in the ease oi lour 
and as an eternal all-pervasive substance in the case aftosia or 
Ether. The qualities in the parts produce the qualities in the 
Whole, In the Atoms, they are eternal. 

*8. What arc these Five Elements? They arc now equated 
with the Tour kinds of matter that arc experienced and the Ether. 
The four kinds are the solid Earth, the liquid Water, the radiant. 
Fire and the gaseous Air. Things assume such forms on account 
of the prese nec of such matter in a predominant way. 11 Liquids 
solidifv or are converted into gas and if solids melt, there is the 
presence of the kind of Element that produces such states. 
They speak of innate qualities and infused qualities. Ihus 
fluidity in Water is innate and is inlused in the Earth, like a 
piece of wax when melted. But this is taking too concrete and 
materialistic a view of the facts lying beneath the doctrine of 
the Five Elements. 

29. The point has to be traced back to some very early 
stages in the development of Indian thought to get at the real 
significations of the terms. The Term Pfthm (Earth) is found 
in ihc Rgieda. It is the lowest of the three regions into which 
the world is divided, according to the Rgveda Cosmology. 
There is the Aiitoriksa (intermediary) portion above the Earth, 
which is the Atmosphere, and higher up is the Dym or the celes- 
itai region. Waters are associated with the At roosphericr egiort 
and light with the celestial region. The first three of the Five 
Elements cannot be dissociated from this division of the world, 
found in the Rgoida. There is reference to Vitjv or Ml* Air) as 
a god. But there is nothing to show that this is above the three 
worlds already mentioned. Yet there are references to indicate 
the nature of this god, relating to the Five Elements. V&ju is born 
from the breath of the Supreme Person, in the course of the mani- 
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folding of the world. Tata is associated with power, with swift 
movement. Then there is the unknown region „ that can be seen 
only by the w ise ; this is the Supreme Position of the God Visnu. 
There is also mention of ihe secret Names (J^a/nan) in such 
unknown depths. This is a clear indication of the association 
of Sabda (Sound) with this aspect of the world. 

30. After all, the Rgveda is only poetry- and riot a text¬ 
book on philosophy. The jigveda has only a philosophical 
background and that philosophical background has to he 
known from the descriptions found in the real philosophical 
works relating to the Vedas, The Upnnisads arc the records of 
the philosophical speculations of the limes. We must see if the 
philosophy described in [he Upanisads fits in well as a baekbgroLind 
for the poetry of the Rg?eda r 

31. There arc various places where in the Upnnimth we 
see mention of aspects of reality arranged in a scries according 
to their gradation in point of fineness and approach to the 
Absolute, Gargya gives the following gradations, in the Erhodd- 
Tanyak^paiiisad : Sun, Moon, Lightning, Ether (Akdia 1, Air, 
Fire, Water, Mirror Adarsa ), Sound, Shadow-, Self There ts 
another series given by Yajftavalkya : Earth, Water, Fire, Air, 
Sun, Quarters (/Hft, Moon, Lightning, Cloud, Space (Ak&£a) M 
l # aw r f Qharmn } 7 Truth, Mankind, Self. .Yajhavalkya has another 
series, in the same Upatitsad : Earth, Water, Sky (Aiti&rifaa) t 
Air, Heaven Dyaus) , Sun, Quarters (Zh'jl, Moon and Stars, 
Ether Akdia) t Darkness, Light, This is followed by a series 
consisting of the sense organ* and other factors in man. They 
are : Breath, Speech, Eye, Ear, Mind, Skin, Understanding 
(VijMnaj , Semen {R<la/j m I11 the ChSndogyupanifadj San at- 
kumara gives a list during the instruction hr gave to .Ydracbj 
which is: Name, Speech, Mind, Will ( SoAkalpa) , Thought 
( Citla\ f Contemplation ( Dhyuna ), U nderstand 1 ng ( VyMrtd) 
Strength, Food, Water, Heat, Ether,Memory, Hope, Life,, Truth, 
They are given in the order of ascent, from lesser to greater. 
The Bhagavad GildgWes a list of the Earth, Water, Fire, Air, Ether, 
Mind, Intellect, *T\ Elsewhere it is said that Intellect {Buddhi) 
is higher than Mind and "He JT is higher than Intellect* 
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32. AU such gradation^ indicate that in this series we have 
something more titan the gross forms known as the solid Earth, 
Liquid Water, radiant Fire and gaseous Air, and the yet finer 
Ether. The series gives the finer arid finer forms of reality 
starting from the tangible world. The most that can be said h 
that there are gradations in the nature of the reality and that 
such gradations below a certain level cannot come within the 
sphere of man's awareness and that they can he known only 
through ihetr reactions on the tangible matter. We do not know 
what is light, while we know some change in the behaviour of 
an object when light Tails on it* Perhaps what is really meant 
is ihts that taste and light and touch and sound are our reactions 
to certain sub-physical aspects of reality as [hey are responded 
to by aspects of the physical matter, 

33, Man's nose can detect the presence of gross, solid* dry 
matter through its smell, like a piece of sandal wood. The 
tongue can detect the presense nf matter only when it is moistened 
with water. The eye detects matter exposed to light. Touch 
detects matter without any concrete presence of the matter, 
even the intangible air. There is a permanence, though re¬ 
lative, in such sensations, while in the case of the sound, there 
is just a momentary sensation. The five forms of matter, their 
five kinds of qualities and the five sense organs relating to them 
have been brought into some sort of parallelism and equation 
on the basis of such a gradation coming w ithin our direct expe¬ 
rience. Bui the real nature of the objects within these gradations 
consists in their relative Fineness, approaching tn the Absolute. 
We use certain specific terms in modern science to denote such 
aspects of reality, corresponding to the means by which we detect 
them, namely, the apparatus in a laboratory* In ancient times, 
they had only their sense organs and their trained mind for detect¬ 
ing the presence of such finer aspects of reality and they gave their 
own names to denote them. 

34, The sub-physical forms of realities do not produce any 
impression on man directly. They can impress their presence 
an man's faculties of knowing only through the medium of the 
physical matter in which man has his awareness* That is why 
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In the Vtd&tia it is asserted that none of the sub-physical forms 
of realities exists in the pure form, that they are all admixtures 
of the various strata. Unless the grossest form of PrthitX [Earth) 
is admixed with [he finest ibrm of Akdsa (Ether)* Ether cannot 
impress itself on the man in the Earth stratum, Man experiences 
the Earth stratum directly* as man's awareness Is full in it. But 
man can have some experience of the other strata only as they 
reflect themselves on the Earth stratam. and such a reflection is 
possible because of the presence of the Earth Element in the other 
strata also. Matter* “Life” and Energy are co-ordinates in an 
Absolute Universe. What we experience as Energy are only 
forms of sub-physical matter. There is also a Universal Energy 
which is the cause of the changes in the Matter and also of the 
co-ordination of Matter and + *Life TT . 

3 }h There arc various other ways in which the different 
strata of the phenomenal world has been divided and differentiated 
in the various systems of thought* besides the recognised “Sys¬ 
tems" of Philosophy. In the Rgveda only the three divisions 
of the Earth r the Atmosphere and the Celestial regions arc fount! 
prominently and specifically mentioned. In the Upanisads 
there is mention of three factors as BAu 9 fflitiuar and Srar. The 
first and the last terms are found in the figivda meaning the Earth 
and the Celestial region. The second may Ije a substitute for 
the Atmosphere, Then there is mention of seven gradations or 
strata as BhUj Bhtwar f Suar, Mahar y Jana, Tapas t Satya . Saija in the 
later mythology and religion became the highest region in the 
universe* and there Is no doubt that the others arc also names 
of the different strata of the universe in the ascending order of 
fineness, 

36. The Upaniyads speak of the five Kvlas or Sheaths of the 
body as Jnnamaya constituted of Food) p Prdnamaya [constituted 
of the Vital Aira) s Manormya (Constituted of the Mind], VijAana- 
msya (constituted of Understanding) and Amndamaya (constituted 
of Bliss), There are the five divisions of the Vital Aina m 
man* Viamely, Praha ' breath), Aprna ( Eatc lerionary ] > IJdna 
Spreading in the whole body,), Samina (in the Naval) and 
Uddm (in the Throat) * They all represent some physiological 
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Junctions, The medical science speaks of three kinds or physio¬ 
logical disorders possible in ihe body. They are Vd la. Pitta and 
Kapha ; the terms mean Air, Bile, and Phlegm, But they really 
represent the three constituents or Air (l ata), Tire {Pittaj and 
Water [Kapha). They relate to the respiration, digestion and 
sensation aspects of the human activity. Respiration includes 
btnnd circulation and the activities of all motor nerves. This Isa 
three-fold classification of the physiological functions in the body. 

37, Man in his body is not an accident ; there was no 
origination and there will be no end. It is a manifestation 
and vanishing of the eternal constituents of the universe in various 
forms and bearing different names. There is no creation, there 
is no destruction either. Evolution of the subtle matter into 
gross forms and devolution into the original form is an eternal 
process. We can speak of evolution from and devolution into, 
the subtle forms of reality only in a relative way. We can as 
w< || speak of devolution into and evolution from, the gross aspect 
of the reality. In the process of the devolution of the gross body 
into the subtle form, there is a limit beyond which the process 
cannot go. That stage represents the eternal factor which persists 
through all the changes into the gross form and back from that 
gross form. From (he point of view of that persisting asptet, 
there is an individuality that endures through all the changes, 
and the gross bodies representing the personalities of man must 
be strung together into a unit. The world process is an aggregate 
of all such strings of manifestations. Each such string is an in¬ 
dividuality manifesting itself through a large number of personali¬ 
ties* There was no time when the individuality was without 
a manifesllon through a personality represented by a gross 
iMxly. Religion teaches that Lhcre is an end to this process when 
the individuality will remain just an abstract individuality 
without any possibility of further manifestation through a 
personality relating to a gross body. 



chapter xix 

TRANSMIGRATION AND KARMA 


i* The doctrines of the transmigration of the Soul and 
of Karina may, in some sense, be accepted as something unique, 
something that characterises the thought of India and distin- 
| guishes it from the thoughts of other nations both ancient and 
modern. These doctrines can l>e traced back to the earliest 
limes in the history of Indian thought, though specific mention 
of it in so many words may not be found in the earliest rem¬ 
nants of the literary records of ancient India. But there are 
sufficient reasons to show that, although an actual statement 
of the theory in language form is a little later in the history of 
Indian thought, the theory' existed even in the earliest period 
in the history of Indian thought. Many scholars have also 
been able to trace the doctrine to passages in the earliest texts 
known to us in Indian literature, namely, the Rvvtda. 

2. It is true that there are scholars who believe that the 
doctrine of the transmigration of the Soul was not an early 
doctrine in the growth of Indian thought and that h is a doc¬ 
trine which the Indians developed, having received the germs 
of the doctrine from the aboriginal, primitive people whom 
they conquered before and during their settlement in th< 
country as conquerors and owners of the country. It is also 
true that the doctrine is not the monopoly of India, that some 
traces of such a thought can be seen in the records of other 
nations like the Greeks and that even the Bible is not incon¬ 
sistent with such a belief. But it is in India that the though* 
was developed in a rational and systematic way. It is to this 
extent that the doctrine is unique in Indian thought. 

g. Stated in its simplest Ibrm, the doctrine of re-incar¬ 
nation is a belief in a man in a body being only a link in a 
scries of embroiled personalities prior and posterior to the parti¬ 
cular embodied man wc think of. There is some permanent 
dement in an embodied person joined to an impermanent 
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element called the body. The permanent element is the soul. 
Before the soul assumed a particular body, that soul had been 
in some earlier body, rather in a series of earlier bodies. The 
body falls down and the soul assumes a new body. This is the 
case with all men. When the body drops down, the soul will 
get into a new body and this process of a body being assumed 
and falling down and a new body being assumed after the fall, 
mg down of each such body, continues for ever and had been 
going on for ever in earlier times. 

4. Closely associated with this doctrine is the doctrine 
that a man assumes a particular body with particular traits and 
aptitudes in consequence of his actions in a prior embodied 
state. Karma is the term usually applied to this experience 
in a specific state and its causal relation with a prior act on the 
part of the man. Karma means “Action 11 ; it may be stated as 
the doctrine oi the relation of an experience as fruit to its cause 
in the form of an earlier action. Thus man’s life is a chain of 
infinite embodiments, each embodiment being a lint in this 
chain, and each such link being made up nf a large number 
or minor links in the form of actions and results. The division 
of the chain of human existence into lints in the form of bndics 
is arbitrary; it is really a chain of actions and their results 
grouped into a large Humber or rmodiments. The action in 
one body can produce a result in a later body. 

5. In systems of religion and philosophy that originated 
and developed outside India, a man in a particular body is a 
complete tin it. A soul is created by a Great Power and is as- 
sociated with a body; that body continues for some time and 
drops down while the soul can continue in another location 
and in another condition. The Wrath nr the Grace nf the AI. 
mighty determines the stale anti the location nf the soul after 
death, when the body drops down. Man’s action during 
embodiment determines the attitude of the Almighty, If hr 
disobeys God’s Law, there is the Wrath of the Almighty. If 
he is obedient to the Law, there Is the Grace of God, Under 
such a system, the man himself has no choice In the matter of 
cither appearing in this world or shaping his experiences in 
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tins world. A man makes his appearance in the world when 
it is the will of the Almighty that such and such a man should 
be created and he has such experience which U is the will of the 
same Almighty that he should experience. The termination oi 
his halt in the world is also determined by that Almighty. 
Man is absolutely a subordinate factor in the Universe. 

6. This is the great difference between the systems of 
thought that originated in India and the systems oi thought 
that originated outside India. In India, there is no Creator, 
no Overlord for the world. The world is self-contained. If 
there is a God, that God is a part of the scheme of the world. 
In India, man is supreme in the world, and the world is inde¬ 
pendent of God for its existence. If there arc references to 
'‘that whence these existences originated etc.”, in such passages, 
the term “These 11 refers only to a part of the world, the real 
world being the Supreme and these existences. It is not also 
meant in such passages that “These Existences” came out of 
a "Nil”. They came Out of the Absolute. It is on account 
of such a conception of the world, that in Indian Law, there is 
really no Law-maker, no controller or that Law. Law func¬ 
tions by itself, and man and the whole world move within this 
scheme of Law. The doctrine of Ji'anna and of the Transmi¬ 
gration of the Soul also should l>s traced to this fundamental 
doctrine of the independence of Mail and of the world, God 
being only a factor in the scheme of the world and not an 
Overlord of the world, (/ them be a God. 

7. The doctrine is something unique in Indian thought; 
it has not been developed in the philosophy of any other 
nation in the world, May be that there arc faint indications 
of some such beliefs in the remnants of the culture of other an¬ 
cient nations; may also be that the belief is in accord with the 
doctrines of other nations of the ancient world. But no ancient 
nation has developed the doctrine in such a systematic, com¬ 
plete and rationalistic way outside India. 

8. The doctrine is fully developed in the philosophy of 
the later days in the history of Indian thought. How far back¬ 
ward can wc trace the doctrine ? Is the doctrine an integral 
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factor in the thoughts of the earliest period of Indian thought 
as Tound tn the Rgvtda ? Was it a natural development of India 
among the Vcdic people or did they get the belief from the 
people with whom they came into contact ? Was it a develop¬ 
ment out of the philosophical instincts of the people or has it 
any other source Tor origination ? Scholars are not agreed on 
such problems, 

g. In one poem in the ftgvcda that is addressed to the soul 
that is departing from the body* there are wishes expressed by 
the poet who addresses that soul that he may return to the 
home freed from the blemishes. In the same poem, Varna 
is invoked to dome and take his seat in the spread grass. In 
the phiitxsoplticai poem of OlrghatamaSj there is a reference to 
communion and companionship of the mortal with the Immortal. 
Vasistha speaks of his previous birth in one of his poems. In 
another poem the author says that once he was Mams and so on* 
It Is doubt Till whether such references point out to the prevalence 
of a belief in the return of man to this world in a new body 
after his death. After all, the Rginda is only poetry where we 
can at ljest note only reflections of philosophical thoughts and 
not philosophical thoughts themselves, 

, to* Further, it is not in this manner that the doctrine or 
re-birth or of transmigration of the soul has been dealt with 
in later works on Indian philosophy- Practically we do not find 
any chain of such bodies for a common soul presented in the 
latter day literature of India* when the doctrine bad become 
a settled fact in the thoughts of the nation. There ate certain 
references to the two births of the same souL Thus Sri R ama 
and Sri Krishna w r ere the same person, the Great God Vishnu, 
in two successive births as men in this world* and along with 
them came Laksniana and Bala Rama as the brother of the 
divine incarnation. Their respective enemies, Ravana and 
fosupala also represent the two births of the same Rakstted 
(Demon). The identity of Fadcall p the heroine of the Mahi- 
bharat&f in her previous birth Ls also specified in that poem* 
But, on the other hand, we have bng lists of teachers and kings. 
Wc do not find any mention of the prior birth of any one of them 
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or the would-be birth of such teachers and kings. In the 
Jhirga-saptamii in the Mdrknndtpa Purdy a, there is the prophesy 
of a king becoming a future Mann, Savamu Kalidasa says in 
his epic, the KumdrasiimbhsDa, that Parratl, the heroine of the 
poem^ was Sail, daughter of the Prajapati (Lord of Men) 
named Dakfa, in her prior birth- But such references to the 
perior or later births of a particular individual are rare in the 
literature of the country. Re-birth has been treated as a phi¬ 
losophical doctrine and not as a historical record. The refe¬ 
rences in the early texts like the ggutda noted above are not 
like the way in which the doctrine has been predominantly 
dealt with in later times and may not be taken as indication of 
a belief in transmigration as current in the early times* 

itp As a matter of fact, many of the phil+fSophical doc¬ 
trines that arc very popular in later times arc not found to be 
so very popular in the secular Literature like the poetry and the 
dramas. For example„ there is the belief in the world being 
a place of suffering^ and renunciation being the only path to 
get release from the evils and sufferings in life; there is the 
consequent and associated doctrine of final release for the soul 
from the limitations of Life in this world. But if we look into 
the secular literture of poetry and drama 3 even into what are 
accepted as Literature with a religious bias like the grand epics 
of the and the -\[ahdbhdrala t it will be round that re¬ 

nunciation and Makja (final and absolute release) arc not very 
prominent in the life or the people. Art active life according 
to the Law of nature producing enjoyment are the really pro¬ 
minent features in the Life of the people; this is what are known 
as the goats of life (Puntfirlhas)* To estimate the position of 
the doctrines of Lransmigrationj like the position of the doctrine 
of renunciation and final release, in the thought of the country, 
poetry and drama arc of litdc avail’ they are separately dealt 
with in specialised literature dealing with the subjects. 

ia. Why should conditions be different in the earlier times 
of the Vedas ? It is not by an analysis of the (EgQcda that we 
can determine the position of the theory of transmigration in 
the time of the Vedas, in the thought of those early periods in 
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the history of Indian thoughi P It is in the Uftmifads that we 
first meet with a definite statement of the factor known as 
transmigration in the life of a man. Now, the question lhat 
we have to ask is this—is there any great difference between the 
thoughts in the time of the Vedas and in the time of the 

Upanhadi ? Do they differ in content and iti spirit and in 

approach ? Or is U that what wc find in the Vedas is a re¬ 
flection of what is round in Lhc (/pan is ads ? If the po&iton is 

that there is only unity between the thoughts in the Vedas and 
in the Upanisads 9 then we can con- elude lhat there must have 
been a vast literature contemporaneous with ihe Vedas having 
the same content as the i 'fpaniiads and that there must have 
been the doctrine of Adratt and of Transmiration dealt w ith in 
that literature which is now lost to us, bui whose contents arc 
continued and preserved In the UpOMifads^ which as literary 
records arc later in date than the texts of the Vedas. 

13. Although wc do not have any direct record of the doc* 
trine of Karma and transmigration as understood in the Vcdlc 
times* the Vedas cannot be explained except with the back¬ 
ground of a very' profound philosophy, in which the doctrine 
must have been a prominent dement. The relation is more or 
less the same as ihc relation of the same doctrine to the tatter- 
day secular literature like poetry and drama. The secular 
literature cannot be explained except will! the back-ground 
of such philosophical doctrines, though philosophy plays only 
a subordinate role in that literature; similarly the text of the 
Vedas cannot be explained except with the back-ground of a 
deep philosophy. And the Vedas contain even highly philo¬ 
sophical poems, which are rather early in age in relation 
to ihe major part of the available Vedas. To say that real 
philosophy came into the life of the nation only later since 
philosophy is found only in the later poems of the Vedas and 
that the phUoiophld poems arc of later date because they contain 
philosophical ideas that are later, is to beg the question, 

14. Did the people think at all about certain problems ? 
If they thought about them, did they entertain any doctrines 
about the position - Some people know and some people do 
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not know; those who know attain to immortality. What about 
the others who do not attain to immortality ? When their 
bodies Fall oil, what happens to the permanent part of his per¬ 
sonality, the Atmm ? Do they all go to Heaven? It is impos- 
sib]c + Heaven is the destination for those who do good deeds 
and not lor all. If that had been the common destination of 
ahj then religion and distinction between what is good and 
what is bad, lose their value* There is no Hell either, Even 
if there had been a Heil known to the fjtgtoidic people, though 
there is no mention ofit, it is only for the sinner and not Tor the 
generality of those who lead a normal life. Thus neither 
Heaven nor Hell is their destination; nor h it total annihilation. 

I he only alternative left is that they take a new body and live 
again on the earth. 

15. There are various indications of the prevalence of 
such a belief of a return to the earth after death, among the 
people of the Vedie age. The description of the region of 
Light and enjoyment and freedom and the prayer for being 
permanently established there, found in the Rgvcda y indicates 
that there is another alternative, and that alternative can be 
only a return to this earth without going to that region or with¬ 
out being permanently established there even if the soul goe$ 
there. The distinction between the two paths for those who 
die, the Oeiayana (Path of Gods) and Pifrydna (Path of the 
Departed Ancestors) also indicates the belief in the destinations 
for the departing soul ■ one is to attain to a region where there 
is permanence and die other is to go to a region whence he 
has to depart, and that departure can have only ihe earth as 
the destination. There is a statement that the pasture to which 
the departing soul goes shall not he taken away from him. 
That shoivs that there is a possibility of its being taken away 
from him, and if that is taken away, his only alternative i$ to¬ 
re turn. to the life on earth, 

16. They believed in some permanent element in the 
constitution of a person, which endures when the impermanent 
body drops down. That permanent element must con tin u - to 
be somewhere when the body drops down. When Heaven is 
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only for the few and when there is no Hdl or even if there is 
Hell when it is only for the sinners, the others can liavC ™ 
other destination than a body on the earth in a re-birth. i« 
only alternative to such a view is tlvat they did not worn an 
that they did not have any doctrine. That will amount to 
this that they do not think of the problems and that they ha 
no philosophy. That is impossible, especially when they have 
given out the view quite plainly that there are various m es 
of attaining immortality and various gradations alter such at¬ 
tainment of immortality. Some gods like the Maruis .m 
die llbhus, two groups of Sods, were mortals who became gods 
and partaken of the offerings at Sacrifices on account of their 
great deeds. Yama reached that other world after finding out 
the Path for the first time, which path others follow, and became 
ruler there. Ahgiras and other ancient poets could go to 
heaven; but they did not attain to the status of gods, though 
they minlged freely with the gods and enjoyed life there. 
What happens to the many ? They return to the earth. 1 hat 
Is tmlv a philosophical doctrine. To propound the view ol the 
great fruits or a good life, they had to bring in the element or 
Heaven into poetry that dealt with religious rituals. But the 
problem of the future of the common man did not find a place: 
in such poetry and so we find Utile of a reply to that problem 
in that poetrv though that poetry reflects some of the philoso¬ 
phical doctrines of the day. There is the back-ground of phi¬ 
losophy in die poetry of the Vedas, and the real philosophy 
is only in the Ujxmfrit, which are the continuations of the 
philosophical literature contemporaneous with the \ =das. 

17 The Karma doctrine must have been more deep-rooted 
in the minds of the people than the doctrine of transmigration. 
This former doctrine is more often mentioned m the secular 
literature too. Man has his ability to shape his future, and ilul 
is what is called Punisakara, or manliness. But man’s ability 
in limited by what he has himself done w hich cannot be undone. 
Of this former some are known and there are atonements pos¬ 
sible. But many are unknown and are called Providence 
(Daioa). The antethesis between these two factors in the ac- 
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hvity of man, namely, manly activity and divine Providence, 
is very often mentioned in the secular literature. The trans¬ 
migration theory is only a corolbiy to the ICarma theory in the 
secular literature, though in the philosophical literature the 
relation is ihc other way round. 

i®' Botl1 thc ^fincs arc kept within reasonable bounds 
m the secular literature as well as in the philosophical literature, 
1 hey arc never brought in as an excuse for failings or as a con¬ 
solation fur defeats. Both the doctrines come in as adjuncts 
to the fundamental doctrine of man’s supremacy, in Indian 
thought; God does not and cannot interfere with man’s life in 
the world. It is very seldom that a poet introduces the doc¬ 
trine cither as an excuse or as a consolation. It is true that the 
the great Prose Romance writer. Ban a, introduces a parrot in 
his Romance, the Kddambari, and a sage refers to indiscretion 
in man s life activities and its consequences. But when in the 
Hdmajana ihe installation of Sri Rama as the Grown Prince met 
with some obstacle, no one explained the event as the sequel 
to some Karma (action) done prior in that birth itseiror in some 
prior birth. The same is the case with the abduction of Sita 
when Sri Rama and Sita were in the forest. No one thought 
of prior births and deeds in such prior births as explanations 
for the sufferings of the Heroes of the Mahdbhdrala. Kalidasa 
speaks of some adverse Providence In the case of Sakuntali 
in so far as the foster-father was not able to find a suitable com¬ 
panion for her though she was coming of age. But when the 
real suffering of the heroine came, no one found an explanation 
for it as a sequel to some prior action, though such a prior ac¬ 
tion was there in the form or failing to show due courtesy to 
honoured guest. In the Epic Saghmwhi*, Kalidasa s ay s 
that the first king described there, Dilipa, did not have a 
son because he failed in showing proper courtesy to 
the divine Cotv. There are some references to Karma 
found in the secular literature; but nowhere is it a great 
driving force giving momentum to the theme of the work. Man 
is never shown as a victim to Kama, though Karma is there. 
Such a scrutiny is necessary in the field of secular literature to 
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the true v.luc or A™ i. the life or U.c Ind.au narfon, 

<0 r.x in bcnlion in tire IhonghB of addent India. 

ig. The fact is that both Karma and re-incarnation are 
In origin philosophical doctrines and not popular beliefs. 
People did not care much Tor them. To them the world was 
real and the present was the only chief factor in their lives. T hey 
never cared for a cause to explain the present and never warned 
about the future. These were the problems that came withm 
the purview of the philosopher. There is a view that the theory 
of re incarnation originated as an Ethical theory. If that were 
soj it should have originated as a popular belief which the 
philosophers later built up into a system or thought. But it 
had little hold on the people and we see little of it in the secular 
literature which represents the life or the people. Tito theory 
actually originated as a philosopher’s explanation for the facts 
of the world. If there is no God, there must be cither only 
some frcck of Nature and absolute chaos in the world or there 
must be some internal order in the world as the nature of the 
world. The life or a man must be a continuous chain, and as 
a totality it must be a link in a larger chain in which an innu¬ 
merable such lives form the links. Each such larger chain is 
related to the other chains and thus the entire world is a unity. 

so. There are various problems that face ns when we think 
of the doctrine of the transmigration of the soul. Is there any 
interval between one embodiment and the next or is it a con¬ 
tinuity for the soul, always b:Uig in an embodiment, one body 
coining in when the previous drops off ? If that b so, there must 
1 * some kind of embodiments that arc different from whai we 
experience as earthly embodiments. Because there is what is 
called the state of heavenly life Tor the soul as a fruit of good 
deeds. Thus in the Bha^ad GUa it is said that a man goes to 
heaven as a fruit of his good deeds on earth and when the fruits 
of his good deeds are exhausted he returns to the world of mor¬ 
tal man. Elsewhere in the Gila, there is the simile of a man 
changing his clothes in regard to the change of his body. 
Certainly there is, according to social ctiquethc, no inteival 
between discarding a soiled clothe and donning a newly washed 
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clothe tn t|,e case of man; if anything, the wearing of the 
new clothe precedes the discarding of the old clothe. Thus, 
the soul leaves off a liody only after it had taken possession of a 
new body. That is what the simile found in the Brhaddran- 
U !™& d also suggests; here the passage of the soul from 
body to body is compared to the movement of a reptile from 
grass to grass, abandoning one grass blade only when it had 
reached up another one. 

3 i. Here, it must also be made definitely dear that people 
believed only in an eternal Heaven. They never thought of 
Heaven merely as a Holiday resort. That is what we find from 
the secular literature also. The heroes of the MaMbhfrata went 
to Heaven finally and nothing is even hinted at about a possible 
termination of their stay in Heaven and a return to the earth 
to continue life as normal mortals. In the Raghmamsa, the 
third king described, Aja, went to Heaven and was reunited 
with his consort and took up his residence there; there is no 
hint of a terminus for hb stay, when the fruits of hb good deeds 
would he exhausted. 

22. The religious view about the transmigration of the 
soul is that the soul occupies a body and when the body drops 
off, tire soul may go to Heaven and after some halt there deter¬ 
mined by the amount of good deeds he has done, the soul re¬ 
turns to an earthly body. The philosopher's view h that the 
soul moves on from physical body to physical body without a 
break. There is a third view and tliat is the scientists' view. 
If the soul js to occupy a new body when the old body drops 
oft, there must lie such a new body made ready and suitable 
for that soul to go into. It is not any body into which any 
soul can get into. The succeeding body must be in accordance 
with the nature of the deeds done by the person in the expir¬ 
ing life. Will there be always a body ready for the soul ? Is 
it in the scheme of the world that when a soul leaves a both 
a suitable body Is readily available for that soul to enter ? The 
scientist’s view, as expounded in biological worts, is that there 
is a stale of suspension between leaving a body and entering 
a new body; the soul has to wait until a body is ready 
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sg + In the ease or Karma also, just hke the doctrine of the 
iransmignmoti of the soul, there are complications; it b not 
also a simple theory. Slated in its simple way, it takes a form 
like this. When a man does a deed, there is some subtle and 
intangible result which endures even after the tangible Unit 
is realised, when there is a tangible result for it, and produces 
some results at a much later time, may be in a future bit th. 
There arc deeds which have only such a intangible fhni 
appearing at a much later time. A person is bom in a parti¬ 
cular body and in a particular environment as a result of his 
past deeds. Such deeds are what arc begun with originally 
[Prdrabdha) and what are accumulated at later times (i’u/krfa). 

A man must endure the fruits or his deeds whether they are - 
good or bad, whether he likes it or not. He cannot avoid 
them; he cannot assign it away; he cannot inherit it from an¬ 
other, He cams and he experiences. There is no transfer, 
no termination. Here also various difficulties arise. 

1*4. In religious and secular practices there arc various 
actions that go against this theory. There is the belief that 
the son inherits the sins and virtues of the father and experien¬ 
ces sufferings and enjoyments in consequence. The father 
performs rituals for the future benefits of the child, even of un- 
ljorn child. Even the Upanisads state that a son takes over all 
the Karma or the father. The son performs rites for the bene¬ 
fit of the dead ancestor. The dead ancestor suffers if the son 
does not perform the prescribed rites. The son is to make 
atonements for the sins committed by the lather. 1 here arc 
still other beliefs, stated in standard works like the Upanisads, 
where there b contradiction with thcthcoTy; when a man at¬ 
tains to AMfa (Final Release) he casts away his Karma (good 
or bad), which his Friends and enemies share respectively, 

35, There are other beliefs that may not be in direct appo¬ 
sition to the Karma theory, but which is not quite in harmony 
with that theory cither. One is the Grace ot God which saves 
a man from his sins and the other is that sometimes a deed 
does not produce its effect if certain rituals are performed. The 
Bkagavad Gita says that the Lord does not take up either the sin 
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or the virtue of any one, and in a later context in the same 
text* the Lord Himself says that He would save Arjuna from all 
sins. It js quite reasonable to assume that a certain religious 
rite prevents the evil deed from producing its effect or counter¬ 
acts the results after its production. It is not also against 
reason that God can save a person from his sins if there is 
repentence and faith in the Lord. That is a deed that counter¬ 
acts the evil deed. The story of AjamUa is a typical example 
of how Divine Grace mitigates even the worst sin. As for the 
statement in the Bfwgatwd Gild, the Lord in the first passage 
and the Lord in the second passage signify two distinct aspects 
of the Supreme- The former is the Supreme in human form 
while in the latter, the Supreme comes as ihe entire Universe. 
Some explanation is possible in all such cases of difficulties; but 
the fact that an explanation is called for is itself a flaw in the 
theory. 

26. The position is this. When there is a purely scien¬ 
tific or purely philosophical theory, it does not fit into the iacis 
of the world. There is nothing like a perfect machine in the 
world. A theory in Its pure state corresponds to a perfect 
state of affairs. If there is any sort of disparity between the 
theory of Transmigration and harma and the beliefs and prac- 
dees relating to this theory, that disparity should be explained 
on the basis of the natural disparity between the theories and 
the facts of die world. This is the case with Geometry and 
Mathematic^ There Is nothing corresponding to a Geometri¬ 
cal theorem in the actual world. The science states a relation; 
but she relation cannot be truly represented in the facts of the 
world, and, without the relate, there is no relation. When we 
speak of ultimate states of matter either as particle or wave* 
it is only a partially true representation of the fact. There is 
no partEdc in an atom like the particles in a pinch of salt and 
there are no waves there like the waves on the surface of a pool 
of water. There is no inconsistency in the doctrine. The 
doctrine is self-consistent and at* inconsistency is with what is 
external to it, namely, the belief* and practices in social life 
and in religious, practices. 
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27. The theory of transmigration and the associated theory 
of Karma are extensions of the theory of the nature o£ the world 
as independent of any external power, working within itsdf 
and by itself* There is the notion of-Jtta in the Vedas, the no¬ 
tion of a permanent and settled order in the world* Mutual 
dependence and mutual consistency are the necessary (actors 
in what can be called an order. All the tacts of the world 
must be brought into some consistent relation with one another 
and for that, some sort of theoritical classification of the world 
into factors is necessary* In itself there are no component 
factors in the world which is a unit. Human mind, being 
limited;, cannot grasp the unlimited unity of the world; as a 
consequence* it grasps the world only as an aggregate of limited 
factors. The first classification of such factors is into a large 
number of chains and the next classification is that of the chains 
into a large number or links. There are primary chains which 
are the inidividual lives and there are the secondary links in 
the form of the particular experiences in the individual lives. 
All such particular experiences, grouped into individut lives, 
are thought of as a series of cause and effects. 

28, A cause is the cause for more than one kind of effect. 
Sometimes there are immediate effects. It is only what h an 
immediate sequel that is usually termed an effect* But m 
philosophy* what transpires long alter an event is also regard¬ 
ed as an effect in some cases* If 1 eat, the immediate effect 
h the satisfaction of hunger. But if the eating is of particular 
sort of stuff and done in a particular way, there is the later 
effect of health or disease. Indian philosophy accepts another 
kind of effect, which is subtle and not at all detectable through 
the normal modes of knowing like perception and inference* 
Thus, if eating or feeding is associated with certain modes of 
doing* there is some special fruit arising, which fruit abides m 
the performer and becomes the source of some final fruit in the 
form of “progression 11 {Abhjudyapa) „ It may be for the 
individual, it may be for the community. Thus, the content 
of a deed products some tangible fruits and the inodes of the 
deed generate, besides the tangible fruits, some intangible 
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fruits* Such an intangible fruit is what is termed Adjsfa (un¬ 
seen). Deeds have a ihrcc-fold fruit—tangible or Brs(a, intatt- 
gihle or Adr^fa and tangible along with intangible or Brsta- 
Adfsfti. 1 1 is this intangible fruit that may be equated with 
* + Evolution in modern terminology, which may be for an 
individual or for the community. Evolution, according to 
ancient Indian thought, is not merely a ease of the blind ope¬ 
ration of the dead Law of Nature, but a product or the deeds 
of man according to the Law of Nature. Man dees not simply 
envoi vc; man works out his evolution. 

29* There was no lime in the worldwhen man wa$ not in 
existence. Modern science Ss not quite definite about the con¬ 
dition of the world prior to the start of evolution; there are 
various theories. There is the view of a creation and evolu¬ 
tion starting from a single point; there is the v r icw of a conti¬ 
nuous process of creation and evolution* E^lution ts From an 
undilTercniiated condition towards furl her and further difT- 
cremation; it is a process from a static Slate to a slate of move¬ 
ment. Ancient India also had postulated various theories 
about the start and process of the same evolution. One fun¬ 
damental difference between the ancient Indian and the modern 
scientific view r is, that according to the former, man oral least 
surat form f>r intelligence, was behind the start and process of 
evolution while for the latter, man and his intelligence are only- 
accidents in the course of evolution. 

30. According to modern science there was only dead 
matter in a uniform; the movement in matter is from within 
and not through any external impact. In the course of this 
movement, a certain condition arose, rather very late in the 
process, w r hcn a new phenomenon of movement in mailer made 
its appearance, and that new phenomenon is what is called Life 
Dead matter became living matter; that is the first appearance 
of what are called <f Cdb”. The cells are the products 
of a new condition that arose in the world in the course of evo¬ 
lution, and it is presumed in modern science that the condition 
has disappeared and so no new cells can be produced in the 
world. A cell can produce a new cell; but a cell cannot arise 
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by itself nut of dead matter under modem conditions. The 
cells had their own evolution and various species of living or¬ 
ganism* came into existence. These species can he arranged 
in an order of continued evolution, each higher species being 
the e volute of the immediately lower species. Broadly speak¬ 
ing, there are three groups of evolution in living matter, in w hat 
is called biological evolution, namely* the plants, the lower 
animals and man. The entire course of biological evolution 
is traced back lu the original cells. This line of thought in 
modern science is ihe result of man 1 ? dissatisfaction about the 
theory of the creation of ihe world by God, which prevailed 
among the Western nations till recent times, 

31. In India also, the theory or evolution is the result of 
man** quest regarding his origin and his progression. Per¬ 
haps there w'as some theory existing prior to ihe lime of the 
Vedas, with which the shinkers of the Vedas were dissatisfied. 
We do not know what that theory was, if there w as such a theory, 
Perhaps it was the theory of God and His creation curreni 
among the contemporary nations on the borders. Anyway, 
the theory that was propounded in India even from the earliest 
limes is atheistic, perhaps even anti-theisiic. The Vedic people 
were strong, valourous, devoted lo freedom for themselves and 
Tor others and proud of their own achievements; they were not 
the people to surrender their freedom before a God- To them 
there w as no God s and what they had w ere only gods who were 
only their companions, perhaps In snine cases, superior com¬ 
panions. We find this national trait In their philosophy also. The 
world is the world of man and for man. and it is not a gift from 
any God. Man was the source for the movement and change 
and evolution in the world f and man was an integral part of 
the world. Thus, movement in the world is from within itself 
and not from an external agency railed a God. But movement 
is from intelligence j movement is intelligently controlled and 
directed. Intelligence and movement were aspects of the same 
fact in the world. An intelligence is such because there is an 
orderly movement an<l evolution within its operation, and an 
orderly movement b such because it is directed by intelligence. 
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3®- Consistent with such an outlook on the world, they 
thought of evolution in & way different from what » held by 
modern science. When uniformity gave place to differentia¬ 
tion, the differentiated matter look forms that could Vie brought 
within twenty three groups. They are: Intelligence {Bttddhi), 
Subject-object relation (AkaAk&a), Mind {Manas), five organs 
of knowing and Eve organs of functioning (jf&anffubijas and 
harmendriyai \ and the five-fold Matter-in-itself [Tanmdtrds], 
forming one category, and the Eve-fold Matter in mani¬ 
festation (Bhutas). The first citghteen combined to form a 
complex and there are innumerable such complexes formed. 
I hey contained nil the germs for every manifested matter and 
function in that matter. Each such complex started forming 
manifested facts of the world. Each such complex is termed a 
Lidgoiarha [subtle body} and the manifested aspect of it is 
tailed the Stkutaiarjra (j^ross body), which is the visible 
person. This manifested aspect has a termination, while the 
unmanifested subtle body persists and develops a new mani¬ 
fested grow body. Perhaps it is the first stage in such a ma- 
nifrstation that corresponds to the Cell stage of modem bio¬ 
logy. 

33. Thin subtle body [Ungahrtra, also called Suksmaiarirn) 
develops into a gross body, acts and experiences, and then 
the gross body falls out, leaving only the subtle body. Then 
another gross body is developed round the same subtle body 
and the same process continues. This is the phenomenon 
called life. The subfile body is not the Cell of modem biology. 
A cell has a material existence with a shape and a structure 
and a mass and a slur. But the subtle body of Indian philosophy 
is not a form of gross mailer. It is a stage prior to the appear¬ 
ance of the gross matter, what is called the BhSta (clement), [t 
can very welt be a prior stage in the formation of the material 
cell. A cell has !iir and when a new cell is formed, that 100 
has life. Is some life-force transferred from one rell to another 
or does the life-force also expire in a cell along with its own 
destruction and is a new life-force created in the new cell when 
that is generated Indian philosophy accepts the former 
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position and modern science accepts the latter position - li it is 
the same permanent life-force that passes from cell to cell, 
then that life-force can lje equated with the subtle body of 
Indian philosophy, 

34. In the Christian religion there is the doctrine of a 
person ceasing to continue as a person at the time of his death, 
while his soul goes further to Heaven or to Hell according to 
the nature of life he had led m the body. But the soul has no 
more relation to life on earth. Yet he leaves his first sin behind 
for men of the next generation to sufier for. It is possibly 
a reflection of this doctrine of the Christian religion lhat vve 
find in modern science according to which there is no endur¬ 
ing life continuing from cell to cell whtle there is an evolution 
of life from cell to cell, 

35. The deeds and the experiences of the person during 
the emlxxlied stage produce some tangible fruits and also some 
intangible, residual impressions, which latter arc carried by 
the subtle body from one body to the next body producing 
bruits In a later body. Tim capacity to evolve is acquired dur¬ 
ing the stage or embodiment, between birth and death. Bet¬ 
ween the stage of death and the stage of the next embodiment 
there is no evolution at all. The next body is what the subtle 
had become eligible for at the lime of the falling-off of the pre¬ 
vious body,, at the time of death. According to modem bio- 
1 ogy, the evolution is between one cell and another celL Here 
is a real difference between ancient thought in India arid mo¬ 
dern science. 

36. The subtle, residual impressions left behind in the 
subtle body of a person, as distinct from the tangible truits of 
one's action* in consequence of certain deeds of a person, pro¬ 
duce the evolutionj what may be called progression or elevation 
(yiMytft/apa], This takes place only when the subtle body 
is in an embodied condition. There is no evolution or progres¬ 
sion without the gross body. The view that the gross body 
is Ehe scat and cause of suffering is not a genuinely Indian 
doctrine. In all secular works of India, the importance of the 
gross Ixidy is emphasised. Such deeds that produce the evuhi- 
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tion form Bkarma , the ideal life of virtue. Kalidasa says that 
the gross body is the prime means for Bharma or ideal life of 
virtue that brings about evolution. There is a neglect shown 
to the physical body in thoughts developed outside India, and 
this is perhaps a migration to and a survival in India of this 
neglect shown to the phsyital body in philosophies outside 
India in ancient times. 

37 - The doctrine or Aarma is an aspect of ihe doctrine of 
evolution in modern times, with considerable variations in de¬ 
tails. According to Indian thought, man brings about evolu¬ 
tion in the world. Man started evolution also T There would 
have been no movement and change and no evolution in the 
world unless there had been man, at least man in a subtle form, 
what is called the Lifigalarim {subtle body), Man has ini¬ 
tiated this evolution and man determines the nature and the 
pace and the direction of this evolution. Is is this mutual re¬ 
lation of man’s deeds and the evolution in the world* including 
himself, that is called the doctrine of Kanm* This evolution is 
brought about by the subtle and intangible, residual impressions 
]efL in man by his deeds, as distinct bat ihc tangible fruits of 
his actions, and Karma has reference only to this relation of 
deeds and subtle fruits. 

3®. It is this Subtle aspect of man's deeds that is termed 

which means a sacrifice. The tangible aspects of his deeds 
is called Pam f which 1 may translate as social service, doing 
concrete visible good to humanity in general Both together 
form what may be called religion. And religion brings about 
evolution. The subtle aspect brings about evolution directly 
wdiile the tangible aspect is subordinate to it. Unless there is 
a social welfare, there is no evolution. What evolution can 
there be in a suffering humanity ? But, in a restricted sense, it 
is only the the religious rites* that form what is meant by 
religion, in so far as they bring about the subtle Timt lending to 
evolution. 

3 Q. Wf must make a distinction between the two, the re¬ 
ligion and the social organisation and social customs T ifce 
marriage, for example. For social welfare, any kind of marriage 
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may be enough provided the couple agree. But* such marriages 
may only bring about social well-being and not evolution. The 
con Lent of marriage is related only to the social aspect, bring 
tangible. But there is a subtle aspect in marriage which comes 
up only in the mode of the marriage, and it is only such a mar¬ 
riage that can bring about evolution, what is called Abhjudaya, 
and as such only that marriage is whai falls within Bkarma 
what brings about evolution or Abhjud&ja. 

40* The real question is not whether there is any such 
thing called an dement contributing evolution in certain speci¬ 
fic modes of social customs like marriage which dement does 
not abide in other modes of marriage, l 1 he Vedic people be- 
Irived that apart from the content of deeds, there is an impor¬ 
tance to be attached to the mode of the deeds also. The con¬ 
tent brings aljoiu the tangible fruit and the mode brings about 
the intangible fruit culminating in evolution. It is such a 
distinction drawn between two aspects in man's deeds that is 
the important point in this connection. They believed that 
by adopting a particular mode in man s deeds that could be 
accomplished in more than one way, something more than a 
visible fruit could lie achieved, and that this has relation to 
nrcati^ a progression or evolution. It is this aspecL tliat is called 
the AVriMtr theory. 

41, At a later time, a distinction was drawn between a 
Spirit and a Matter. The Spirit was pure; Matter entangled 
the Spirit. The Spirit struggles to extricate himself from thss 
cnianglemem* The Matter is the scat and source of suffering 
for the Spirit. At a certain stage, the Spirit is able to with¬ 
stand the force of Matter and withdraw from all actions. 
Finally the Spirit is released from Matter. Such a theory of 
iransmigarLton and ICarmaj being aspects ol the Spirit in the 
[he stale of suffering, Is a later feature. 

42. Spirit is free and is ever free. Matte 1 is not a bondage 
for the Spirit. Matter and Spirit col labor ate Ibr the progress 
of man in the world. Body is not a prison for the soul; change 
of body is not a shift from prison to prison for the soul. Spirit 
cannot function without the body that is matter, and the body 
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lhat is Matter, cannot function by itself, without association 
tvilh the Spirit. Progression or evolution is worked in the body, 
Ironj birch to death and not between body and body where 
there is no embodiment Tor the Spirit, God and bondage and 
ienunciation and release from the bondage through abstinence 
are ill] views that came into the nation at a later stage, or were 
views that appeared to the different sections of the nation, and 
gradually the theory of transmigartion and Karma became the 
most powerful factor in the intellectual activities of the nation; 
H was originally developed as a result or the dissatisfaction 
entertained by a few thinkeis, and it became so powerful a 
factor in the Inteiictual liie of the nation that all other theories 
to be adjusted to this theory; this is what we lind in the 
case of the theory of evolution in modern science, 

43. There were various theories at that time, as we find in 
the tjpanifadie literature. There must have been people who 
believed in an Almighty God and who postulated a Creation of 
the World by that God. There were people who lived a parti¬ 
cular sort oi liie, the Brahma-ciirin.;, who retired from worldy 
affairs and contemplated on the Supreme Truth, But the 
majority oi the people lived a life in accordance with the Law 
of the moving world, and this Law is the Karma, Everyone could 
freely think according to his aptitudes and inclinations. There 
was neither a temporal nor a spiritual Power that placed any 
restriction on the free thought of the people. That is why we find 
a large number or theories thriving side by side, all being tolcraL- 
cd by, but none being inflicted on, the nation. It is not a state of 
intellectual unscttlement and chaos. The true Vedic theory was 
the Law pf forma, that the Law of the movement in the world 
is within and is Trom within the world itself, and that die re is 
no external power either to produce the movement or to 
operate the movement. There is no mutual animosity between 
theory and theory. Ultimately it was the genuine Vedic theory 
that survived and dominated, being the most rational and 
equitable theory, 

44. It is only a grand theory to explain man and his life 
and the extern?! world and man's relation to it. There is the 
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great order found in the working of the world. Either there 
is a designer in the form or a God or there is some superimdli- 
gence without a personality behind this orderly functioning in 
the world. Instead of postulating a God as the designer of the 
world and as the maker uf the Law, the Law itself was identi¬ 
fied with the Intelligence. If there is a God, man becomes 
subordinate to Him; if there is a Law, man becomes a part or 
that Law. India postulated the latter alternative and there 
is the great Law of evolution in the shape of Karma and Re¬ 
incarnation, 



CHAPTER XX 

evil and suffering 

I- Everyone feels happy ; every one suffers. The source 
of happiness is what is good • the source of suffering is what is 
evil. 1 he nature of happiness and of suffering, the nature of 
what is good and of what is bad, and their distinction, are very 
dear to every one through personal and direct experience. One 
inas think that there is nothing to consider on such a problem ; 
u may not be recognised as a problem at all ; it is just a fact, 
V ct this is one of the points on which many a thinker has exercised 
fits mind, and failed to find a solution. The difficulty and the 
failure are not due to the fact that there is no problem ; the real 
reason is the simplicity and the universality of the fact. 

9 . What is happiness to one may become suffering to 
another; what is happiness now may be suffering at another time. 
Wf.at is Suffering in itself may beam* a source of happiness. The 
difficulty does not lie in the nature of the experience ■ it lies 
m the understanding of that nature, in defining what it is, in 
stating its nature in precise language. There are also factors in 
determining the nature of happiness and of suffering that do not 
co me within the sphere of experience. In actual experience, 
there may be an element of happiness, without any appreciable 
t. eim-ral of suffering ; and yet there are cases or such a nature 
thru arc reckoned as evil, which means, that are associated with 
suffering. There arc various facts that arc noL associated with 
any dement of happiness or or suffering, that may be classed as 
indifferent and yet are accepted as aspects of what are good. 

3. What one experiences is not always the real nature of 
a thing * this is ime both in the metaphysical as well as in the 
ethical field. The statement or what one experiences is only the 
statement or a view' ; the statement of a fact as it is, is quite 
distmet from this. What is experienced as a happiness, is happi¬ 
ness only within the limited range, w ithin the experiencer and his 
environment. What is really a happiness is so in an absolute way, 
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without any limitation of the personal factors connected with the 
experfcncer and with the special environment of die experience. 
In the Vtd&nte, it is slated that a thing is known as it really is, 
only when in that knowing there is no limitation arising Out ot 
the personal factors connected with the knower and with the 
environments of the knowing ; similarly t in the other system 
of Philosophy, namely. In die Mimdmsd, ii is said that a iyng is 
really g<nid only when it is determined as such without any 
limitations of the person involved in its experience as what is good. 

4. It has already been said that according to the Mimdmsd 
the world is dynamic, and that there must consequently be some 
Law governing such movement and change in die dynamic 
world; such a law must have universal application. What is really 
good is what is in conformity with this Law, and the effects of 
such conformity to ihe Law r is what is happiness. 1 his is the only 
method of rationally defining whai is good* what is happiness, 
as distinct from what is evil and what is suffering- 'There has 
been a view current in the AfjirtJjfrJd System that even in this 
statement of what is the Law or the dynamic world, there ore 
eleme nts that arc not of the nature of good, that are not of the 
nature ol~ happiness. So, what is good is what is contained in 
the statement of the Law of the world and can also be classed 
among those that lead to happiness* The position taken up here 
is that the distinction between what is good and what is evil 
cannot be made on the basis of mere experience ; and even if we 
resort to some standard transcending normal experience of man. 
that docs not decide what is good, what is conducive to happiness. 
This will lead to the position that there is a distinct duality m 
the dynamic world : some factors that are good and others that 
arc evil* Both arc within the nature of the world ; what can be 
called Law is only what comes within this nature and what at 
the same time brings about happiness. From this nature of the 
world, w hat is evil must be kept away when we define Law. 

5. There has been another view current among some schools 
of thought within the Mbn&jkid system that within the state¬ 
ments of the nature of the world, there are some that relate to 
what brings about some results, and that every result is what can 
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bc brought within the realm of what is good. Such arc the 
factors that arc prescribed for man to adapt in his conduct in 
life. There are other factors that arc not so prescribed for man 
to adopt. V\ hat can lie called a Law relates only to such factors 
as are prescribed Tor man to adopt in his conduct in life. 

b. In both these positions there is some unhappy point. 
Either, we have to say that the nature of the dynamic world is 
an admixture of good and eviJ. The statements about the nature 
of the world in themselves then cease to be authorities for decid¬ 
ing what is good and what is evil. That amount* to going back 
on the position that the distinction between good and evil can be 
made out only on the authority of the real nature of the world, 
transcending the personal limitations associated with the experi¬ 
ence of the individual ? If the distinction is not within the nature 
dynamic world, what other factor can help man in making 
the distinction between good and evil, beyond the experiences 
nl the individual ? We will have to say that within the factors 
constituting the nature of the dynamic world such of them as 
conform to our notions of good, based on our experience, are to be 
designated as the Law. This makes it unnecessary to have resort 
to a statement about the nature of the dynamic world transcend¬ 
ing the limitations of man’s experiences. 

7. In the second position also, there is some unhappy 
poini in so lar as the world is dynamic and at the same time 
there are aspects of its dynamic nature that arc not prescribed for 
adoption by man Tor his conduct. The only rational distinction 
that we can make is that Such aspects as conform to the nature 
of the dynamic world art to b= adopted in man’s conduct, and 
others are not to be so adopted. What is the author! !y on which 
we can say that such and such aspects within the nature or the 
dynamic world arc to be adopted and that other aspects are not 
to be adopted, unless our own experience is accepted as the 
ultimate authority for such a distinction ? This will also amount 
to going back on the basic position taken up. Whether wc think 
of the nature of the world as consisting or both good and bad, 
or whether we think or the nature of the world as constituted of 
aspects that are to be adopted in man’s conduct and aspects that 
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arc not be so adopted * such a dualifnt within the nature ol the 
world Leads to unacceptable positions. 

8 + For this reason, it is definitely accepted that the distinc¬ 
tion between good and bad must be made only on sucli n 
demarcation that what is in conformity with the nature of tire 
dynamic world is good and what goes against such a nature is evil, 
Man's experience serves only in making a distinction between 
what is good a nd what is evil with i n the phenomenal and normal 
lire of man in the world, and the real distinction between good 
and evil must be made on the basis of the absolute nature of the 
dynamic world. The only authority in such a matter consists ol 
the statements about the absolute nature of the w orld Ircc from 
all kinds of limitations associated with in an and his experience. 

g h There is no method of rationally proving that such 
and such a statement represents the true nature of the dynamic 
world. We cannot start on the assumption that a statement as 
a statement is invalid and that the statement can be accepted 
only if it is proved rationally as valid. Such a proof can come 
only from within the held of-mam’s experience, and the basic 
assumption is that man's experience is not an authority for deter¬ 
mining what is good and what is bad, in the absolute sense. 
The only way in which we can arrive at some ultimate conclusion 
\\ to provisionally accept a statement as valid and see if there 
a re i n validat l ng c ireumstanecs aitac hed toil. S F we can eI imlnatc 
ail such possible circumstances that may invalidate the statement 
we finally accept the statement a* valid. 

10. No scientific truth can |>c established if we ask for a 
proof at all stages, No ultimate standards for ethical life can also 
be established if we ask for a proof at all stages. There is nothing 
called an ultimate proof. Every pro bans, every' basis of proof, 
stands in need of a further proof, if we continue insisting on 
a proof prior to every acceptance. Within certain stages, we 
can ask for a proof and we can also get proofs. Even this has its 
own limitations. The proofs are proofs only to the extent that 
their reliability has h~eii established, and not absolutely. The 
right approach is to see if there is any disproof of it, and in the 
absence of any possible disproof we must accept the Fact as such. 
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ii. "I lie scicnt i fic approach is to take the statement as the 
statement c>( a Tact provisionally ? and then investigate the point 
whether such a provisional assumption can be shown to be miten- 
able* Who Is ii that made the first statement? Can we trace 
the statement I jack to such an original person as the source ? 
It it be possible,, has he made the statement as representing his 
own impression, his own view, or has he made the statement as 
correctly representing the fact as it is, free from ail possible perso¬ 
nal limitations ? 11 such a source of an original nature in the form 

of any person cannot be arrived at through investigation, then 
why should wc asinmc that the statement is false ? Is it not better, 
more rational, to assume that it is the statement of a fact ? The 
complete absence of a disproof, when ah methods have been 
Ifillowed to see if any possible disproof is traceable, is the only 
reliable basis for accepting a statement as representing a fact. 

ia. Whether there is a source for the statement traceable or 
not, has the statement been accepted by people living in different 
limes and in different regions and under different conditions, by 
such people as may be depended upon as having the necessary 
ability to detect any invalidating circumstances if such circutns- 
lauccs bad been existing ? If a statement is available that has been 
found to be Tree from any Haw both at the source and during its 
passage through time, such a statement may be retied upon as 
valid, even if the statement may appear to go against our normal 
experiences and beliefs. In our normal experience, any solid 
material thrown Into the air Tails down; we do not know of any 
means of transport being capable of suspension in the air. Are 
we to say that aerial transport is impossible on this account? 
Are we to say that there must be some magic in it and that such 
a method is against the law of nature as wc know' the Law ? 

'3- in our ordinary- life, we depend on “Authority” in nearly 
all cases. We do not ask for proof Tor eotrj thing and at all 
stages ; we cannot gel proofs for most of the cases. Wc trust, 
we believe. In some cases the trust may be in an inherited 
behef; in others it may be in a contemporary or recent theory. 
But authority is there ; it is accepted as authority, not because 
there is proof, but simply because there is no disproof, there is no 
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occasion to suspect and call for proofs. This is just whaL the 
thinkers in ancient limes did. They had an inherited lore ; 
they had many people of super-normal powers of knowing. 
They accepted such a lore as recording truth ; they accepted 
the knowledge of such people as corresponding to truth. There 
is no personal factor ; Lhere is only an impersonal reaction 
intellectually of a bare Tact in the external world. 

14, The truth of the world is that the world is dynamic ; 
it is a process of continuous movement and change. Our ow n 
experience Is that the ivorld is dynamic In nature. Our own 
experience itself is of the nature of a change, some kind of move¬ 
ment. If it were of the nature of an absolute stillness, that will 
not be an experience. Another experience of ours is that there ts 
a law co-ordinating this series of movement and change, 11. 
may be that in our daily experience there are Instances of a failure 
or this operation of a law in the movements and changes; in the 
world, But, it is also experienced that the greater the intelligence 
and the greater the element of good nature, the greater becomes 
the approximation of events to the perfect Law. 

15, Are we to conclude from the nature of our experience 
that the world is dynamic with a law governing movements 
and the changes ? Gr t are we 10 assume that the world is static 
in iis own nature and that its. dynamic feature Is a deviation 
from its real nature? And, tan we also assume that there is no 
law, that by nature there is only a chaos and that it is man that 
has been able to bring the events into some sort of law and order ? 
The position taken up in the Mim 8 rks& system is that the world 
is by nature dynamic and that there is a perfect law in this world 
of movements and changes. It is man's limitations that bring 
about some deviation from such a law in the movements and 
changes in the world. When such deviations are removed* the 
resulting position of the world in iis real and absolute nature 
w ill 3 >e one of movement in perfect rhythm, not an extinction of 
movement. Movement as it is experienced may cease ; hut 
movement in its perfect rhythm continues. 

16, What is non-existent by nature cannot be dynamic. 
What is produced cannot also be dynamic by nature. The world 
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is eternal; ilic world is a positive reality. The world h a good 
world. Whai is true, whal is really existent, is the Law; what is evil 
is a deviation from this Law* Thus, evil is noi real. It is not a 
thirty To the extent that thtre is a deviation from that real nature, 
evil is not absolutely non-existent either. Each fact of evil is 
produced and has an end + Each fact of the law, with the limi¬ 
tations, is an aspect of what is real, what is eternal, though as a 
limited fact it is not experienced in its real nature. 

17* 1 he operation of perfect law in the world, in the move- 
rnents and changes in the world that are experienced, is on the 
whole along the direction towards the perfection of the operation 
of the law* Thus,. every movement is a stage in a progresstion. 
The limitations are brought about through a tendency towards 
retardation f.stagnation Is only apparent and not absolute} and 
reverse movement. The individuals are responsible for such devi¬ 
ations from the real nature of the Law, in the case of its opera¬ 
tion. The individuals are individuals only because they have the 
capacity to operate the Low, not to operate the Law or 10 operate 
deviating from the Law. Such deviations constitute the “Evil” in 
the world. Such deviations produce suffering in the world. 

(8. The tendency of law is to move towards perfection, a 
movement of progression iA&ky-udaya) ; the tendency of “Evil” h 
to move away from perfection, one of regression (Praij-apdya), 
When there is retardation or even stagnation, there is either a 
slower movement towards perfection or there is a cessation of the 
movement. This is not real “Evil”. The former of these twu 
aspects of deviation from the Law is not condemned as “Evil", 
and the latter is disapproved though not condemned. Wfiat is 
condemned is only the tendency towards revcise movement. 
That alone is real “Evil 1 '. 

it). There is one school within the MimiiksS system in 
which no reverse movement is accepted as possible in such a 
deviation from the law. .Man’s capacity is limited to retardation 
and stagnation. What is condemned as “Evil”, what leads to a 
regression of movement, is not recognised as a fact in this svstem or 
thought. When man could have moved forward at a certain 
pace, he retards his steps or puts a stop to his forward movement. 
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This alone is what is called ‘Evil** in this school. What is Evil 3 
according to this School* produces no effect, There is nothing 
called an adverse effect. Either there is an effect, or there is 
lesser effect, or there is no effect* These are the only three possi¬ 
bilities, Production of lesser effect and absence of an effect are 
the consequences of "Evil 1 ’ in this world- In both the schools 
within the AHmamsa system, “Evil” Is only a deviation from the 
Law, It ts not an independent "thing”. 

30* The lore inherited by ancient Indians also supported 
such a view of the world. Even in the absolute State, prior to 
differentiation, there was a Supreme Intelligence. Manifestation 
and differentiation are from that Absolute and by that Absolute, 
An Intelligence is intelligence because it functions according 
to a Law, and law is a lavy because it functions according to 
the will of that Intelligence. Thus* Intelligence and Law are 
inier-convertiblc terms. What was produced from that Supreme 
is not movement and change* but only differentiation. The 
primal movement subsequent to differentiation is according 
to the Law, and the people applied the term “Sacrifice” (Yqjj&t) 
to it. The people were themselves performing the sacrifice 
and such sacrifices were only aspects of the Supreme, Primal 
“Sacrifice”* There is a gradation from the higher to the Lower, 
in the case of the various agents in the form of the individuals, 
in their approximation to the perfect Law. The first operators, 
the gods and the derm-gods and the Sages, adhered to the Law 
in their function, while the individuals deviated much tram 
the Law. Every individual has ihe capacity to work up a law 
and to reach up to the prefect Law . Gods are already there 
in the stage of the perfect operation of the Law, and Swings 
lie low man do not have that capacity in their present mage. 
Thus, Ethics, or operations of the Law, are confined it* man. An 
animal or a tree cannot change its nature from within; man can 
do it lor himself and also For the animals and the trees* Huts, 
an operation of law has application only to the activities of man. 
We can speak or "Good” and "Evil” only in relation to the 
anions of man. Animals and trees are out of bounds to this. 
For gods “Evil” has no scope, no place. 
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21, In the lore which the ancient Indians had inherited, 
there is practically no reference to “Evil 1 * and “Retribution”. 
In the earliest phases of this lore there is absolutely no such 
reference. To them the world is a place where man can be happy. 
There arc references to the higher regions of light ( 5 tw) in the 
earliest texts representing such an inherited lore, namely, in the 
RgFida. Rut, they never regarded the Earth as a region of glr>oin. 
They could see the light from the earth and take the fullest 
advantage of that celestial light. The gifted people could have a 
clear vision of that region of light. Gods from that region come to 
the earth. There is no touch of even the faintest complaint againts 
any hard condition of life on the earth, found in that text. The 
whole text is pervaded by a spririt of happiness and prosperity 
and contentment in life on she Earth. 

22- It is true that the people had to face their enemies ; 
but they were equal to the situation in which they found them¬ 
selves. They had complete reliance on their own powers and 
on the guidance and help they were receiving from the gods, 
who were their companions and with whom they were m direct 
communion. One of the oldest texts relating to the exegesis of 
the Vedas, die Brhdd-demit a (an extensive treatise on ihe gads af the 
Rgrtda) contains a statement that the author had been able la find 
only very few passages where there is a prayer for the attainment 
of heaven. There is no mention of a HrU in the Rgvedt. i P This 
shows that the people did not consider the world a place of 
suffering, their true aim was never to find an escape from this 
place where men are doomed to toil in vain and to get no joy at 
all in life- ° 

23. Whai is good is of a positive nature \ Life according 
to the law consists of positive activity along the lines. “Evil** 
is not a real “thing 1 ' and there is no need to have any avoidance 
of, or any abstinence from, what is evil. There is suffering ; 
there is cviL Rut* such things are confined to the limited activi¬ 
ties of man and are not in the nature of the world as a whole. 
For all such evils, for alt such consequent sufferings, there are 
remedies aiso in the world of Limitations ■ such remedies are 
within the world itself and one need not escape from the world 
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to find relief from suffering, Evil and suffering, in their generic 
nature, arc deviations from the law oi Progression ? which is the 
inith about the world. Even in the earliest times, i n the hS^cny of 
thought in India, we find this distinction drawn between the 
particular evils and sufferings in this world of limitations, with 
their remedies also within the world, and “Evil” and buffering 1 * 
in their generic nature. Even the primal differentiation in the 
world * the original movement and change in the world, hud 
taken a form , which is represented by the rituals which the people 
hail been performing, 

24. They considered their rituals an integral part of the 
operation of the law of Nature; any deviation from such perform¬ 
ances was also considered as a factor of evil in this world ol change* 
We find a condemnation of the people who were not performing 
such rituals. We find words like A-rnii (one who does not make 
offerings) and A-yajvan (one w ho docs not sacrifice). Such terms 
should not be taken in their circumscribed application. In so 
Tar as their offerings and their sacrifice were ill conformity with 
tiie law of Nature, and came within die true law of Nature, 
and also represented, through visible examples, the operation of 
the law of Nature, there is the condemnation of the departure 
from such a course. What is condemned is not the refusal to 
do a particular type of ritual ; what is condemned is the departure 
from the law of Nature in its widest scope. 

25. The terms A-rfiti one who does make offerings) and 
A-p&jmn (one who does not sacrifice) relate to the persons in 
whom “sin” abides. There are terms like Hass and Aihhas 
which may he translated as “sin”., We need not go into the 
etymology of such semis, and it is not easy to trace out a complete 
etymology. There is also the term Dtuj, which may mean 

false” or “betrayal”. “$m TT is a deviation from the Right 
Path ; this Path is the Vraia ; Ordinance 1 of the gixls, or it is 
(Ita Mora! Law). Gods are spoken of as Dhrld-rrata t bolding 
up the Ordinance; and also as Ria-jdia (bom within the Moral 
Law), Rte-jfta (knowing ihr Moral Law), Rln-pn (protecting 
the Moral Law) and so on. There is no god who is the creator 
of the Moral law ; nor is there a god who can control the Moral 
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Law. Gods can nnjy guide man along the Path, Law is law 
because h is the Law of the worlds not because it has been promub 
gated by God ; and not at all because it has been created by God. 

26. The rituals which the people were performing should not 
be taken as rs haustmg the scope of the operation or the Moral 
Law ; they fall within the Moral Law and they typify that Law. 
"EviP is a deviation l'rom that Law in its widest application* 
Why does man deviate from ihe Path or the Law ? It is this 
general problem that disturbed the minds of a few’ gifted people. 
What they wanted was not an escape from this or that suffering. 
What exercised their minds was the problem why there should 
be such -*Evil ! * in the form or a deviation from the Path of the Law p 
why there should be suffering at all* One of the greatest of the 
Poet-sages in the flgueda asks the God Varuna what his Sill 
(jEmra) was for which he L suffering. Another great poet* named 
Sunahsepa, makes constant references to the deviations from 
the Law, to +1 roprs T ’ and to “bondages”* Still another poet, 
named Dirghatamas, speaks about "Ignorance 11 and the dawn 
of “Light” and the "Happiness ami Immortality 11 arising from 
such "Light 11 * 

27. Stories have sprung round such passages and the poets 
who uttered such passage^ that give a ton materialistic turn to 
the situation under which they made such references. The great 
philosopher-poet, Sunahsepa, has |>ccn converted into a young 
lioy t son of a very poor man wilting to sell one of the boys for 
getting money to support his other hoys and himself; a king 
purchases the boy to make an offering of him id the God Varuna 
and lies him to a stake, when the boy implores the various gods 10 
5 ave him from that calamity. Fhe ropes (has bind him and from 
which he wants Varuna to release him, become, in this storv, 
actual ropes with w hich he is tied to a stake for making an offering 
of him to Varuna. The poet 1 * name Sunahsepa has no partin 
the origination and development of such a story around him, 

28. The other great pnrt-philrisnphcr, Dirghaiamas, be¬ 
comes a blind man by birth* and his name itself means “one In 
long darkness”. He was relieved of his blindness by the gods 
when he prayed to them* In the test of the (tgpeda iisdT a there 
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ore twenty-five poems composed by him,, addressed to various 
gods t mid In the last of diem there is the story of how he "saw the 
Light 11 , and there tea glorification of the sense of immortality 
resulting from that. 411 IlUimmaiioiv’ within. But, the story goes 
that when he was still in the womb, he annoyed a sage who cursed 
him that he would be bom blind. Both oi them are stories for 
the Laymen, and philosophy can ignore them. 

29. Sunahitpa speaks about the Law T according to which 
the sun and the moon move, He asks V anina to drive away 
sins prays to Him that he may remain free from wrath 

(ahefamdiWj and to release him when he is bound. He was bound 
nn 10 three stakes and he implores that he may be delivered, that 
he may he released. He wants Vanina to loosen the grips of his 
sins (VjjAmi) w hich he might hav e committed- The bonds are 
three-fold, above, below and in the middle. He might have com¬ 
mitted many sins as ordinary men; may not Vanina hand him 

over to Death full of wrath, he prays. 

30- The prayers go on in this strain. There is frequent mention 
of the Law and the power of Vanina and the bondages from 
which man suffers. There is repeated reference to his prayers hi 
the form of poetry to propitiate VartiTja so that lie might be 
released from the consequences of his sins. He desires that no 
part of his life may be robbed of him. There is enough Indi¬ 
cation of physical para Id Is in the life of a man, when he is 
fjouncl down with ropes to a stake for bring offered to the angry 
gods for their appeasement. The story that has grown round 
the personality of this poet is a natural development from the 
contents of the poem. 

31. Dirghatamajs starts his philosophical poem (coming 
at the close of the series of twenty-five poems) with a reference 
op the luminaries and to the appearance of the world : how the 
gross world [flj|AflnM 3 tfl=with bones) is supported by the subtle 
(rTjjflj|Jb=S>onekss) at the time of its appearance, he expresses 
his wonder as lo who could have seen that event. He is him self 
limited i n his Intelligence and cannot know , and so he asks 
about such secret places of the gods. He, unknowing the truth, 
asks of the wise poets who know* Contrasts between one who 
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and one who does 00c know are brought in through various 
similes and metaphor^ and such similes and metaphors are also 
introduced to indicate the nature of the world-process and the 
relation of the absolute to the phenomenal. The moist important 
of them relates to two birds of whom one enjoys the sweet fruits 
ol the tree while the other simply stares blank. Then h brought 
in the event of the "light" arising in him. This contrast bet¬ 
ween one who knows and one who does not know, is brought 
out very clearly by another poet philosopher^ Brhaspati, when 
lie says that ordinary men can only stare and listen, while they 
do not set and do not ikyrr. The immortal one when he becomes 
wise and the mortal one in ignorance are companions in this 
world, according tu both Dirgaha lamas and lirhaspati although 
there is a real distinction according to the tat ter, just as there is a 
distinction between two lakes, although people can dive into 
both and have a bath. 

3 a ’ What is the real bondage which Sun ah sc pa was expe¬ 
riencing ? What is the blindness which Dirghatamas was suffer¬ 
ing from ? For the common people, they are presented as the 
lioiidagc with mpes in the case of one condemned to l>e offered 
to the gods at the stake, and as the darkness in the case of nnc 
who is born blind, Sunahsepa speaks of ihr Law and the uri- 
kfctho!uabte Depth [ts&ltdhna ), While Sunahsepu speaks of the 
physical ropes, Djrghatamas dues not, it must hr noted, speak of 
iiny physical blindness, Sunahsepa must have been feeling his 
innate nature as infinite and as capable of moving according 
to a perfect law T and he must also have been feeling as his innate 
nature some perfect freedom. Yet he knew that he was funtion* 
ing in a way differing from the true nature of what could be a 
perfect Law- Dirghatamas was; feeling the presence of some 
hidden*'Light" as an innate factor in [dm while he could not see 
the real Truth with such a ''Light". 

33 - l have taken up these two poet philosopher* specially, 
as representing the two currents of thought that are observable 
in the Latter-day philosophical systems. One current is that of an 

imperfection in the function of the dynamic world as propounded 

“ lhe vyittm, and the other refers to an iniper- 
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fcction in knowing the ^Absolute Reality 1 * as propounded in 
the Vedanta system. SunaJisepa represents the former and Dirgha- 
tamas represents the later. There is no contrasty to say nothing 
of any conflict of approach, between the two currents ; the diffe¬ 
rence is only in the emphasis on the aspects of the world of exper¬ 
ience* 

34. In neither of these two modes of approaching (lie pro¬ 
blem of the nature of the universe is there any trace of the doctrine 
about u Evil tf being a positive factor within the universe. 
What is called “Evil 1 ' is only a deviation, a vacuum, and the 
right approach to understand and function according to the 
real nature of the world is one of getting back the current of 
activity, away from such deviation, to the normal course by fill¬ 
ing up the lacunae in our knowing of the world. Both the 
approaches a re also positive i n nat ure* 11 is nut a mode of depart- 
ing or withdrawing from “Evil” of a [icsitivc nature. 

35. We have to take Sunahsepa and Dirghatamas as a 
pair. Due is complimentary to the other* Both together 
supply us with a complete and consistent philosophy relating 
to t lie nature of suffering and ll-S cause, and die fruits of the re¬ 
medies that can be applied, the remedy of wisdom. The two 
approaches are generally pul as in mutual antithesis, one re¬ 
lating to active life and other relating to a life of perfect retire¬ 
ment and of freedom. But, ultimately, they are the same. There 
is a perfect Moral Law governing the dynamic world* There 
are the ordinary sufferings ; and lor such ordinary sufferings, 
there are the ordinary remedies. Such sufferings may be 
physical ; they may be super-physical. For the physical suffer¬ 
ings, there are the physical remedies by way of medical science, 
economics and politics. For the super-physical sufferings, there 
is the super-physical remedy in religion and in the assistance 
which gods render. Bui, there is a transcendental suffering, 
which is produced by ignorance and hy a consequent deviation 
from the operations of thr Mural Law * this suffering is of the 
nature of an unrest in the i ntellect consequent on the: experience 
of 1 he presence of a phenomenon like suffering in the world. 
It is not this Suffering or that suffering ; it h suffering in 
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general as a phenomenon in the constitution of the world of 
experience, 

38- If 1 here is a perfect Moral La\v t why should there be a 
suffering ? Ii is wisdom that removes this suffering through the 
cessation of ignorance. There is no hint, in either of the approa¬ 
ch es ? that life as such is suffering* What is said is only this 
much that suffering is experienced in life. This is quite different 
ironi a doctrine of life being suffering. Even Sunabsepa, who 
speaks about sin and suffering in a very prominent way, never 
hinES at a desire to terminate this suffering through the termina¬ 
tion of hb life-span. On the other hand, he does not want his 
life-span being even reduced; and, like all [he poeis whose poems 
are included in the ffgvtda^ lie also prays for long life, for the full 
span of life alloted 10 man, 

37. Lt is the same philosophy that we see in the Upunimds 
jiiso. There is some slight change in the terminology used tn 
the Upantsads. Word like Enas > Jmhas and _V?frff, signifying 
^sin 11 in the ggveda were replaced by words like Pdfiman, having 
the same meaning, in the Upamiads. Words for suffering like 

and Dtihfchu also became rather popular in the Up(jni$ads* 

as the Monti Order, lost its early ftgwdit signification, 
and became equated with Satja or “Truth”. In the 
the problem oi man and his life was approached from the point 
of view of the phenomenal w orld with its active life of happiness 
in it for man ; In the L^patiisudSj the telescope was turned on to 
the Ultimate Reality in the Universe as the starling point. 
Thus, the active dynamic world was replaced by the Uitch ang1ng, 
the Absolute, in this transfer of the problem from the ftgitda to 
the Upanhads. In the Rgutibi, there is a balance between die 
ritualistic aspect and the "Vision* 1 aspect in the intellectual life 
of the people, while in the Tajunsda and in the Brdhmams^ there 
is the prominence of ritualism ; and in the Upanisad^ there 
is a corresponding dominance of “Vision”. 

38. The difference between the ultimate reality and 
the phenomenal world is not one of nature : it Ls one of 
gradation. 1 du not want to dilate again on the point whether 
there is any real difference between absolute stillness and perfect. 
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rhythmic movement. The Absolute is one or the other, 1 Sic 
difference between the Absolute and Hie phenomenal is that the 
former is perfect while the latter is imperfect. Thus, perfection 
and imperfection, not stillness and movement, differentiate 
between the Absolute and the phenomena, it is t lie world of 
phenomena, the world of imperfection, that comes within the 
cognition of man. Even in the case of the few who have studied 
a!! that is prescribed for study, what comes within their intellec¬ 
tual activity is contained in the phenomenal world. 

'jp. The urge to know the real nature of the universe in 
which man finds himself is consequent on some ‘‘suffering”, and 
this suffering is consequent on some “Evil . This evil is not the 
evil that is ordinarily understood by the term ; ordinary evil 
is a dark stain or something, while the “Evil 1 of the inquiring 
man is of the nature of a blank, an imperfection. This imper¬ 
fection is ignorance, from the point cf view of “Vision”, anti it is 
limitation in movement from the point oi view' of function. I hey 
are what are respectively represented in the philosophy of 
DTrghatamas and uf Sunahsepa, in the figs eda. I his "Evil 
and this “Suffering" of the philosopher must be distinguished fitnn 
the evils and sufferings in the normal liie of man. Such su He rings 
have their proper remedies in the scheme cf the world itself, 
represented by science and religion, A philosopher will bo 
going out ofhis legitimate field if he thinks of remedies for the 
sufferings of h.s fellow brings. This latter is the province for 
various professions following various sciences and religious. 

40. Suiiahsepa and Dirghatamas in the ft»ve<la, the various 
teachers in the Upanhtidt like Yajftavalkya and Sanatkumara, 
not one of them was attempting to find a remedy lor the indi¬ 
vidual sufferings of man in his life ; they were exerted by the 
general phenomenon of suffering in the world, and by nothing 
else. There were various discussions, recorded in the / ! panif 0 ^s, 
in the homes of the teachers when disciples, eugt s to know the 
“Truth” went to them, and also in the royal assemblies and in 
ihe courts of kings like AjitaSttro of KasT and janaka where 
philosophers assembled. There is no hint at all that they were 
agitated by the sufferings of the individuals in the world. 
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41. We cannot, further, detach the philosophy of ihc 
Up&nisads from the final instructions given Id a disciple when 
he terminates his studies under a teacher, as recorded in the 
Taitiirlfnpamsad, The disciple is asked T 111 his civic life, to 
speak out the truth he has known during his studies, to lead 
a life in conformity with the Law he has understood during 
his studies, never to default, from the principles that he has 
studied, 10 support the institutions, according to his abilities, 
in which he has had his education, to marry and to lead 
a normal life continuing his Tamily line, to help the development 
ol u el fa re 3 n the country, tod iscrimanate be tween good a nd bad 
conduct in his private life, to carefully observe the conducts 
of representative people and guide himself in all case of doubl 
either in the matter of what is true or in the matter ol what is good, 
to lie liberal towards the needy and to spend where there is proper 

occasion anc ^ to have modesty, to be Tree from all icar and 

sympathetic in his relations with others. There Is not even a far 
distant hint in the whole ot this instruction* about the possibility 
or advisability of renouncing the world at any later stage and of 
seeking happiness beyond or after bJe in the world. 

42. I he normal sufferings in life are not w ithin the scope 
of philosophical discussions or philosophical “Virions 1 * of which 
we find records in the Rg&rda and in the Upatiisads,. If pessimism 
means an approach to the problems of life in which the world 
and life in it are thought of as being the “worn’ 1 possible, than 
which nothing can possibly be worse* without any hope or chance 
of relicl at any stage (with a complete termination and an absolute 
cxtineiion as the only escape from life and its sufferings) then there 
is no point of contact between the Vedic philosophy and pessi¬ 
mism. If on the other hand optimism means an approach to <he 
problems of life in which the world is thought of as bring “the 
most liappy” than which there cannot be a happier condition, 
a place where, if there is Evil and suffering, the remedies are 
also available within she scheme of the world itself; a place where 
perfect happiness Is not merely a thcoriiical probability but 
rather a practical possibility, then that b the term that will best 
express the spirit of the philosophy of the Vedas. As between 
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the dements of Buffering on one side and the elements of happiness 
on the other side* the ratio is such thai the demerit of suffering 
may even be ignored : such is the true philosophy or the Vedas. 
The real suffering, the philosopher’s suffering* is only for the few, 
and even for them ihe remedy is readily available. As for the 
people at large* the dement of suffering bears only a very 
negligible proportion to the dement of happiness. Such is the 
real nature of the world* as reflected in the Vedas, including 
both the R^dii and the Upaiusnds. 

43. In a world conceived of in such a way, there is no 
place for a religion and for a teacher who would save humanity 
from “Evil" and “Suffering 1 *. What is called “EvLP is not 
“what is". There “is” evil only to the extent that it is experienced. 
It is something that vanishes. It is on account of the absence 
of a teacher or of a God w ho might save humanity from evil and 
suffering, in so far as the world contains the remedies for suffer¬ 
ings, and man can manage such protection from evil and suffer¬ 
ing by himself—it is on this account—that there is the charge 
of the Vedic religion lacking in an “ethical factor '. A '“Moral 
God +t is a God who rewards and punishes man according to man's 
virtues acid sins ; a Moral Teaching is that ill which man is in¬ 
formed of such a God or a method of such a protection external 
to man himself- There is need for such a Moral God and for 
such a Moral Teaching in religion only if “Evil 1 * is il what is" 
in the world and if man is not, in his own nature, able to get over 
such a positive “Evi 3 + * 

44. But, the thoughts found in the Vedas, Lc., in the 
Rgutdn and in the Upanisaris, do not exhaust all the currents 
of thought in that age. in India, There were other parallel 
currents a!scj + There were nations and communities that were 
a danger to the culture of die Vcdie people ; we do not know 
whether they were foriegn nationals* or whether such opponents 
were within or without their own country. There were some 
groups of people known as Brdkmmirins (exterting to find out 
Brahman or the Absolute Reality) who led a life different 
from the normal. They were not at all the enemies of the Vedic 
people w ho worshipped the gods and w ho performed rituals 
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as representing an upuratbn of the Laws of Nature. While the 
general people, including the poets, lived a normal, a Tull life, 
these lirahm&cdfitif Jived differently, suppressing and repressing 
their physical wants, growing their heard and wandering alx>ut, 
without any definite settled home lor life. The material is loo 
scanty to come to any real conclusions about their philosophy. 

43. There is nothing to indicate that even in the case 
of Bra/iinaenrini, there was any belief that the world Is a 
place of sin and suffering. The most that could be said is that 
they looked for some transcendental happiness far from the 
phenomenal world. In the case of a general philosophy of the 
times, there is no indication that there was any element of an 
“Evil*' in the case of the change of the Absolute into the pheno¬ 
menal. There is the phenomenal aspect side by side with the 
Absolutist aspect in the Universe. It is very doubtful whether 
the thinkers of the time developed a doctrine of a transformation 
of the Absolute into the phenomenal, of the Infinite into the 
Finite, 

46. h is when we come to the religion of the Buddha that 
tve see a real shift ol emphasis, and a real disturbance in the ratio 
between the “Evil 1 ' and the “Good" elements in the world. All 
arc agreed that when Gautama the Siddhartha became “Enligh¬ 
tened", became a “Buddha", he saw four iVmdamental Truths 
in Lite world ; and they are that there is Duhkha (suffering; 
in the world, that there is an origination Tor it, that there is a 
termination for it and that there is a way to terminate it. It is 
here that for the first time in the history of thought in India 
we find “Suffering" given a basic position in the system ol thought 
about (he nature of the world. There arc references to “Evil” 
and suffering In the earlier thoughts in India ; but they either 
relate to die normal sufferings in the life of man, or are only 
casual, 

47. On ihc ihetr of it, il may appear that the Buddha started 
a pessimistic philosophy, the philosophy of Suffering in the life of 
man as a major i*su* T suffering as an integral and Important 
factor in man's life. Bui *vc have to consider the environments m 
which the Buddha had this “Illumination”*. He was bom in an 
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aristocratic family with a royal status. He had married and 
had a son. At that stage, he decided to renounce the world 
and take to the life of a hermit, a monk, a wandering Sktkkfm 
(mendkan t). He then received training under hermits who had 
lj?cn resorting to suppressions and repressions or man’s passions 
to get over suffering and to reach the true happiness l»yontl 
worldly life. He was disillusioned ; he took to his own method 
of introspection and he received the Enlightenment”. 1 he story 
goes that in his e.irly life he had seen death, old-age and disease 
and his heart was pained at such suffering in man’s life. Then 
it was on seeing a monk that he decided to abandon the world 
i u search of escape thorn life t hat is lull of su Her i ng. 

48. Certainly, the Buddha did not start a system ol monastic 
order ; If it were sn, he could not have seen a monk. What 
he could have done is only to organise the existing Order after 
his attainment or Ruddha-hood (Enlightenment), since he 
was not satisfied with the methods adopted by the monks for 
release from suffering. He must have been a sensitive Soul, 
lie must have been thinking of the emptiness ol the so-called 
enjoyments in the world of which he had only an excessive 
share in early life in his royal home. He must also have been 
meeting the monks, and he must have felt that their life was far 
happier than that of a prince in the palace. From the methods 
adopted by the monks to secure release from suffering, by way of 
suppressions and repressions, we may conclude that they must 
have been developing a philosophy of “Suffering in Life , 
a philosophy in which “Evil” is a positive thing that “is” and 
can be got over only through positive methods ol avoiding 
them. If" Evil’ T has no positive n aturc, i f it we re only a blank to 
be filled up, the method would have been active steps to fill up 
the blanks and not active steps to remove some stain of a 
positive nature. 

4(j, Here there is a fundamental difference between the con¬ 
ception of “Evil” as developed in the Vcdic philosophy and the 
conception of “Evil’’ as developed by such ascetics. 1 he Buddha 
realised that their methods were not the right ones and that 
he had to follow another path. If the “Illumination that he 
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}»ad were only about the positive and real nature of “Evil” in 
tlte world, t lie re would have been no need for Kim to change his 
course from what the ascetics had been following to what he 
adopted. I hat there is Dufskha {suffering} in the world was known 
to him • otherwise he would not have renounced his life in the 
world of suffering. So the chief content of the “Illumination” 
must be the truth that ichat is called “Suffering” is not a positive 
and integral factor in the world, but only a casual adjunct that 
had an origination. 1 'he remaining two factors in the “Truth” 
which he saw' in his “Illumination” follow from this nature of the 
suffering, that suffering is not the nature of lilc, that it is only 
an accident in lift. The expansion of the fourth item in the four- 
\bhl truths, namely, the “Eight-fold Path” is also j n conformity 
with such an interpretation of the nature of the “Enlightenment” 
which the Buddha had received. Not one of the eight items sug¬ 
gests a suppression or repression of a positive evil- They are alt 
the very opposite of that, potilwe wavs to fill up a vacuum In life. 

50. In the UfHtwwtli. the word Axrnda (Bliss) is very 
prominent ; words like Snyas ( Beatitide) and Prtyas (enjoyment) 
are brought into antithesis wit I, each other. The former restores 
man to his real nature of eternal bliss while the latter continues 
man in his life of chequered joys. In the later Vedic literature, 
namely the Brdma^s, we find mention of the name bamam, 
what is found prominently in later Buddhistic literature asSamana, 
the wise people among the Monastic Order organised by the 
Buddha- The term means “one who exerts”; and the exertion 
must have been to attain to the positive Brahman, and it must have 
been another term for the Brahmatarsus, who, as the term signifies, 
lived a hie in search tA'Brahman or the Truth. Airama is a familiar 
term in later Vedic literature, and it means “a stage" in the |jfc 
of man. Tlte word also is derived from the same root as the word 
Sramrma, and means a stage in the exertion of man in his life 
There is another word in the Buddhist literature, namely Vikartt 
{a monastery) which actually means “enjoyment”. The verbal 
form “Vihardmi”, meaning “I live in enjoyment”, is also very 
prominent in the Buddhist literature, and is usually translated 
as “I iwe"\ 
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yi + In determining ilic philosophy of the Buddha 3 we cannot 
ignore such antecedents and environments. All these things show 
[hai while the Buddha was dissatisfied with the empty luxuries in 
his Palace in his early life, he must have been more dissatisfied 
with the efforts of the ascetics (whose company he joined after 
his renunciation) by way ol positive steps like suppressions and 
repressions of what “is not 11 by nature* or what is only an accident 
in the world, of the “Evil”. The Buddha very often speaks about 
the physical mortifications he had Ui suffer in the company and 
under guidance of such ascetics* and this never at all with 
approval. Taking the antecedents and environments relating to 
the Buddha's “Enlightenment” about the four-fold Truths* the 
only conclusion possible is that the Buddha restored the original 
Vedic philosophy of the world being "good 7 by nature, the 
philosophy of Evil Tl being only an accident, merely a vacuum* 
replacing it by the philosophy of positive work to fill up the 
vacuum instead of pushing away a shadow* The termination ot 
this accident of suffering is what is called 

53, The Buddha himself could terminate this suffering* 
which was only an accident in one's life and not at all an integral 
factor of it. His teaching h to others had no value or significance 
unless others too could similarly terminate ihi* accident of suffer* 
iog in their life. The Buddha continued his life even after the 
termination of h h suffering' if he did not, he was no Buddha, Is it 
possible to say that a termination of all sufferings and still a con¬ 
tinuation of life in a physical body in this world are the monopoly 
of a single individual, denied to everyone other than the Buddha 
himself? How can we reconcile such an interpretation of the 
doctrine of the Buddha wish the Buddha's own nature as the 
embodiment of compassion ? Is u not an ascription ol an invi¬ 
dious distinction between him and the people at large / Is it 
possible that the Buddha had told his disciple*, “l could terminate 
my suffering and continue my life : but you can terminate 
suffering only through termination of your whole lacing ! 

53. When we speak of the nature of suffering in the teachings 
of the Buddha, there is one more important factor that has to lie 
seriously considered- What was the suffering that he had in mind 
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u hcn lie gave out the nature of the “Four Truths 11 * In that fbnn ? 
I§ it possible that the Buddha had in his mind she normal 
sufferings ol the ordinary people? Or, was his problem one 
relating to existence of suffering in general in tins world ? It is 
true that a ‘ L g^neraP J can be comprehended only through a 
“particular”, The problem or suffering in general could have 
arisen in she mind of the Buddha only through some particular 
eases ol suffering, at the sight of individual cases of disease 
and old-age and death. If we say that the Buddha in his Four- 
ioid Truth and in his Fightfold Path prescribed remedies against 
diseases and old age and death and against the caste system 
and its inequalities and against slaughter of animals in the 
name of God, and against poverty (and injury 10 person and 
property) among the pfrople, it is to debase his whole teaching, it 
is to convert a great Teacher of Truth so a member of a “Social 
Service Organisation/' It will be a travesty oi" truth to Say 
that the Buddha saved humanity by prohibiting animal sacrifice 
and by abolishing the caste-system. He knew that there Avert 
medical practitioners and also a government with law and police 
and judiciary r to help the citizens who were suffering. He was 
not a politician! he was not a professional ; lie was not a social 
reformer. He was a philosopher, and his sufferings were the 
sufferings of a philosopher, an Intellectual unrest of a trans¬ 
cendental nature. 

die record* of the teachings of the Buddha preserved to 
us in the form of ihe Pali Tipitak&s (Three baskets) there are the 
three pans named the I 'iitqja { discipline) 3 the Suita {doctrine) and 
the Ahhidharnffw philosophy) . T he first and the last arc entirHy 
eoaneclcd with the liTe of (he monks in the rnunasirics, and even 
in the second, considerable portions relate tn the monks. The 
Vedas, including the Upnnifads, grew up within city life, relating 
to the life of the ordinary people in the*phenomenal world. The 
Buddha's teachings had the environment of renunciation, and he 
addressed mainly to the monks. The Uptmipids had the environ¬ 
ment of active life in homes and in Palaces. That is why there is 
this distinction between the teachings of the Buddha and the 
trackings found in the Upnniiads relating to the nature of life in 
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lhe world* and I he reason why there is this emphasis on the Bufikha 
( suffering') as|>ect in life in the teachings ot the Buddha. He 
speaks about happiness in life tfhen he addresses the ordinary 
people, and a whole chapter in the Dhammapada is devoted to tins 
aspect. He speaks with great approval about learning and rituals 
and normal life with family in the world. He condemns the firm 
of asceticism when the person has not attained to (he right stage 
for renun cation. He never said that happiness was possible on Is 
when the body dropped down* when lile in the body was 
terminated. What he regarded as suffering, in his addresses to fate 
disciples who are monks belonging to his order, is not suffering 
to ihe common man. The common man takes such events as 
matters of course and puis up with them cither as negligible 
accidents or as steps to happiness. The Buddha recognised this 
feature in the nature of the world and in the nature of life in It. 
There is no radical difference between the teachings of the 
Buddha and of the Upampds. What differences there may 
be were brought about by the difference in the environments 
in which the two sets of teachings were imparted, the environ¬ 
ment of asceticism and the environment of a full life. Both aspects 
are in both the systems ; but there is a difference in their ratios* 
There is happiness in the world : and, if there is suffering 
also* ihcre arc proper and effective remedies available in the 
scheme of the world h for such sufferings; a philosopher need not 
play the role of a member of a Social Service League. f he role ok 
a philosopher ^ to SC£ *k solution to the higher problem as to why 
there is suffering in this world. To this extent* both the Buddha 
and the philosopher* of the [Jpwiiads gave identical teachings. 

Buddhism started as an organisation oi ascetics ; later 
it became a religion entertained by people at large. At this 
stage, Buddhism brought about some great changes in the notion 
1 )f 4 Evil 1 T i n the T nd Ian thought. Accord ing to t he Yed ic t bought, 
what h called the "good*' is a positive entity in the world. What 
is called the “Evil 1 " has only a very minor role to play in the \ edic 
scheme of life* It was in Buddhism that the "Evil” began to get 
some importance \ there came about, as a consequence, a 
negative form for what was a positive entity in, the Vedas, 
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namely, the dement or the “good”; what is good turned to be an 
absence of what is “Evil* T ,“EviP being looked upon as some thing 
positive in nature. The "Five Vows” (Ffflfttfi&fJ of Buddhism, 
attributed to the Buddha himself, and forming a cardinal fact or 
in Buddhism along with she Four Truths and the Eigflt*fo 3 d 
Path, areal! negative in character, an abstinence from “Evils” 
which according to Buddhism, must lie positive in nature. 

f>hn This is a great shift, a shift from what u r as positive 
to what ij negative in the nature of the “good”. Although 
Such a negative notion of what is good has its influence in Indian 
thought nf later stages, what is good remained ever a positive 
entity, and a new interpretation had to lie given to this negative 
aspect, to this abstinence from *EvlP T + According to this later 
interpretation, al^unence is not a voluntary, positive activity of 
the mind; it is only a denial or an occasion for what is prohibited 
to make its appearanc" in man's life. As a matter of fact, when 
this point had to be discussed in the System of philosophy in later 
times, they could not get an example from the Vedit texts, and the 
examples cited in such later treatises arc all artificial, and not 
natural like those in the context of the “Five Vows” of Buddhism. 
“Thou shall not kill a wise man” and iL Thou shall not drink 
alcohol' 1 are passges taken up to illustrate “Prohibitions” ; 
but they arc not passages really existent in the Vedas. 

57- Another great change that came about in Indian 
thought refer* to the relation nf man and woman, in the life 
of the nation. In [he Vedic scheme* no man could lead a full 
moral liie T in the religious sense of the word, unless he had married 
and had ehtldren P unless he led a full family life. The 
is bill of references to the birth of children as major factors hi 
a hill life. Man has no religious life without a wife. A woman 
was a foil partner in the life of the man both in his secular and m 
his religious life. A man could not kindle his "Sacred Fire” hi 
ihe home for the pci dalliance his daily worship without a wife, 
and all later forms or religious ritual required the association 
ora wife- The story about Sri Rama is well-known that after 
he had discarded his Quern, he had to make a golden effigy nf the 
Queen to perforin his great Royal Ritual in so far as he did not 
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want to have a second wife and in so far as he had abandoned 
his first. 

58, Tn Buddhism, association with women in wedlock 
is sanctioned Tor the ordinary people ,, and violation of such rela¬ 
tionships is condemned m severe terms ; but it is an aspect of 
“Evil” and is prohibited lor the monks ; women lead men away 
from the “GoaF, and form a barrier across his path to the goal, 
Buddha himself had discarded his Queen ; lie eniersained women 
into the “Order”, which he had organised, in the earlier stages, 
while a change see ms to have occurred even in his own altitude 
towards ihe problem, and in the Jater stages he refused to admit 
them into the Order and it was only in the most hesitant way that 
he allowed his own foster-mother to join the Order* He also 
prophesied decadence in the purity or the Order by the entry of 
women into it. 

5Q. Wc cannot definitely say how far the texts recording the 
teachings of Buddha do correctly represent the actual teachings 
given by Buddha himself, any more than we can sav how far the 
avails 111 c text of the Afahd&kdraia represents the work of Veda 
Vyasa who is recognised as a contemporary of the events narrated 
in that great Epic ; this is also the case with the text of the 
Bfmgavad GUdj which is also recognised as the actual words in 
which Sri Krishna gave his teachings to Arjuna, But the 
Pali texts must contain much that Buddha himself gave out m 
his disciples in the form of Sermons and discourses. One thing 
is certain that in course of time, 1 fir re was a great divergence 
in the two courses of thought from each other, the current of 
Vedic thought and the current of the teachings of Buddha as 
transmitted by his disciples and their successors. 

60* Life is “Evil” by nature and one has to withdraw 
from it through conscious, deliberate efforts : this is the doctrine 
transmitted along the Buddhistic channel. Life in its ultimate 
nature is good, and one must avoid the entry into It of the accidents 
of sin : this is the doctrine that existed in the Vedic thoughts. 
Buddhism accepted “Family Life” as one amongs the Al Evils”, 
in its philosophical sense originally, and even in its ordinary 
sense at a later stage, and condemned it along with Drinks 
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and other “Evils 11 * In the Vedic thought there is no good life 
for man without a partner in wedlock, and without a full family 
life. Evil can find a place only in a vacuum ; sin h a blank in 
the real nature of the world, produced through inactivity, and if 
there is a full life led by man, there is no scope for "Evil 11 : such 
is the doctrine of the Vedas, But the Buddhistic current left 
its indelible mark in Indian thought, though it did not obliterate 
the full significance of the Vedic Thoughts. It was only one among 
the many currents of thought-developments in India that could 
preserve the original doctrine in its purity, even with a vengeance, 
namely, the doctrine that there is nothing that can be called 
a positive Evil ; what is called Evil is only such a blank or 
a vacuum in the continuum of good deeds that form the real 
nature of life in the world. 

61. Latter-day Buddhism dealt with the problem of the 
nature of life and of the world in a more systematic way than what 
is found in the records of the original teachings of Buddha. Life 
is suffering ; experience is illusion. Life cannot continue after 
the termination of suffering rather, ihere can be no termination 
of suffering so long as life continues ; nor can life continue after 
the termination of illusion, rather, there can be no termination 
of illusion so long as life continues. The Vedic philosophy, 
especially the philosophy of the Upanisads, had to adjust itself 
to the changing environment, to the prevailing outlook in the 
country regarding the nature of the world and of man and of life. 
What survives suffering and illusion may not be the life function 
and the sentience process as they are known within the field of 
phenomenal experience, and yet a positive reality and a subjective 
realisation survive Suffering and illusion : this is the point of 
view taken up by the systems of thought in the later stages of 
the development of Indian philosophy. An Evil, the philoso¬ 
pher^ Evil, is admitted to be she starting point for she world 
process, and the Evil has a termination allowing the positive good 
to survive its disappearance, 

6 2 . The philosophy uke£ up the same pmm of 

view as the Uptinijads or Buddha, Perhaps the starting point 
is nearer to Buddha than to the Upaniitids t in so far as there 
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the enunciation of "Suffering” in the world as the ha&Es For 
philosophical inquiry, Such a philosopher's suffering comes 
to an end when there is true knowledge arising in man as a result 
°l ^tionalbtic investigation into the problem of man and the 
world* Dtifif. tar (suffering) is of the nature of a lack or dbcriitima* 
lion between three elements, which are distinct from une another* 
and which arc known as mutually inter-linked in an inextricable 
manner* There is the Praktd (the Natitre) which in its absolute 
form must be a combination of three demems in equipoise* 
namely* the material aspect and the energy aspect and the 
objectivity" aspect of the external world that is known ; 
this combination, naturally In equipoise* is known as having 
fallen into a state offtux, not one of the three constituents being in 
equipoise with the others Et any location or at any time. Then 
there b the pure senilenec, which is neither the agent of action 
nor the experience r of the fruit of action ; and still it Es known 
as doing and experiencing. Thus there is an admixture of three 
elements in the phenomenal world which three ought to be kept 
distinct from one another* the absolute and undifferentiated 
nature, the diflcrentiUed nature and the sentience* Such an 
experience ok" a truth in some other way h the Dtdkha in the 
world, the suffering in the world. The “Evil” Is die metemor- 
phosis of the Absolute and ihe pure into a differentiation and 
into an amalgurm Within this metemorphosis there is the dk- 
ti net ion between good and bad, and there b also provided within 
it die necessary met hods of avoiding what is bad and retaining 
what Is good ; but ihe method or avoiding the “Evil" which is of 
a primary nature, b not normally provided within this me Lem or- 
phosis, and that method is what is taught in philosophy, 

Gj. I his "Evil is of ihc form of ignorance, and ignorance 
is a blank in sentience. To that extern “Evil” is not what “W\ It 
was not, it is, but it wilt not be. It has only such a limited reality of 
a positive nature. True knowledge terminates the “Evil” in the 
form of ignorance, lint how did this “Evil” originalr ? The 
only answer that can be given is, “J do not know”. The cause is 
given what is not seen, what cannot be seen. It is some 

inscrutable factor. Man’s limited rationalism cannot go beyond 
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this limitation of the differentiated, and as such, reason itseU 
demands that this primal cause of differentI at ion, which cause is 
outside of differentiation, is outside the scope of reason* That is 
why il is. spoken of as Adrf{^ what h not seen. Such an Adtjfa ls she 
“Evil” in the world. The pure sentience gets its sentient powers 
slightly h hinted, and this imperfection is what is called suffer mg, 
the philosopher's suffering. The power to restore the perfect 
nature of the sentience is within the scheme of the differentiation 
though not normally and though not for all, and the method is 
rationalism, which will take the individual to the transcendent 
“Vision 15 . Reason must be accompanied by some discipllnes, 
which are both physical and mental, and such disciplines are 
taught in the system known as the Toga, There is no system of 
thought in India which does not recognise the indispe risible 
mature of this discipline, whether they agree or not on the nature 
of the "Evil” 2 nd 0 f suffering* Such a philosophers “Evil” 
is recognised in the Jfydjya system also * just as in Sankhya the 
Adffta was the primal cause of the metemorphosis of the pure 
sentience Into a part of a complexity with the Prakrit as an 
amalgam, producing differentiation in this uniform Nature, in 
the jVajftj system too there is an Adrian recognised, as the root of the 
phenomenal world. This system recognises a God also 

as responsible for the change or the uniform matter into a differen¬ 
tiation, The JVjaja System does not recognise a “pure sentience 51 
except in this Ck>d. Elsewhere, sentience is produced and mo¬ 
mentary, In the absolute stage, there is neither knowledge nor 
ignorance, neither happiness nor suffering* There is just the 
existence of an entity that to know and that can experience, 
while God always knows. 

6^. In the Mlmdrhsd system, there is no roujf for the 
phenomenal world, there Is no metamorphosis of an absolute 
into phenomena. The world as a dynamic mechanism is there, 
it was always there and will ever he there. In the movements 
within the parts* there can be an accord to the absolute mechani¬ 
cal law of the dynamic world, there can he a deviation, there 
can be a retardation, there can be a temporary stop, as it 
were (though there is no absolute stop), and there can even 
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be a reverse inov^mcnt ; this last possibility is nfii accepted, in one 
School within the Mim&md- While in the JVjtqya system, the 
“Evil” or Adrsfa , is controlled by God, neither the Sadkhya nor 
the Alimdrhsd system accepts a God, “It must be there * I do not 
know what it is, whence it is. how it is*\ This is their position. 
In the Mlmdihsd system, there h no Primal Adrsfa or “Evil \ But 
man's action produces a two-fold effect* one that is tangible 
and the other intangible, and this latter is what is called Adflta. 
Such an Adi fin or inscrutable factor in man s activities cannot be 
called “Evil” at all in the AiimSmsd system. It is mainly this 
factor in man's activities that produces the “Evolution 1 in 
the world! and as such, it is the “Good 1 in the world. This 
Adjsfa can be designated “Evil", only when there is a movement 
in Lhe direction which is the opposite or the law of Nature. 
In the School of Afmamsd where such a reverse movement is not 
recognised, til ere is no “Evil” at all in the world* Even in the 
other School where such a reverse movement is recognised as a 
possibility, it forms only a small factor, 

G5. In the Vednnla system, there are different Schools of 
thought. In the Admit*.1 or Monistic School, the source of this 
meiemorphusis is termed which can be called “Illusion' . 

This 3, as such, and the entire products of the M&yd too, can¬ 
not be spoken of either a* u h is" or as “it is not”. It is also spoken 
or as ignorance {. There are again two main sub-sections 
of this School, one section holding that this Aldya abides in the 
Absolute, the Brahman, and the other sect ton holding that It is 
outside of, and parallel to, the Absolute. According to the 
School of Viii$fSdmil& or Qualified Monism, the metemorphosis 
is due to the Will or God* which is spoken of as God's Sport 
( Ihara-lUa j. In the third School of Dualims Dwritn ), the 
differences arc absolute and eternal. According to this last 
School, there is no 11 Evil' 1, as the cause of differentiation- Evil* 
just as in the JVydya system, is only within the differentiated world, 
in contrast to “Good”. In all the systems and in all the Schools 
within the systems, “Evil” has an end, whether “Evil” is primal 
or only within the differentiated world. 

66. There arc several stages through which the doctrine 
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Evil has passed. 1 here is the early Vedic age, there is the 
the Upanqadf, then tunic ihe age of Buddhism, followed by 
thu age ol the Systems of Philosophy 1 ’. A distinction between 
the Absolute nature of the universe and the phenomena! nature 
»1 the world as it is experienced, is common to ail the stages, 
if tite absolute nature can be known, that knowledge alone is 
true knowledge, and all other eases or knowing arc phenomenal 
experiences. Religion ard sciences and also the views about 
tile absolute nature of the world arrived at tltrough rationalistic 
process come within the purview of phenomenal experience, 
i rue knowledge is what is contemplated in the super-rationalistic 
systems of Alimdmjd and Vedanta. There is such a reality as the 
Absolute Truth and there is a mode of realising it. Such direct 
and immediate experiences cannot be communicated in language 
and yet they are not absolutely beyond the sphere of communica- 
tion through language. It is this latter communication through 
language (of an imperfect nature] about the true nature of the 
Absolute, that is called the Veda, in the Vedic systems of philoso, 
pJiv. They indicate the direction of the “beyond”; they may 
not state the lull nature of that beyond. 

by. As between the two elements constituting the complex 
oiour phenomenal experience, the ultimate truth must be along 
(he line ol what we experience as a positive reality and also along 
the line of what we experience as “happiness”. The phenomena 
and the suffering are the results of some inscrutable shifts in the 
real nature of the Universe, according to most of the systems 
oJ thought, though some do mo accept such a shirt at ail ; an 
element of “ignorance” is accepted throughout the systems of 
thought, Such an ignorance is the source of the experience of an 
imperfect nature within a perfect Universe. What is “Evil” 
is ultimately of die nature of nescience, and what is good is of the 
nature cl “science”. Hie philosopher is concerned only with this 
primary stage of the process of experience, which experience 
contains both good and evil, both happiness and suffering. In 
the matter of the individual cases of suffering, they all fall within 
Hie sphere or the sciences and of religion ; a philosopher 
has nothing to do with it. It Is the sciences and the religion that 
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are purposive ; philosophy has no "purpose' - hi this sense ol 

term* 

68 . Even in the matter or the shift of the Universe ol a 
perfect nature into an imperfect phenomena, fallin g within our 
experience, producing the distinction between nescience and 
science, between suffering and happiness, between pure philoso¬ 
phy and purposive sciences and religion, it is the nescience and 
its effects that are accidents ; what is permanent, what is the true 
nature, is science in Its ultimate significance, with its consequence 
in the from of happiness in its absolute significance. Even in 
the stage of the shift from the absolute into ike phenomena 
of experience, there is nn topsy-turvy turn of the machine* 
What there is is only an unevenness in the road, and the machine 
can still move, perhaps with some jerk and shake* There is no 
damage in the machine that is beyond repair, that demands 
a complete abandonment of the machine* The tools and the 
experts for the necessary repairs and over-haul are provided 
within this scheme of the shift itself* What is 4 "Evil* in the re¬ 
gion of religion is the failure to make use of the tools and the 
experts during the course or the journey by means of such an 
imperfect machine* The cause of suffering which a philosopher 
deals with is what philosophy may term an r 'Evil”, The source 
of suffering as a consequence of the inscrutable cause* lor 
which religion provides the necessary corrective, may be termed 
"Sin 5 '. But the cause of suffering Ibr w hich sciences provide the 
remedies are not called ' fi sin* 5 ; we may call them “mistakes , 
“Evil 11 is that imperfection which the philosopher handles, w hich 
Is not within the sphere of religion and of sciences, 

6 g. There are four different gradations in tho imperfection 
within the world* that produces different gradations of sufferings 
id so. There a nr the sufferings for w hich the sciences provide the 
remedied sufferings for which religions provide the remedies, 
sufferings for which rationalistic thought provide the remedies 
and finally t the “Suffering 11 for which supra-rationalistic philo¬ 
sophy provides the instrument for termination, In all cases, 
nescience is the cause* Nescience has no reference to individual 
cases of suffering, what come within the scope of sciences and 
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religion ; nescience has reference to suffering in ks universal 
aspect, 

70, Such a classification Is imp of all the systems of thought 
in India, including- (lie teachings of Buddha, h is only in the 
later growth ul Buddhism that there is a change of view noticablc. 
In such a later growth, “Evil” and suffering got identified with 
the world and life oj man in the world. What ij is evil and 
w’hat is good is what is not, what is designated .Swyw. void. This 
latter-day aspect of Buddhism may be designated as “Pessimism”. 
But such a current of thought within India was only an accident. 
Orthodox thinkers in India considered it to be a peiveisiqn of the 
true teachings ul Buddha, and it disappeared within the systems 
o! thought in India. There is no diflerence between the Four 
Truths of Buddha and the basic doctrines of Indian thoughts 
regarding the nature of Evil and Suffering. 



CHAPTER XXI 

THE GOAL 


f + Man is here. Every man knows that lie started the 
journey at a particular moment of time, and every man knows 
a]so that others loo started on their respective journeys at sonic 
particular moment of time. Every man knows further that 
those who had started their journey had also lo terminate 
their journey at some particular time* and reason demands that 
those who have already started on their journey will have to 
terminate their journey at some particular moment of time. 
Man's life is an event, and an even t is what has come into existence 
at some time and what w ill vanish at some time. 

9 * Man does not know whence he came into this world and 
why. Man does not know either whether there is a whither for 
hh journey. Did the men who had terminated their journey 
come lo the end of their journey or were they dropped out in the 
middle? Einstein says* !i To enquire after the meaning or object 
of one's own existence or of creation generally has always seemed 
to me absurd from an objective point of view. 1 ' It is not a 
question of a particular individual enquiring after the meaning 
and object of one’s own existence or of creation generally, 
Man has been doing it ; man does it. We may reasonably 
presume that man will continue to do so. It is this problem that 
a philosopher takes up in his inquiries. We cannot ignore what 
has been in existence always ; we cannot condemn as absurd 
what always was ; Einstein also says* 4 'An individual who would 
survive after his physical death is also beyond my comprehension 
nor do I wish it otherwise; such notions arc for the fears of absurd 
egoism of feeble souls.” Here also, we cannot ignore the fact 
that man lias always entertained some notion of a survival 
after a physical death. Einstein has added> “Enough for me the 
mystery of the eternity of life". This is just what a philosopher 
also ponders over. If there is an eternity of life, lias not the in¬ 
dividual life some sort of eternity, at least as an aspect of the 
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eternal life? Arc births and deaths site absolute Ixgmnings 
and absolute ends for individuals while the phenomena of birth 
and death are eternal? Or are births and deaths only appea¬ 
rances and disappearances of aspects of what is eternal ? 

3- Modem science does not consider the problem relating 
to the indMdiiiil man, not even of man in general, as a matter 

anj serious scientific investigation. Life tame as an accident 
and may disapjjear, while the world was prior to life and will 
survive lift . this is the scientists viewpoint. Matter and energy 
d-d not come from a mere nothing as an accident and may not 
disappear into a nothing j why should Life he anything different 
irom Matter and Energy, in this respect? Just as aspects or 
matter and of energy come and go, while matter and energy 
are neither produced nor destroyed, why should it not be like 
this tliat "Life” too is neither produced nor destroyed, while 
aspects of Life iTiay cojnc and go 7 

4 + I musi dmw adbttmcnion between “End” “Destiny 11 and 
Goal . I he end is at the point where something drops out and 
the destiny is the point to which some extraneous power drags 
a thing. Goal is the point where one plans to go. The first is in 
science, the second is in religion, and the third it is that is within 
philosophy. Neither science nor religion sublatcs the position 
taken up in philosophy, while the philosopher's position Sets 
aside the positions taken up by science and religion. In philosophy, 
the point reached is ascertained and the method of reaching 
the point is planned according to a law governing the world 
Nether the -End” nor the “Destiny” calls for any inquiry ; it h 
the “Goal” that comes within the sphere of a philosopher's 
rationalistic thinking. 

5. A point as a destination may either lx: what marks an 
extension from the starting point or what marks a migration from 
the starting point. The first h what is called Heaven and the 
second is what is called Release. There are very Tew systems or 
thought where the first position of an extension from the starting 
point of "Life" has |>e en accepted ; in practically all systems or 
thought the destination marks an escape from Life, a m!grad()n 
from somewhere where there is suffering to somewhere where 
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there is no suffering. In Indian thought, there is a shift from the 
former position to the latter. The first position is taken up in 
such a system of thought in which the world is recognised as a 
place of happiness* where life is a joy, in which there may be 
limitations that are capable of being moved back farther and 
farther. In the second position, Lhc basic assumption is that the 
world is a place of Suffering, that life in such a world is the conse¬ 
quence of sin. In Indian thought there hits been a change from 
one to the other, during hs development from the early stages to 
the later stages, 

6 * Even during the earliest limes of which we have any 
record about the developments of thought in the country* the 
firm foundation has been laid for the edifice of si stable philosophy 
about the problem of man and the world and the life of man in the 
world, The world is a full world, it is a 14 Whole’ 1 ■ Man is in 
thissvorld and there is no possibility of any migration Tor man from 
tins world. A house can have apartments, gardens and other 
parts ; but the house Is there as a complete unit, and men do not 
go out of his home in their normal life. There may be move¬ 
ments within the world, but there is no movement from the world 
into another location. 

7 - The Vedas arc not the teachings of any Individuals ; 
they are (he records about lhc truth of the world, as known to the 
people of those times. The main Veda relates to the great Moral 
Law that govern the movements in the dynamic world and also 
it relates to the absolute nature of the world. Then there arc 
subsidiary aspects of the world dealt with in subsidiary Vedas* 
Thus there is the Gdndkaruavfda or Veda relating to music, the 
Jijtfnvtda or the Veda relating to medicine or science of life, the 
JVafjwutda or the Veda relating to dancing, and the Dhanwveda or 
the Veda relati ng to archery' or war i n general. Every know ledge 
is an aspect of the Veda. The world as a unit, is a whole, and 
every paft of it is self-contained, That is how there is a remedy 
for any disturbance or imperfection that may come out in the 
inachanism of the world, provided within the world itself There 
is no God outside the world and there Ls no GckFs world other than 
the world of man. Such a philosophical structure was erected on 
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firm foundations, and the structure endure even after such a 
long lapse of lime; some portions might have been discoloured 
through the infiuenee of weather, there might be some oldish 
appearance in other parts, there might have been repairs 
or additions in still other parts, and other small parts 
may have been pulled down. Yet the structure remains 
in tact, strong and fit for human habitation with ru danger 
of any collapse, 

8. This is the Vcdic structure of philosophy, ard in such 
a scheme there is no migration from this into another world ; 
this is the whole and there is no another. Thai is svhy we find 
in the Veda an atmosphere of happiness and contentment* wdth 
no fear of dangers w ithin the world, with no dependence on 
another* either as a God or as a Saviour., with no eagerness to 
escape from i his w orld. The 4 'ropes of Varuna' * so often met wi i h 
in the Ruirdic songs* do not bind a man to a particular place 
from which the man wants to escape ; there is no external i>on- 
dage. SunahSepa who prays to Varuna to loosen the ropes that 
bind him was conscious of a perfect freedom as hts true nature* 
but he finds that he is not in immediate command of that freedom 
w hich is his r Loosening the ropes is nothing more than a restora¬ 
tion of freedom. If it were a real bondage from outside, there 
would have been some prayer for being released from the bondages 
of life; but he pra\^ for Ith full span of life; he prays that no part 
of his bfe be taken away from him. Sunahiepa must ije taken 
as an individual, complete and whole within lumsdf* and his 
poems must also be interpreted in the same way. What Simah* 
sepa desires is not a n escape from sufte H ng; k is a disappearance 
of an accidental imperfection. There is not even the faintest 
hint that man is in this world that is hke a prison and that man 
wants to put of the prison. Sunahsepa wants only full happ E- 
ness within this world* within this life, and such a full happiness 
is possible within the world and within this life. 

9. Dlrghatamas* the other great philosopher* felt some 
sense of w nnmortaltty^ when he attained to the illumination 
of wisdom. He is a kinsmen of the mortal and yet becomes 
immortal ; it is not a question of release Irom the body and from 
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the life in this world in a Ixxly. It is a restoration of his freedom 
within this world* within this life and within this body, 

to. References to a Heaven, to a world dEfferent from 
this world of life, are rare in the ffgirda. There is no reference 
at all to a hell in the R^mda l though a heli t& mentioned in other 
Vedas. Even the heaven is not something outside of this world 
of life and beyond or this life ; it is only a continuation and exten¬ 
sion of this world t and whatever enjoyment there may lie there 
is only of die same kind as the enjoyments in this world and a 
continuation and expansion of such an enjoyment. The gods 
arc there in that heaven* there is eternal light and perfect 
freedom of movement. The holy sages of old are there- Man 
enjoys life there in their company and come to the world along 
with the gods and the sages to attend the rituals which men 
perform in this world. 

11. In the Upnnmdi also, there is no reference to a termina¬ 
tion of life in this world and in this body and to an escape 
into another world and into another condition. There is not a 
single reference to the life in body and life in this world being a 
suffering from which man has to escape. Various teachers 
impart wisdom to their disciples relating to the absolute truths. 
No teacher has asked his disciple to renounce tins world as a 
prelude to the attainment of absolute bliss* The general tone is 
that such a “Perfection 3 " is possible within this world and within 
this life and within this body. There is a famous prayer in the 
Hrliiid^fmynkopanisad : 

Prom the unreal lead me to the real ; 

From darkness lead me to light ; 

From death lead me to immortality. 

Taken by xtsdf* it may lend itself to an interpretation that 
there are two compartments and that there is a prayer for a 
migration from the one to the other. But the passage must be 
taken in relation to the context of the entire IJpani^ids* The 
change contemplated in the Upanhftds is something within this 
world, within this life and within this body. If there had been any 
hint of the existence of another world and another condition 
in which alone “Perfection” is possible, within tlitf Upcnifods, 
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such an interpreiatioii would have been proper. In the Upamfads s 
reality and light and immortality are within this world and with¬ 
in this life and within this body* It is only an extension, an 
expansion ; there is no migration or a termination. 

12. In the whole of the Upaniftids there is no hint of a 
Aloha (release) as understood in the later thought of India, 
There is no hint of S&mnjdsa (renunciation] either. In the 
Bj h adHranyak op a n isad y there U a reference to Yajnavalkya, the great 
philosopher and teacher, deciding to close his Jife as a housc- 
holder* after settling his worldly possessions on his two wives* 
One of his two waves named Mai trey I asked him some questions 
which he replied, relating to the absolute, and in the end Yajna- 
vulkya wandered about in bliss. 1 am not quite sure what 
Yaj&avaUtya actually did. The word used at the end of this 
section is “pijatera" ± which in the Sanskrit language means 
“lived in happiness”. This term is used m the Buddhistic litera¬ 
ture rather often, and is translated as “to live”* An clement 
of joy or bliss is inherent in this word ; taken along with the first 
sentence In the section, perhaps the word meant that Yajflavalkya 
found bliss in the free world, without the encumbrances of family. 

13 - We shall not ignore the fact that Yijflavalkya appears 
in the Upanisad in an earlier context also, and that in that context 
he does not say that for real happiness a renunciation is a necessary 
preliminary. The latter incident must be taken as an individual 
preference and not m a national trait. There is no mention of 
a “retirement” in the Upauisads as a prior necessity for the attain¬ 
ment of the absolute wisdom. The entire set of Upmif&ds repre¬ 
sent transcendental wisdom with the environment of the life in 
the world in cities, in homes and In palaces. 

14. ihc Buddhistic literature, there is reference to the 
cessation of life* to the final body and the final birth, to an escape 
from the cycle of birth and death. There is a him that Buddha 
was in his last birth and that there would be no further assumption 
of a mortal body for him. I do not know how far we can accept 
everything mentioned in a text like ihe Bhammafwd* as the real 
teaching of Buddha* Anyway, in this connect ion we shall not 
ignore the many references to the refusal of Buddha to be dagged 
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into the question about the nature of the Soul and to the future 
of man after death. As for Sathnjdsa (renunciation j the point 
h dear in die Buddhistic literature. The major portion of 
that literature relates to persona who had renounced the world, 
who did not have a home life, who had no possessions. The 
goal as a * “release from Suffering 11 ar.d Stimnyasn (renunciation) 
as a necessary prelude to such release became settled beliefs in 
the nation on account of the spread of the religion of Buddha 
among die people at large, (hough originally it was a set of doc¬ 
trines for the few who have renounced the world and who did not 
have a home-life and possessions. 

15. There was a reaction. This reaction is found in the 
literature known as the Furnas and Itifrtisas, the grand epics 
in Sanskrit literature. The Rd^iyma and the MoMbh&r&ta 
are the most important among them, though there are many 
texts coming within the category of Put Unas ; the Kamnyo^a 
and the \lchdbhdrata are known as liihSs&i. Both sets of literature 
come within the ancient epics* The reaction is also noticahlc 
in the systems ol philosophy that grew up in India after the time 
of Buddha, Such systems of philosophy did not dcvelope in 
a desert ; they grew up in the rich field of the life of the nation 
and it is in the “epics" that wc see the life of the people, 

16. Si r Rama is the hero of the Rumiya#® and the five 
princes of whom Yudhisthira was the eldest, assisted by Sri 
Krishna, are the heroes of the M$hfibhnrata. Even th e most casual 
reader of the two epics cannot miss the plain contrast between 
the spirit or the Buddhistic bicraturcj especially such parts 
as relate to the life of Buddha, and she spirit of the two epics, 
especially that part where the life of the hemes are narrated * 
Buddha as Gautama Siddhartha was bom in an aristocratic 
family or royal status ■ he married and he had a son. At this 
stage„ he abandoned his claims to the royal position and went 
away as a monk. Later the members of his family also joined the 
Monastic Order which he organised. 

17. Sri Rama and Yudhisthira were both born in royal 
families and they were heirs to the throne. Sri Rama was depriv¬ 
ed ofhis throne through certain accidents* was banished to the 
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forest where he lost his consort also and had to suffer various 
hinds of pains, both physical and mental. But he chased the 
culprit who abducted his consort, killed him, relumed to the 
kingdom and sat on the throne. Yudhisthira too had the same 
late ; he had lo go to the forest as an exile after losing his 
throne through some accident, along with his consort and his 
brothers, in the end he returned home after procuring the 
necessary weapons with which he could defeat his enemy, and 
regained his throne. He was assisted by Sri Krishna in this 
endeavour. Sri Krishna too had to spend his early days in the 
forests on the banks of the river Jumuna on account of the wicked¬ 
ness of his uncle who had usurped the throne. He too killed 
the tyrant and installed the rightful claimant on the throne. 
Although he did not sit on a throne, he Shed the life of a royal 
personage with a palace and with queens 

i8 t Sri Krishna did not think of gaining .IMja (release) 
when fate threw him into the forest in his early days. He did 
not courted Yudhi^tira to look for Mokf# when the latter had 
to go to the forest as art esile, Sri Rama never thought of remain¬ 
ing in the forest as a hermit and attain to Ahhfa* Many sages 
had met Sri Rama and Yudhisthira when they were in the forest, 
and not one of them advised the kings to remain in the forest 
to look for Mksa, They all councelled the kings to % prepare for 
war to regain their rightful claims and even helped them with 
weapons, as in the case of Sri Rama. It was Veda Vygsa, 
the great Sage, who advised Yudhislira to work for winning the 
divine missile with which alone he could defeat his enemies. 

rep There are three values or rather three goals specified 
in the scheme of a full life* in ancient India. They are Dhmmn 
(Law), Ariha (means of life'' and Ofua {enjoyments in life} 
and they form a trio, known as Trwarga the three-fold groupj. 
They form the basic truths of a full life, just as the Four Truths 
form the basis of life Tor the monks in Buddhism. The Ramiijma 
and the MaMbhjjrata refer to these three goals very often in diffe¬ 
rent context?. There is little mention of the fourth Goal, namely, 
Mokfa f which was added to the three for accommodating the 
Buddhistic ideals into the scheme of life in India. This Mok$a Is 
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spoken of as the Farama-pun^drtha ( the supreme goal of man’ll 
arid the four arc together spoken of as Punisartha-calu$laya (the 
four-fold goals of man)* But the Ramiy&im and the MaMbhdrain. 
seldom merit ton this fourth, and give no sort of prominence to 
ti in dealing with the “purpose 11 in life. 

20. We have also to consider the question of the Significance 
or the sequence in enumerating the three goals T Arc they given 
in the ascending or in I he descending order of importance? Is 
Dharmu (law) or is A™ (enjoyment] the most important among 
1 he three? If Dhnrma is [he most important and if the others 
follow in descending order ? then Mirksa should have been given its 
place prior to DAarma^ as the first, when that was added. If 
Moksa is given its position in the order oT its importance at the 
end, then among the three, Kama is the most important goal. 
This shows that a full life is the ultimate goal of man. 

2K Another great change that came over in the scheme 
of life on account of the influence of Buddhism is in the demar¬ 
cation of the stages in a man’s life. In threadiest literatures, 
man had only two stages* that of a student ar.d that of a house¬ 
holder. The three goals fitted well into this scheme. A full 
religious lilt: and a full civic life was possible only for a house¬ 
holder. But M&ksa (release) has no place in this division of the 
stages in a man's life. Ira later times, we find two more stages 
coming after the original two, that of I 'dnnprastte ( forest-dweller] 
and Bkikpt {a wandering mendicant]* The Vedie literature 
gives no him of such two further srages for man to complete his 
full course of life + No one spent his life in a forest after retirement 
from a home-life, in she Vedic age ; even the Upanuads do not 
give any him of life in a forest. The UpmifaJs record discussions 
conducted in the homes of teachers and in the palaces of kings* 
Not a single one of the thinkers who participated in such discus* 
skins lived in the forest, not one of them came from the forest tor 
such discussions and returned to the Ibrest-home alter the 
discussion. 

25L Even in later practice* such a four-fold demarcation 
is more theoritkal than a fact. We come across the forot-dwtllcni 
in the grand epics ; but they were not there as a prelude to 
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become Bkiksits (wandering mendicants). Many of them lived 
in their forest hermitages as house-holders, and they had no 
intention of becoming wanderers at a I ater stage. There were the 
SttmnjSsins (those who have renounced the world and home and 
possessions) who did not live in the forest as a preliminary 1 stage. 
They lived in their monasiries in cities, attached to temples, 
or In independent monastics which were centres of learning. 

23. Indian literature does not record the experience oi 
any one having attained to Mokfa* Neither Sri Rama nor Sri 
Krishna attained to Maksa {release) * They were God Incarnate 
in human form and after their Mission, they returned to their 
real nature ; they were not in bondage in human bodies arid the 
question of AMw does not arise in their case, Sri Rama's brothers 
and his queen too returned to their original nature, having been 
divine originally* Yudhi^thira and his brothers and queen in 
the A-fahabha^ola went up to heaven and are not known to have 
attained to Alokfa* So did many others who are mentioned 
In the Epic, including the enemies of Yudhisihira. There are 
a few cases that may appear to be Afoksa. That was the case 
with Sri Krishna's uncle Kamsa # who had usurped the throne ; 
but he did not attain to “union with the Supreme'' through 
Snmnj&a* The epics speak of persons who arc Cirflfijhins 
(persons with eternal life}, like Veda Vyasa, who is also the author 
of the Fed&nki Sutras that deal specially with the problem of 
ultimate Moks& (release) t and MvkjC is denied to him in so far 
as he is a CiVffftjtrifl (one with eternal life) + Literature does not 
record an event like Mvkfa for any of the other teachers who have 
imparted the original instruction about Mokfa M namely, KapUa } 
the founder of the Sdnkhja t Patafjjali* the founder of the Tcga t 
Gautama, the founder of the JVjrtfjw system, hanada 3 the Founder 
of the VaHtpka system and Jaimini, the founder of the Mtjr.amsd 
system. In the ease of the last, there is no teaching of Maksa 
either, 

^4. We must have this l>ack-ground when we discuss the 
goal of man as evolved in die systems of philosophy that followed 
the time or Buddha. We must also take cognisance of the later 
exponents of the systems, especially Sankara, who gave the form 
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to the teachings about the world being Mdjd or illusion and about 
Brahman t the Absolute being the only Reality, Sarkara was in 
his body when he gave the leaching, and what he says is only about 
the abstraction of a beyond, about M that ,p and not about an ex¬ 
perience of “ this 5 5 . With such a prclimi wy, i he''Goal 5 5 laugh t 
in the various systems of philosophy can be discussed. 

*5- The Sdnkhjta and the speak about Kawalya as the 
goal. The word means “stale of being KevaU or just by oneself 51 . 
This must be the realisation of a fact as it is, without being in¬ 
termixed with other fans, either in constitution or in quality 
or in function. In the classical interpretation, this Kotmija 
or becoming oneself is meant for th cPurusa, the Spirit, while there 
is also the Prakrit or Matter in thin universe. Purusa or the 
Spirit is “Vision" and Prakrit or Matter is “Junction” There is 
some kind ol mutual exchange or barter or their respective 
natures between the two, Purina y the Spirit, that is only a 
Vision, becomes a functionary through a nature received from 
Maiter, and Prakrit or Matter that is only a functionary becomes 
also a knowing entity through a nature taken from the Spirit. 
The world is this “confusion 11 of Spirit and Matter. The goal 
is their separation so that the Spirit Incomes itself, without a 
notion of function which is extraneous to it and retaining the w hole 
vision, which has been partly taken over bv Matter. This is 
A mttaljfi, the s tate of being j ust oneself. Accord i ng to the classical 
interpretation, this goal is for the Spirit, and Matter is the cause 
of this confusion. I he guilty so far as the interpretation goes, 
is in the Matter* and the Spirit is the victim of the guilt* Here, 
there is a touch of religion in the philosophical position. 

26. There are various places within the original text where 
there is the mention or this goal oi A iswalyti, 1 he first mention 
is in connection with the establishment that there is a Purina 
(Spirit) in the Universe* distinct from the Prakrit (matter) ; 
There Ls the Purina [Spirit) since combinations must have 
a purpose for something extraneous to itself, since there 
must be someting the reverse of the ihree-fbJd constituents 
(of Matter), since there must be some supervisor (fur the 
combination)* since there must be an txperieneer ibr the 
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effects of such combinations) and since there is activity 

with Kmeatja as the goal. 

(i) If Matter Is a combination of three-fold constituents* there 
must he some purpose in such a combination ; there is no activity 
that docs not serve some purpose. Just a movement simply for 
the purpose of the movement itself is not what we have experi¬ 
enced ; and rationality can operate only on the bas!s of what h 
already known. We shall not assume anything that has no basis 
at all within our experience. (2) In our experience* we find that 
everything has a reverse. We speak of a thing as that only 
in contrast to another* and nothing is that in itself (3) We 
experience every movement and change as ultimately controlled 
and guided by some intelligent agent. (4) We never experience 
a thing just as that thing; we experience it as what is experienced 
by us. (5) There is the belief in some “release” and there is 
the universal activity observed w ith that purpose in view. The 
first four arguments rest on our common experience of a universal 
nature and does not depend on any “belief”, The last rests 
on a universal activity resulting from some universal belief. This 
is the religious belief of some goal outside the world of life* 

27. In this inference* the first four postulate an entity other 
than the Matter to explain the behaviour or Matter in the world 
as experienced by us. The last one postulates such an entity to 
explain the universal belief entertained at that time and the 
universal practice based on such a belief The last argument 
need not mean that the Kaimlja is a goal for the iVfru/tf, whose 
reality is deduced through the argument- If there is to be such 
a there must be an admixture ; if there is Kmaljta 

for one ingredient in the admixture, that is Kml&ilya for the other 
also. We cannot separate gold Trom copper without the separa¬ 
tion of copper from gold as well, h is only the religious belief 
that requires the goal to be restricted to the Spirit [Ptmija) . 
There is the fourth argument also that supports such a restriction; 
Spirit experiences Matter and Matter is experienced by the 
Spirit. Kaioalja is a state* an experience, and it is an experience 
for the Spirit ; thus, Aaivolja is the goal for the Spirit that ex¬ 
periences, and not for the Matter that is experienced. That is 
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what happens hi separating gold and copper. The purity of 
copper is not a goal, though it may l>e a fact. But gold Incomes 
pure even if cupper continues as admixed with other ingredients 
as well. Even when die Matter remains just by itself without 
its functionary nature being transferred to the Spirit and without 
assuming the 11 Vision 5 * nature of the Spirit for itself, the Kmixilya 
is spoken of only with reference to the Spirit and not with reference 
to Matter which too has the corresponding Kamttya* 

28. The belief that A aimlja is only Ibr the Spirit and not 
for die Matter which too may come to possess that JCmatjw 9 
is made clear in another |*assage ; 

On account of such a contrasL t there is established that 
such a Spirit is only a witness (not a participant), that it 
acquired Kaittalj& y that it is neutral, that it just has a “vision” 
and that it has no nature as a functionary. 

When there is A 1 b£hjJ}<z for the Spirit, there must Ijc the same 
Kaivaljta in the Matter, m so Far there is nothing else as a third 
with which Matter could lie inter-mixed ; yet /Caiiulya is 
mentioned as a specific nature of the Spirit, as distinct from the 
nature or Matter. 

29. In the verse, where there is the simile of Lhe collabora¬ 
tion of the lame man and the blind man, to explain the nature 
of the association of the Spirit and the Matter, the commentators 
restrict the AtfiWjc to the Spirit along w ith "Vision”, though in 
the text itself there h nothing to show’ that the goal of this combi¬ 
nation and this collaboration is restricted to the Spirit, A direct 
interpretation of the passage would Involve two goals k that of the 
u Vision” for the Spirit and that of the Kaivalja for the Matter. 
Taken along tvith this passage, ihc passage just noted above need 
not be interpreted to mean that the goal of A aivalya is restricted 
to the Spirit ; it may simply mean that the Spirit is distinct From 
Matter. 

30. In another passage it is said that the ground for th 
Function of the sense-organs is to serve the ultimate purpose 
or the Spirit ( Purufdrtka) . Here, the view- is quite clear that the 
function of Matter (of which the sense-organs are evolutes) 
has no purpose to sene for the Matter Itself, that the purpose 
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is fof the Spirit. Its own Asim/iw (isolation) is only casual. 
'i*he same view is expressed in another passage where the function 
f>r the external sense-organs and or the “Mind” and of the “J-ness” 
is spoken of as serving the purpose, in so far as they illuminate 
the entire goal of the Spirit ( Purusasytt-ariha ) and present it 
to the Intellect. 1 hey present it to the Intellect in so far as it Is 
the Intellect that accomplishes the experience of the Pun m in 
respect of everything ; It is also this Intellect that brings about 
the discrimination as to the distinction between the Spirit and the 
Matter. The ground for the formation nf the functions of the 
Subtle Body is the purpose to be served for the Spirit ; this is re- 
pea ted di still another passage* 

31. I iJ] now, the term used in the original text of the 
SunkkjMt is Knivalya ( isolation j ; towards the dose of the text 
the familiar term of “ Release 1 ’ (,1 Mr a 1 is i n troduccd. And the 
release is for the Spirit, suggesting that Matter is a bondage. 
Matter through its functions provide such a release lor each 
itnd every Spirit, the individual Purusa. The function of Matter 
gives the semblance of working for its own purpose, while it is for 
another in reality. Such a function starts with the manifestation 
of the first e volute of Intellect (AfaftsMhe Great the Great) and 
proceeds to the formation of the grosser matter, the Five Elements 
(BAula and their constant modifications. There is the simile 
of the milk that Hows Irom the cow Tor the purpose of nourishing 
the call. I he milk Hows by itself as a nature, though there can 
be no conscious dibit on tite mart of the milk, and yet there is 
such a purpose served, the purpose nf another ; the same Is the 
case with the current of evolution within the Matter. There Is 
another illustration given fur the function of Matter without any 
purpose served fir itself. One may not have any specific purpose 
to be served by one’s activity ; yet one takes up such an activity 
upon oneself simply fur a subjective satisfaction, and the 
purpose is for another. There is no urge from another ; there 
is no command from another : and yet we see in the world 

cases of persons doing things just for such a subjective 
satisfaction. 

3 *■ Tfie relation between Matter in Function and the Spirit 
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that is neutral and is only a witness, is illustrated by the case of 
an actress whose sole purpose is to show herself off to the audit nee 
to the best effect, and then the actress retires from the stage- 
When Matter makes an exhibition of her functions and when the 
Spirit has witnessed the performance, Matter ceases the Junctions 
and the Spirit remains isolated like the audience- Ihcre is 
another, still more interesting, illustration oi their mutual relations 
(that of the Spirit with the Matter), where the Spirit is compared 
to a man and the Matter to a woman. Usually the passage 
is interpreted as referring to a master and his woman servant. 
My own view is that the reference is to a vert faithful and devoted 
wiTe and to her husband who is rather ruthless. She resorts 
to various means, she serves various purposes of the husband, 
and yet there is no help from him for her. She is full of various 
qualities, while the man cannot be spoken of as possessing any 
£ood quality. Hen? there is a pun on the word which is rendered 
here as “good quality". The word is Gum, which in ihe system 
means the constituents of Matter. Matter, compared to the w ife, 
has Gunns (the three constituents,! while the Spirit is devoid 
of Gunns {such constituents). The word Gunn means in ordinary 
language “good quality”, the wife being full ofit and the man 
being devoid ofit. The wife has no thought of any purposes for 
herself in her functions and she functions solely lor serving the 
purpose of the man. 

33. After all such illustrations to explain the relation ol 
Matter and Spirit, there is again a reference to the actress to 
conclude the topic. This shows that of all the illustrations given 
above, that of the milk Rowing from the cow for the calf and that 
of the actress and that of a wife, what correctly represents the 
relation is the illustration of the actress. Bui there is one difference 
between the actress and Matter ; the actress may re*appear and 
attract and bind down the audience through another exhibition 
of her skill, while Matter never comes into such a relation "with 
ihe Spirit when once there is a cessation of the complexity. I <> 
that extent the Matter U much finer, much more gentle 
(Sukiimata-iaro ); when once Matter is known in its nature by tin 
Spirit, there is an eternal isolation mutually between Matter and 
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Spirit. As a matter of fact , the illustration of the actress is kept 
up till the end of the text* 

34. When a person witnesses a performance of the expert 
actress on the stage, during the perfomancc there is the sense uf 
identity between himself and the actress, the sense that he is him¬ 
self experiencing all that the actress is represent]ng. But at the 
same time, the man remains just the isolated man* without 
any complications in She facts represented by the actress. It is 
the same thing with the Spirit also. There is neither a bondage 
nor a release LVb badhyale na mugfole) ; there is no transmigration 
either for the Spirit (m s&hmuii)* This need not be taken to 
mean the technical transmigration ; it includes all the courses 
uf experience for man in his life in the world. The whole 
phenomena uf physical life, Ijondage and release are only for 
the Matter. The limitations, the bondages, arc only for the Mat¬ 
te r^ brought about by Matter itself. Matter retcases itself, 
keeping in view a purpose Tor the Spirit ftiFufarltinm prati ). 

35, Such a position is arrived at through repeated inves¬ 

tigations into the Categories ( TattmbhjMsa )* where there is the 
realisation “I am not* naught is mine, there is no Such a 

realisation is pure, being free from any possible contradiction 
and consequent sublation ; it is just a realisation {kcnalom 
jrfanom) unmixed with any taint of invalid elemcnis^ At the 
stage of such a realisation, the Matter teases its combinations 
and functions, in so Tar as Matter has accomplished its purpose 
{ttrlhaeotii). The Spirit sees the Matter in that form, just like 
a man among the audience sees the actress who has finished her 
performance„ who becomes cleared of all identifications with live 
representations of the actress at that stage, 

36* One of the two s the Spirit; becomes indifferent with the 
seme that he has finished witnessing her ; the other, the Matter* 
ceases her representations when she finds that her representations 
have been witnessed to its close. There is a satisfaction in her at 
that stage* Both of them remain together, the Spirit and the 
Matter* Bui there is nothing more to be served as a purpose* 
and there is no occasion for any new world process, so far as that 
individual is concerned* Here the comparison, contained in the 
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illustration of the actress,, shall not be stretched too I nr. 1) the 
actress starts her performance on another occasion and if the same 
man goes to witness the performance, that must be taken as a new 
event relating to a new individual. The illustration doses with 
the first performance comprehended within the illustration. 

•j7. The question of such a final release and its relation 
to a physical body, is now taken up. Here a new illustration is 
brought about. A potter turns the wheel and moulds a jar; 
when the jar is properly formed, the purpose of turning the 
wheel is finished and yet the wheel may continue to keep turning 
even when the potter has removed the jar that has been given 
its sliape. The continuance of the body even alter the realisation 
of the truth about the ‘ Categories” is just like the continued 
turning of the wheel even after its purpose is finished. That 
(jody drops down and when there is retirement of the Matter 
after it has accomplished its purpose, there arises a kaivalya 
(isolation) which is both absolute and final. The text is not 
definite as to the location of this h'mwlya ; from the construction 
of the sentence, it is certain that the Kamljia is not spoken oi the 
Matter, It can be with reference to the Spirit, though it is not 
stated so. It can as well be that it refers to some unspecified 
individual. The exact words are, “One attains to hatvalja 

38. The texts started with a statement that the remedies 
provided for sufferings in the world by science (Drsla or seen) 
and by religion (liudravika, what follows Sruti or Scriture) 
are not absolute and final {fkdnldljatiiala/i) . The remedy 
excelling both is what is dealt with in the text, which produces 
a realisation of the discrimination among the manifest, the un- 
maniiest and the sentient ( eyeA - I*dtyakta-jHa-vijiidrtdt }. I he text 
closes with a statement of the final realisation being absolute 
and final ; naturally that realisation must be of the form of a 
discriminative knowledge of ihc same three, 

39, Nowhere has it lieen specifically stated in the text that 
the Spirit lias any purpose, that the Spirit is suffering a bondage, 
that the Spirit looks for release and that the Matter accomplishes 
this purpose of the Spirit. There is a specific assertion that what 
is experienced as bondage is only for the modifications within 
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Mailer* Yet there is mention of the purpose of the Spirit (pum- 
rartha) served by Matter. Is it a confusion of thought in the 
system ? Or is it an admixture of Philosophy anti Religions 
belicfe ? Or is there any explanation possible to reconcile these two 
apparently contradictory statements? 

4 °- Hue position is that the term 1 *utus* a (Spirit) is used with 
different meanings. There is the absolute Spirit which is pure 
u Vision 1 ’, pule sentience. There is the phenomenal Spirit 
(a rather Incomprehensible combination of terms) which is the 
Spirir with the element of function adopted from the nature 
oi the Matter ( Prairti} * w hen the Matter itself, in itself insentifent* 
adopted the sentience-element from the Spirit. There arises out 
or this combination what is termed the Linga-sarira f subtle body) - 
This combination designated the Lfc subtIe-body TP b also the 
Pantfa (Spirit), being the agent lor ail activities in the world, 
which activity presupposes the dual dements of function and 
sentience. In reality the two elements do not co-exist in the same 
substrate; but they exist in the subtle * body in the Ibrm of a super- 
imposition of the dements or each on the other, by some sort of 
unreal mutual transferor attributes between Matter and Spirit. 

4 r * Philosophy is meant for this subtle-body which assumes 
a gross body also. The purpose, meant in the system of philo¬ 
sophy called the Sdnkfya, is for the embodied or corporeal Linga- 
j*arira (sutrtlc-body) * In thb subtle body there b the Matter 
and the Spirit in mutual transposition, as a unit. In this com po¬ 
sition, there b neither a pure Spirit nor a pure Matter : even 
Matter that is uniform in its real nature gets differentiated in 
this process of the mutual transposition. The undifferentiated 
Matter* becoming differentiated, reflects the sentience in the 
Pur or Spirit, and there is the pure Spirit also. Kaivolja is the 
r ealis a tio n of the mutually distinct nature of the three factors, the 
pure Spirit, the pure Matter in its undifferentiated state and the 
Matter in its state of differentiation with the reflection of 
sentience from the Spirit. In so far as such a realisation is of 
the nature of sentience, limitations of language requires that this 
is referred to the Spirit that b sentience, and not to Matter 
that has no sentience of its own. It must be clearly undemood 
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that the Spirit, in. its own nature has neither an admixture nor an 
Isolation ; they are all in, and Tor, the Liaga^erirc (the subtle 
body) 7 which alone has the admixture, which has nescience and 
which can ultimately understand the distinctness of the component 
elements in its own constitution, 

42, The simile or the actress has also to be examined with 
care- The purpose for which the actress appears on the stage 
and exhibits her art is not to release the spectator : but io keep 
him bound to the art in her. The simile represents, rather, the 
relation of Matter and Spirit in the state of combination. The 
theory of art postulates an identi heat ton of the actors on the stage 
and the audience. Those who do not know, who cannot fully en¬ 
joy the an, fed that the factors of joys and sufferings are really 
there in the art presented, and they too feel a corresponding joy 
or suffering, But in die ease of the appreciative, sympathetic 
critic who understands the art, there is only a continuous joy. 
That h how a wise person Is not affected by the individual sorrows 
in the world, for which science and religion prescribe remedies. 
In normal experience, there is no distinction realised l>etween the 
clcme ats of activi ty a nd of sent ience. The re is only an admixture. 
There is a difference between lack of discrimination between two 
things and a realisation of the unity in the two things. Such a 
realisation of unity exists in the experience of art, where the 
artist and the spectator are unified into a single ‘Vision". 
Such a stage is not mentioned in the safikhja system; it finds a 
place in the Vidmta system. In the Sdnkhyn system, all that b 
stated is that the Spirit reaches the goal at the experience, 
“The Matter has been seen by me” and at the stage when “She 
has been seen by the Spirit", This is a unified vision, and that is 
exactly what has been stated also as the discriminative knowledge 
of the three factors, namely t the Spirit* the Matter undifferentiated 
and the Matter in differentiation. The term “retires’ 1 must be 
interpreted as “arrives at such a goal”, 

43. in the exhibition of an art fc the termination of the 
exhibition is not a factor; the real factor is the culmination in 
a particular state. It must also Vjh? kept in mind that ihe purpose 
of art is not to terminate any suffering through the termination 
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of the art ; the purpose is to produce a transcendental joy. 
The purpose kepi in view b a particular way of experiencing ihe 
art where there is a unity between the art T the artist and the spec¬ 
tator. There is no place in the cm ire text on the Stinkkya where 
it is expressly stated that the purpose of the inquiry is the termi¬ 
nation of a suffering* What is said in the beginning of the text 
amounts only to this that it is the presence of individual cases of 
suffering that starts a philosophical investigation* when neither 
science nor rc tig Eon produces an absolute and final termination 
of such ordinary sufferings. The philosopher's method is superior 
to both these ones m so far as the philosopher's procedure ends 
in such a discriminative knowledge* which is Kaivatja or isolation, 
and which b such a “Vision”, which is the goal kept in view in 
the exhibition of an art. The view that that Kawafya is the termi¬ 
nation of ordinary suffering is what is found only in the commenta¬ 
tors, and is not a doctrine in the system. While the ordinary 
sufferings are experienced as something “that is + \ the philosopher's 
suffering b of the nature of a “blank”, and the discriminative 
knowledge tills up this blank- The ordinary sufferings may be the 
occasion for the philosophy, and philosophy may not have started 
on the course of investigation unless there had been an element 
of suffering experienced ax something positive in the world ; 
but removal of such a suffering b not a purpose in philosophy. 
The philosopher's goal k an expansion into a unity t after and 
through a dkcriminative knowledge, of the differentiat ions in the 
world, in their real nature. The Sdnkhja system in its expressed 
statements does not emphasise this ultimate unity in realisation, 
but stops at the discrimination. But the illustration of the actress 
implies such an ultimate unity. 

44. In the system, the main question discussed relates 

to the modes of knowing. That the ultimate goal can be reached 
only through fight knowledge is the baste doctrine recognised 
in this system, as in the case of all systems of philosophy in India. 
A knowledge is valid when Lhc modes employed in acquiring 
that knowledge are correct,. In contrast to what b a right know¬ 
ing, there are also considered various forms of imperfect, illusory 
and faulty ways of knowing. The right knowledge acquired after 
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a thorough investigation into the correct and laulty modes of 
knowing is the Foundation lor the acquisition of the supreme 
bliss {Nitertyasa). In the Vailepka system the investigation re¬ 
lates to ihc objective world. The correct mode of knowing 
things in their real nature is 10 divide and classify the objects 
based on their similarities and dissimilarities. Through such a 
methodj one arrives at a correct knowledge of the things in the 
world* and that knowledge brings with, it the same supreme bliss 
(JVtJ isrtpasa). XihiTtjma is that than which there is nothing 
(JViJ) better (h #w} + It is not at ah presumed that either the 
study or the results of the study contemplated in the systems 
will directly lead one to the goal. They are preliminaries to the 
journey to the goal. 

45, The problem or a goal does not arise in the Minmma 
system. There are no termini For the world, either a prior one 
or a posterior one. The w orld is there and functions like a dyna¬ 
mic machine. The general direction of all movements is of the 
nature of a progression. The only possible goal that can be 
introduced into the system is a culmination of the movement in 
perfect rhythm, free from all frictions. But the actual goal is the 
continuity of the movement without any retardation* without 
any deviation from the mechanical law in the world* without any 
stagnation into stillness ■ and according to one School, without 
any movement in the reverse direction. In the other School, 
there is no such revcise movement possible within the framework 
of the world-machine. 

46. A knowledge of the nature of the world-machine is 
necessary for one to function according to the mechanical law 
of the world. This mechanical law is w r hat is found in the Veda. 
It is a distortion of the fundamental doctrine of ihe Mimdritsa 
to say that what this law is is what is found in the Veda. 
The real position is exaedy the opposite i they refuse to recognise 
anything as the Veda that does not state this law. The law must 
be impersonal, that is, must l>e what is not ihc of a person* 
what Is the real nature of the w r or!d. A man will function accord¬ 
ing to the law if he know;* what the real law is. 

47 + There is no other place where the doctrines of the 
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Mimdmsd system are explained in a clearer way than in the 
fihagmmd-glld* An abstract knowledge without relation to the 
realities of the world is of no purpose. To say that the Spirit 
has no destruction and that the material evolutes have an inevita¬ 
ble end and that as such one need not function* h a perversion of 
the real nature of the world. The individuals are neither disem* 
bodied Spirits nor dead Formations of matter. The individual is 
a combi nation of both* There is knowing ; there is functioning. 
Both are in the individual. The individual can do or n&i do 
or do in another way . No other individual circumscribes the 
possibilities of an individual. Yet the whole world is a unitary 
machine and man can function only within the framework of 
this machine* The totality or the world-machine limits the 
component parts of the machine, i.c, 5 ihe individuals. After 
disposing of the prima fact* view of the Spirit l>eing free from 
destruction and the -Matter being destined to cnd t the dynamic 
nature of the individual, combining in himself both the Spirit 
aspect and the Matter aspect (with Vision and function), is 
dealt with and the text concludes with the unity of this world 
as a machine. The text closes w r ith emphasising this dynamic: 
nature of the world, where the individual is limited by this unity. 
This is the only way in which the apparent conflict in the 
Bhagavad-glta between the absolute freedom or the individual* 
described in the earlier portion, and the dependence of the in¬ 
dividual on the Supreme at the dosing portion, can be reconciled. 
There arc frequent statements about attaining the Ultimate, 
the Supreme (the Para ). This is the rhythmic movement m the 
world that is kept as the goal. “Evil" is only inaction* something 
which “is not 31 , and this "EviF is due to want of correct know¬ 
ledge about the true nature of ihe world- There Is suffering on 
account of the blanks In the form of inaction* and such blank 
intervals in the continuum of activity must be filled up Tor restor¬ 
ing the perfect rhythm In the movement of the world-machine. 

48. In the Vtdinta, there Is not much difference In its 
ultimate doctrine from what was stated in connection with ihe 
Sfir&hya system except to this extent that while in the Sdnkhya the 
element of ultimate unity is only hinted and not expressly stated 
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this ultimate unity becomes the central theme in the Vedanta. It 

may be a cessation of the finity that is experienced, through the 

realisation of the infinity in the unity J it may be the essentia! 
unity in the diversity that is experienced (without a cessation of 
the differences), It may also be the realisation or the Ultimate 
unity' that exists in the Infinite, which is Supreme in relation to 
the fmity that is experienced with reference to the individuals 
(living and life-less), the finity being subordinate to the Infinity. 

41 j. Philosophical doctrines arc often inter-mingled with 
religious beliefs. They speak of the dissolution of the individual 
Self into the Brahman or Supreme Self. They speak about the 
individual reaching the world of the Supreme Lotd, about 
assuming His form, about abiding in His vicinity and about 
having conjunction with Him ; such arc the different gradations 
of the Final Release tylokfa). The Supreme as Male has a 
Female counterpart in the form of the World-Power (.ftaMi), 
Some speak of this Power as even superior to the Lord, and 
worship the Power independent of the Lord. 

50. What is common is that there is no removal of a posi¬ 
tive “Evil" from the individual or from the world in this process 
of reaching the goal, according to any system of thought in India. 
If there is a God, then the world is under His protection ; if 
there is no such God, the world is a perfect machine with a perfect 
law functioning in itj with all the implements and agents 
within it for the repair of any defect. Even the original Adrsia 
(the inscrutable factor) which is at the root of the conversion 
of perfection into an imperfection, is not a really positive 
factor ; it is more the appearance of a blank in what is really 
a “Whole". The Final Goal is a return to the original real 
nature of perfection. It is an expansion so as to get the blanks 
filled up ; there is no migration from one state into another 
from one region into another, This migration is a popular way 
of putting such an expansion, the religious statement of what is 
philosophical. 

g 1, 'Die original state must be t hought of as a con tinuum, as 
a uniform of a dualism of Matter and Life ( Prakrti and Puruia ), 
according to the Satikhja system ; In the I rddnta there is a 
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further unification of these two into an Ultimate Absolute as 
Brahman, On account of a special collocation of the lwo f 
there is a disturbance in their respective uniform nature, and in 
this disturbance, there is mutual reflection of their respective 
nature one on the other. The physical matter is the product 
of such a disturbance in the Primal Matter (Prakrit) and the 
Self as an experiencer is the result of the reflection of the Self 
In such a disturbed Matter. When the disturbance in the Matter 
subsides, the reflection of the Self on the Matter is also eliminated. 
On account of this reflection, there was an experience of the Self 
as only this reflection with limitations, and when there is the 
cessation of the reflection* there remains only the original pure 
Self, and Matter loo hecomes a Uniform. 

52. This cannot be done through learning. Books and ihe 
process of instruction and study are only instruments. Ulti¬ 
mately, there must be some special training fnr the individual. 
This process of training is what is known as Toga. There is a 
system of philosophy designated as Yaga System. But it is not 
a separate and independent system ; it is common to all the 
systems, it describes ihe practical step 10 be taken for effecting 
the teachings of the other systems in actual life. 

53. Toga, as defined in the text on ihe subject, is the process 
or arresting (Airodhtt) the functions of the internal organ [Cilia- 
VfHi) . What is called the world is the pure Matter (Prakrit) 
on which the pure Spirit ( Purusa ) is reflected in the disturbed 
stale of ihe funner. This disturbance in ihe Matter with the 
Spirit reflected on it, continues in a subject-object relation. There 
is neither a dead mailer nor an immaterial Spirit in the world. 
There is a fluctuation In ihis subject-object relation and the 
process continues. This process of the subject -object 
relation is what is called the function ( Ijlii) of the internal 
organ [Cilia T The internal organ is the individualised evolutc 
from matter where there is a prcdominencc of the reflection of 
the Spirit, and that is called the Buddhi ( Intellect ) with an 
individualisation as subject (Ahankam) t functioning through 
the mind and the external organs* 

54. When there h such a complete arrest of the functions of 
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the internal organ* the pure Spirit whose reflection is the subject 
factor in the phenomenal world, is restored to its primal nature 
of being just a “Vision”. Prior to such a complete arrest, 
there is the "uni-formiiy” {S&upy*) of the subject-factor with 
the object factor as the functions. Such functions of the indivi¬ 
dualised subject, which is the reflection of the pure \ ision 
on the uniform Matter, may be of the nature of a valid cognition 
[Pramana), erroneous cognition ( Vip€trjqf&)j unspecified cogni¬ 
tion ( vikatpa} f sleep (Mdra) and recollection (Smrti) . 

55, There is a two-fold way of arresting such five-fold func¬ 
tions; one is voluntary, repeated study (abhjfrsa) and the other is 
detachment ( Vakdgja ). There is another method, That of con¬ 
templation on God (Ikora-par^idhdna). Still another method is 
the training of the body and its functions through the practice 
known usually as Tog^ controlling the* breathing operations. 
Even in this, the previous methods come in as subsidiaries. This 
methodical training of the individual consists of eight steps. It 
is a unified process of training the entire individual with his 
body and his mind- 

56, There arc three main physiological fu net ions in an 
individual ; they are the respiratory, ihr gastric and the sensory 
Functions of the individual. All ailments arc due to a disturbance 
in the equipoise of the three constituents of the body, relating 
to these function, being the Vata ( Air), Pitta ( Fire ] and 
Kapha (Water]. The terms must be taken in their scientific 
sense and not in their ordinary', popular sense. The earliest 
four steps emphasise the control of the respiratory and the gastric 
functions, and the last four stages emphasise the sensory functions. 
But they cannot be detached from one another. There must be 
the training and regulation in food, daily routine, desires and 
ave rsfcms and all facts relating to the J ife of the individual. There 
is the unknown in this world, on account of the limitations of the 
individual, so long as the individual is only a reflection of the 
"■Vision" on the Matter. When the disturbance ceases* the 
“Vision" Incomes the hill virion and the Matter becomes the 
entire matter, within the sphere of the "Vision 13 * 

57, Within the limitations of the life of the individual. 
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which is the normal and phenomenal lift of the individual, the 
awareness extends to only a limited field. That is why there 
is the “Unknown" factor in the world. There is nothing that 
is unknown in itself. They arc all being known ; the only 
limitation is that they do not come within our conscious awareness. 
The Togs is an extension and expansion of this field of awareness. 
It is a gradual elimination nf the blanks in the sphere or man’s 
conscious knowing. During the course of such a training of the 
individual, one acquires various kinds or powers, that may be 
designated super-noma!; it is not a process of actually acquiring 
something that was not there before. It is a process of expanding 
the sphere of awareness in such a way thai powers that were 
in the individual, that were outside the narrow spheres of his 
awareness, are manifested to him. Such powere are only bye- 
products, and one shall'not rest at that stage. Such a premature 
termination of training may even lead to dangers from such 
powers. Such powers are within the field of the functions. 
The powers may be manifested to him, but he may not be able 
to properly control and guide the operation of such new powers. 

58. What is usually called a particle of matter may have 
the inertia clement dominating ; but it is in reality the store 
imm.ns^ energy. With this training, the individual becomes 
aole to transfer it into that energy by suppressing the material 
aspect of that particle and thereby letting out the energy side in 
it. Similarly, what manifests as immense energy can be converted 
into an inert panicle or matter. Gross matter can be converted 
into fine matter and vice versa ; heavy matter may be made 
into light matter and what is light may be converted into heavy 
matter. The individual becomes “Master" of the phenomenal 
world and the phenomenal world comes within his influence. 
Space limitations vanish and one can reach any place at any time ■ 
presence and absence, appearance and disappearance : all Suc h 
distinctions vanish. The individual is enabled to produce organic 
matter or to repair any damage to the organic body. Thus decay 
and death are removed from his body. According to the n*t 
philosophy there is no termination to the physical body in conse¬ 
quence of the acquisition of the “perfect knowledge” ; what is 
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terminated is the mutilation and death for the body and that is 
what is meant by the termination of worldly suffering for the 
“liberated"- 

53, Organic matter sn the (brm of 1 'Cells" is not an accidental 
evolute in the course of the evolution of “Dead Matter", There 
is no aspect of matter that does not have the “Life” Factor in it ; 
the only other philosophic alternative is that there is the dualism 
of absolute matter and absolute life, or a further monism of pure 
"Life”* Man is a further stage in the evolution pf “living matter" 
and possesses all the powers and possibilities inherent In the primal 
living matter; man is unaware of this immensity in himself. The 
goal is the vision t the realisation of this immense possibility in¬ 
herent within himself. 

Go. Indian thought has the unbroken tradition of the 
existence of such individuals who had realised the Fullness 
of the individual, and they are the Sages or the Vedas like 
Sunah^cpa, DFrghatamas, Bfhaspati and the authors of poems 
relati ng to the 1 ' Pe rsoff* ( Purapt'} 3 the 1 'Guide n-womb 11 (// irtm- 
yagarbha) and “Creation 11 , Yama, the mortal, had seen that full¬ 
ness of the individual. The various Sages, the poets, whose 
poems are preserv ed In the Veda are known, in Indian tradition, 
to have had that 1 'Vision” of the Ultimate truth, the absolute 
nature of man and of the world* Buddha had this “Vision ■ 
Bui when there arose in the Buddhistic tradition a doctrine of 
Buddha alone having seen the truth and of that truth being 
of the nature of a “Void 11 , there started a systematic investh 
gation, rationally, into the nature of the world, taking note of the 
traditions left behind in the earlier literature of the country in the 
form of the Vedas. To the Sages and the poets of the Vedas, 
the Goal was w ithin the sphere of a direct vision, so far as tradi¬ 
tion goes in India \ in the later systems, the Goal may be only 
an abstraction arrived at by the application ol the reasoning 
powers of man- 
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